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GENERAL DE GAULLE 


HE instability of France’s political scene beiies the serenity of her 

landscape and the grandeur of her people. In 1940 an unknown French 

General raised the flag of resurrection. General de Gaulle had watched 
the sad spectacle of the last parliament of the Fourth Republic surrender 
its sovereignty; unresistingly and almost with relief, into the senile hands of 
Pétain. He had been brought up to obey, but his chiefs counselled submis- 
sion. So he broadcast his “Appel” in staccato commanding words spoken 
with utter self-assurance. “In face of the collapse of the government, which 
had fallen under the servitude of the enemy, I, General de Gaulle, speak in 
the name of France. France has lost a battle. She has not lost the war.” 
Once spoken there was no retreat. He was alone although behind him stood 
a tradition and an inspiration. And so hypnotic was the force of his words. 
so strong his faith, that he bound his spell on all, until it seemed to them 
that he was speaking what was in their hearts and minds. He became the 
guardian of France, of her honour, her message and her glory. 

Who was this knight with such power to arm hope and raise armies and 
` who in the anguishing conflict of loyalties appealed to honour above duty? 
He was 50 years old, of good middie class stock (the particle was recent). 
His father taught in the famous Jesuit College, Rue de Vaugirard. He had 
entered St. Cyr in 1911 where he stood out in height and aloofness; his 
juniors called him “lasperge,” his classmates “le connétable.” He was 
commissioned into the 33rd Foot commanded by Colonel Philippe Pétain. 
Only when war ended was it perceived that even-the period 1814-1914 was 
another ancien régime. He was wounded and captured at Douamont. Five: 
times he failed to escape because of his height. Later, at the Ecole de Guerre, 
he began to strike out on his own. So far he had not meddled ‘in politics 
which he regarded as base. He was royalist out of disgust with politicians, 
and the soul of obedience. But as he read “History,” he saw France radiant’ 
as love, noble as heaven, chivalrous as knighthood. He scorned the Maginot 
Line and the Maginot mentality, and threw down the gage of defiance to 
the conservatism of experts in his book “Army of the Future.” In the 
Luyautey tradition he regarded the army as a school of citizenship and 
pleaded for motorized forces with tactics; that the enemy adopted. 

This upstart who claimed to speak for France even against her legal 
government had nothing to offer. Yet he imposed his will on all, against 
all. No one could withstand the force of his claim, neither Churchill nor 
Roosevelt nor even Stalin. “Because I was alone I had to reach the summits 
and never waver.” Like all inhabitants of inner worlds, he faced agonized 
broodings. Yet after the anguish of Mers el Kebir and Dakar he proclaimed: 
“Englishmen cannot ignore that no victory is possible for them if the soul 
of France went over to the enemy.” With events his stature, grew, for so 
strong was his faith that he sustained the bright heroic vision of the mortal 
danger and the will to conquer that was born in the hour when defeat was 
so close. Soon, in spite of falsification and propaganda, there were Gaullist 
cells throughout France, even in Vichy. Into his France he admitted all 
Frenchmen, even Communists in spite of, their open treachery in 1939. In 
the same generous spirit, against the policies of Morgenthau and Vansittart, 
he insisted, as he watched the suicidal obstinacy with which the Nazis were 
holding out, that “he felt grieved for it was leading to the destruction of a 
great and certainly guilty people whose loss the higher insight of Europe 
cannot permit.” 
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As á war leader.his unique achievement is that within the framework of 
the Republic he saved the future of France by interpreting the present in 
his vision of the past. His power was: so magnificent that, had ambition 
moved him, he could have taken on the aura of a Napoleon. Had he given 
way to so base a passion his unparalleled capacity for confidence would 
have suffered irreparably and might have led a credulous people to disaster 
He rode above the storm. He-spoke to “France éternelle” when he gave 
back the Republic to France. For what had he fought? For principles and 
beliefs that never faltered, the grandeur of France. Yet it was the strength 
of his central and lifelong belief that provoked greater uneasiness than his 
suspected passion for power. However he saw only one aspect of France he 
idealized, a vision that embodied shining eternal principles: he never 

* descended to analyze with a scientist scapel. How could he translate his 
vision into the prosaic world? How give France unity and peace? Over the 
porticoes of the Fourth Republic was soon written Gallia divisa est in 
partes, for parties had returned to make the Republic the sport of their 
interests and factions. In his Bayeux speech, 1946, he denounced dictators. 
“What is Dictatorship but a gamble?” He pleaded in vain for a Head of 

‘ State above parties and an executive. unhampered by faction. With a spark 

-,of genius he announced a kind of Durham Report for Algeria declaring : 

{The freer Algeria is, the more will she be united to France.” He entered: 
the forum with a party that he hoped would be above party. But undertones: - 

i were audible. France was not a fairyland. She was an economic unit, a 
social corps, a human family. He-had no palliatives to offer to the humdrum 
oroblems of creeping-inflation that wrecked life’s landmarks, so he returned 

to Colombey to enjoy his garden with his sweetheart-wife and his three 
‘children. ; _ 

‘,| Of concern was the empire. He had saved the empire with the Motherland. 

| But if in his vision France embodied a legend and a tradition, there was. 

! France jaune and France noire and the extensions of France across the 

L Mediterranean. How could they accept a tradition which they had no part 

| in creating? Parliament remained palsied. “Why and in whose name does 

this system which means nothing but chronic weakness and perpetual crises’ 

+` endure? I am ready to ensure that the country shall be led to salvation and 
greatness.” But his entry into politics had created no stability. 

The coup came from Algiers, May, 1958. With the end of war Pan- 
Arabism had galvanized Morocco and Tunis to snap.their links with France. 
Algeria was unique, for a large French population had made it their home- 
land. Would it follow the drift? So the colons, the ultras, created a self- 
appointed “Committee of Public Safety” to maintain their Frenchhood in 
this Islamic sea, and called the “Cincinatus,” the only name with prestige 
„and integrity, to head their coup. The government recognized its weakness. 

, The frequent ministerial changes recalled the “ministerial leap frog” that 
heralded the -fall of the Czars. With irresponsible oppositions. that had 

, power to wound but not to command, parliament recalled the rois fainéants 
of the dim past. Would civil war stain the republic? Again came the staccato 

- voice of de Gaulle drawn from his retreat by public danger, this time to 
avert war, and the governmént could not withstand the momentum of the 
urges. Act 1 in Algiers was followed by Act 2 in Ajaccio, and the cryptic 
messages sent to Metropolitan France fanned fears that cells of public . 

, Safety honeycombed the land. Under such pressures the Premier resigned 
and the President threatened resignation if the Assembly did not maintain 
the legal ritual and invest De Gaulle. Hod 
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In June, 1958, he was again at the levers of power, and Frenchmen ask 
each other: Was this bloodless revolution the end or the beginning? of 
what? Has France descended to be ruled by pronunciamentos? Was the 
investiture the Brumaire of another Napoleon? Is he a Boulanger or a 
Napoleon? Is he the Kerensky of Revolution? Was France in her travail 
reverting to the tribalism that infected other lands and seeking $n totem 
worship an escape from ‘self-discipline? His sibylline announcements do 
not clarify. Time has her cruel revenges. The colons, the ultras who formerly 
opposed native aspirations, now clamour for the complete integration of 
Algeria into the Motherland. The Safety Committee is not the focus of a 
United States of Africa. Former Vichyites who had decried him as “the 
Dissident” now acclaim him as their safeguard against parliamentary palsy, 
against “le Cirque,” the “Système” that has led France to the betrayal of 
her grandeur. Communists, once his fervent allies; now oppose him in the 
name of the Republic they had enfeebled. Soldiers crave for consistent 
command so that factional politics should not undo their life’s work. 

' Towering above the mêlée he stands. Like Wellington, he claims that “the 
government must be carried on.” Like Chatham, he believes he can save 
France and that no one else can. He has no place for insurrectionary 
caesarism or revolutionary communism. And he infects with his self- 
confidence. “I began the regular procedure necessary for the establishment 
of a republican government capable of ensuring the unity and the inde- 
pendence of the country. I call all land and sea and air forces in Algeri’ 
to remain exemplary in their behaviour under their chiefs.” In 1958 as in 
1940 France remains to de Gaulle, like the princess in a fairy tale or the 
Madonna in the frescoes, dedicated to an exalted destiny. It is in the ' 
translation of such mysticisms that the future lies, their mutations into 
social harmony, economic stability, parliamentary authority. Yet to friend : 
and foe he himself remains a gigantic historical figure in his own lifetime, 
the saviour of his country, the hero who belongs to legend as much as to ' 
reality. VICTOR COHEN 


THE PROBLEM OF FRANCE. 


N June 1, General de Gaulle’s Government was duly invested by the 

National Assembly in the legal forms of the existing Constitution. In 

the next two days the Assembly voted three measures of capital 
importance. The first prolonged the special powers which the preceding 
Government had already been nominally exercising in Algeria. The second 
accorded full powers to the Government to act by decree over a specified 
- area of affairs. The third—the Constitutional Powers Bill—authorized the 
Government to frame a revision of the Constitution to be submitted tc . 
referendum without the further intervention of Parliament. The Assembhes 
were then prorogued for an undefined period. By June 4, General de Gaulle 
endowed with the great authority thus conferred on him, was in Algiers, 
restoring the broken cgntacts between Paris and Algeria. After a tour of 
four days the Prime Minister returned to France having re-established the 
civil and military administration of Algeria on a new basis defined in a 
letter to General Salan, whom he appointed Delegate-General ‘of the 
Government. 
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In this week of impetuous action the most spectacular performance 
was the resumption of authority in Algeria. General de Gaulle went at 
once to meet the ordeal of the famous Forum. Facing an audience which 
for weeks had been clamouring for his return to power, exalted with the 
fervour of demonstrations, he put himself in harmony with them. They had. 
opened the road to “renovation and fraternity.” He resumed the movement 
in a vast comprehensive formula: whatever community they belonged to 
there were ten million Frenchmen, with an equal share in rights and duties. 
In three months they would all vote in the referendum. When they came 
to vote for their representatives on public bodies they would do so in a 

. single college of electors, as all other Frenchmen did. The General was 
particularly skilful in his allusion to the relations of the army with the 
movement. The army had canalized the torrent, while conserving the 
energy. These were to be the themes, in various forms, of all his later 
speeches. 

Before going to Algiers General de Gaulle had written letters to 
M. Bourguiba and to the King of Morocco in friendly terms. This itself was 
a new note in French relations with North Africa. Since Sakhiet no other 
French Minister could have written a letter to M. Bourguiba ending “yours 
cordially.” The General’s approach to him had been interpreted as con- 
firmation of the belief that he would seek a liberal solution in Algeria, and 
perhaps a wider organized relationship between France and North Africa 
fgenerally. The Forum speech, taken as announcing complete integration of 
‘Algeria into France, caused disappointment at Tunis. The F.L.N. published 
a communiqué at Cairo accusing the General of ranging himself with the 
Algiers “ultras.” It was perhaps going too far to treat a declaration delivered 
before the Forum crowd as a solemn statement of position on the whole 
political problem of the future of Algeria. One purpose of the speech must 
have been to exploit to the utmost the “miracle” of Algerian fraternization 
and to pin the European French to their new-found sense of unity with the 
Mussulmans. 

During his stay in Algeria General de Gaulle did not omit to deal with 
the question of the future activities of the Committees of Public Safety. At 
Algiers he did not mention them by name. At Bone and Constantine he was 
officially welcomed, not by any of the new notables but by Army leaders. 
The Prime Minister managed his series of speeches with great art. When he 
came to Oran, near the end of his tour, he spoke as the head of the Govern- 
ment with an accent of authority: “France is here in my person.” At the 
Prefecture he said openly that as the Algerian movement had obtained the 
tesults it sought it should now change its aim, not to substitute itself for 
the authorities, but to promote the contacts between the communities-——the 
intégration des âmes. To M. Carlin, who presented a list of suggestions— 
“or example, that the Government should base itself on the support of the 

ommittees of Public Safety, and that the members of the Committee of 
Public Safety should be allowed to participate in a grand patriotic procession 
on the Champs Elysées on June 18—General de Gaulle replied: “You 
are not continuing to carry on the revolution.” In short, the Committees 
are invited to confine themselves to propaganda, for which the prospect of 
a Constitutional referendum in the autumn offers obvious opportunities. 
M. Delbecque, a former assistant at the Ministry of National Defence, who 
has been described as the organizer of the Algiers movement, recently 
stated that there were more than 300 clandestine Committees of Public 


. 
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Safety in France itself, and one or two of this impressive number have made 
brief appearances in public. In the letter appointing General Salan Delegate 


General and Commandant-in-chief of the the forces in Algeria the Prime _ 


` Minister said that he would himself be the member of the Government 
dealing with Algerian affairs. Those members of the administrative per- 
sonnel whom the Delegate General does not consider it proper to employ in 
present circumstances he is to remove without delay, placing them at the 
disposal of the Ministerial departments to which they belong. The Prime 


- Minister also states that the committees which were spontaneously - 
constituted in recent circumstances could not in any case encroach on the ` 


functions of the regular authorities. f 
May 13, the day of the Algiers outbreak, is a historic date, The investitu- 
of M. Pflimlin’s Government was a retort to the mob-ultimatum which called 
for his withdrawal and the substitution of a de Gaulle Government. M. 
Pflimlin was backed by a published order of the President of the Republic 
which called on the army to remain within its duty under the authority of 
the Government of the Republic. Algiers was widely regarded as a Fascist 
threat, and the extension of the movement to Corsica was soon to confirm 
this belief. One of the early acts of the Pflimlin Government was to dissolve 
certain associations of the extremist Right in France and to order the arrest 
of some leaders. During the next fortnight there were many examples of the 
stirring of opinion. Municipal councils met to pass resolutions of fidelity 
to the Republican regime. The big demonstration in which Republican 
organizations of all colours marched from the Place de la Nation to the 
Place de la République was a striking expression of opinion, as was the 
one-day strike of teachers. Trade unions ordered sectional warning strikes 
with the same object. The mass of the population remained calm, though 

probably not indifferent. . 

But events quickly carried the issue beyond this stage of demonstrations 
and proclamations of principles. After General de Gaulle’s press conference 
of May 19, in which he did not condemn the Algiers movement, the long 
shadow of the General hovered over the Government and the National 
Assembly. The Government, nominally or really, gave General Salan 
authority to act for it in Algeria, but the fact remained that the Government 
had not dominated the situation there. M. Pflimlin, conscientious under a 
crushing weight of responsibility, acted as if he were on the defensive. He 
brought Socialists into his Ministry and consolidated his Parliamentary 


` position, but he pressed through the Assembly a series of measures which - 


seemed belated or irrelevant to the great matters at stake. He established a 
“state of urgency.” He set up a censorship which made familiar news- 
papers, commenting under restraint, difficult to read. He proposed for rapid 
decision a deep Constitutional reform which looked like an untimely recog- 
nition, whether merited or not, of the guilt of the regime. On a first vote 
on this issue he obtained a majority of 408 against 165. Even without 
the Communist support his majority would stiil have been large, but he 
promptly resigned, on the ground that he had lost the support of the Con- 
servative Indépendents, an important element in his majority. Almost 
simultaneously, General de Gaulle announced that he had taken the first 
steps towards the establfshment of a Republican Government. 

It seems to have been M. Pinay, the Independent leader, who first hit 
upon the notion that General de Gaulle, whom Algiers was trying to thrust 
upon Parliament, was not a menace but.a means of salvation. He saw the 
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General on May 22 and pressed IM. Pflimlin to see him. The contagion 
spread. M. Mollet wrote to the General asking for a detailed statement 
of his intentions. M. Auriol, an ex-President‘of the Republic, also wrote a 
letter appealing to the General to clarify his position with regard to Algiers 
and obtained a conciliatory reply. On May 29 the President of the Republic 
received General de Gaulle at the Elysee and asked. him to form a Govern- 


ment. M. Coty announed in a message to the National Assembly his decision 


to invite General de Gaulle to confer with him to discuss what was immedi- 


= ately necessary for the formation of a Government of national safety and 


what could be done for a profound reform of institutions. In his grave _ 


“message the President of the Republic said that-the country had been on 


“the brink of civil war. In the minds of many politicians the choice was one” 


between the risk of civil war and de Gaulle. Probably also the Independents 
thought that there was a second risk—that of the formation of a Popular 
Front by the alliance of Socialists and Communists, and that this combina- 
tion would be dominated by the Communists. 

Jt has been said that the Fourth Republic has disappeared. This is 
presuming on the nature of the Constitutional amendments and the result 
of the referendum. It is certain that by adopting the Constitutional Powers” 
Bill as presented by the de Gaulle Government the Assembly voted away 
its own Constitutional rights. Article 90 stipulates that revision of the Con- 


`~ stitution shall be proposed by a resolution submitted to the National 


Assembly. If the resolution is approved by both the Assembly and the 
Council of the Republic the National Assembly then frames its Revision 
Bill, which becomes law if its second reading is passed by a majority of 
two-thirds. Unless that majority is attained the Bill must be submitted to 
a referendum. Under the new Bill adopted by a two-thirds majority (350 
against 161) all this Parliamentary procedure is abolished. The de Gaulle 
Government—with the aid of a consultative committee on which the 
Parliamentary Committees will be represented—is free to draw up its 
scheme of revision and at once submit it directly to a referendum. . 

The text thus adopted lays down certain principles, including the impor- 
tant one that the Government must be responsible to Parliament. To those 
who are suspicious of “Gaullist” innovations the principle that the executive 
power and the legislative power should be effectively separated, so that 
Government and Parliament shall “each for its own part and responsibility” 
assume its prescribed functions, opens the door to speculation. 

General de Gaulle’s quickness of action and the diversity of questions 
he treated in the first fortnight of his Government left a good many 
unanswered questions about his intentions. On the question of the integration 
of Algeria, a doubt was left, if only because he did not use the word. If, as 
has been suggested, municipal elections are held in Algeria within a few 
weeks—difficult as it would be to organize them on such short notice—they 
would furnish some test of the resisting strength of the Algerian confrater- 
nity of the Europeans and Mussulman communities, on which onera de 
Gaulle counts so much for the future of Algeria. 

It may be taken for granted that thé Prime Minister’s deepest preoccupa- 
tion will be, as it always has been, the future of French national institutions. 
It has been supposed that the referendum on the Constitutional amendments 
will take place in the early autumn. Parliament is prorogued, parties are in 
disarray after the events of the last few weeks, and the usual machinery 
for the preparation of such a test as the referendum is largely out of gear. 
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Assuming, as it appears to be expected, that the referendum is quickly 
followed by a general election, confusion will be unavoidable. Perhaps there 
is a possibility that Parliament may be provoked to pass an electoral law. 
. The mode of election has traditionally been regarded as a concern mainly 
of the National Assembly. An electoral system exists, but it has been sub- 
jected to much criticism and would normally come up for debate before a 
general election. . 

General de Gaulle’s Ministry is composed, as to two-thirds, of Members 
of Parliament, including M. Pinay, M. Mollet and M. Pflimlin, party leaders. 
The posts of Foreign Affairs, Interior, Armies and Overseas-France are, 
however, occupied by non-Parliamentarians, and the most significant 
appointment is that of General de Gaulle himself as Minister of National 
Defence; he will also have personal charge of Algerian affairs. 

A new Prefect for Corsica, M. Lamassoure, a former member of M. 
Soustelle’s cabinet when he was Governor-General of Algeria, has been 
appointed to carry out the delicate task of re-establishing normal 
administration in the island.’ 

An interesting enterprise in internal affairs was the launching of a “gold” 
loan, indexed on the value of the napoleon, by M. Pinay, the new Minister 
of Finance, who had carried out a similar operation in 1952. 

The publication of a motion of the Algiers Committee of Public Safety 
at the moment of the completion of the de Gaulle Ministry occasioned 
surprise by its political character. It called for the “disappearance of 
political parties” and for the revocation of the loi-cadre concerning Algeria, 
and declared itself unfavourable to the project of holding municipal 
elections in Algeria before the referendum on the new Constitution. 

General Massu was stated to be present at the meeting of the Committee 
which passed this motion. The Committee’s resolution was forwarded to 
the Prime Minister by General Salan. The reply was a telegram in which 
General de Gaulle referred to the regrettable and untimely incident caused 
by the “peremptory motion” of a Committee which had no right other than 
that of expressing the opinion of its members. He added that the regular 
authority, including General Salan himself, could not take sides on anything 
that this committee or any other political organization might express or 
demand. i 

The Algiers Committee’s motion shocked opinion by its pretension to 
impose a régime, which has been described as neo-Vichysme, on France 
itself. The fact that the motion was adopted unanimously by the 
Committee in the presence of the military members increased the uneasiness. 
In the course of a lecture delivered since the formation of the de Gaulle 
Government M. Mitterrand, leader of the UDSR, one of the smaller Parlia- 
mentary parties, gave an explanation of the Algiers movement differing 
from the account commonly presented. He said that the movement had 
succeeded because the army wished it to succeed. There is perhaps excessive 
optimism in the desire to regard the Algiers Committee’s motion as a mere 
“back-fire” of the machine which started on May 13, but it cannot now 
cause the enterprise of General de Gaulle to deviate from its purpose of 
restoring national unity. 

Anxiety was caused in Western Germany as to the possible effect of recent 
events on the process of setting up European institutions. It does not seem 
that the treaties are in danger, but France is not fully prepared financially 
and economically for their application according to programme. M. Couve 
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de Murville, the new Minister of Foreign Affairs, camé to his post directly 
from the embassy at Bonn, and this should give some assurance that the 
interruption in European development need not be more than a “pause.” 
Tunisia was one of the first subjects to be considered by the de Gaulle 
cabinet, and the prospect of direct negotiations on the resumption of normal 
diplomatic relations and on the question of the stationing of French troops 
in Tunisia was reopened. Troops will remain in Bizerta alone. g 
A committee of jurists promptly began the preliminary preparation of 
the new Constitution. It would seem that the scheme outlined in General 
de Gaulle’s speech at Bayeux in 1946 will form the basis. Declarations of 
the Republican Socialists, ex-Gaullists, who favour the reform, and of the 
Communists who are against, seemed to foreshadow a vigorous controversy 
in preparation for the referendum. 
` In a broadcast speech, which was intended among other things to give a 
good start to M. Pinay’s loan, General de Gaulle semmoned the country to 
an effort of renovation in a tone of high optimism. Among various allusions 
to the great problems he made carefully phrased-references to Algeria, when 
the object is to- pacify and act in such a way that she may be, for always, 
body and soul with France; to African territories and ‘Madagascar, where 
the links with France itself should be organized in a federal way; and to 
Tunis and Morocco and the Indo-Chinese States, with which relations 
should be on the basis of co-operation. Several of these terms leave room 
for varied interpretation as to their practical application. This allusion to 
France’s international position in the Western World—to which she belongs _ 
“without being obliged to confine ourselves to it’—also leaves open the 
door to interpretation. 
Vernon, Eure. W. L. MIDDLETON 


INDIA REVISITED 


NDIA is such a vast country and a land of such variety that some four 
months of travel gives one little confidence that one has got a fair picture 
“of the scene as a whole. However,-it was barely four years since my last 
residence there which lasted nearly two years; so at least I was able to talk 
to many old friends, Indian and foreign, and to revisit familiar places— 
Many of my impressions had to be gained at second hand by talking with 
` men and women whose judgment I trusted rather than by seeing for 
myself. Without doubt, India is an exciting country to visit today. Much 
is happening; and again and again, side by side with a certain age-old 
inertia induced in part by the climate, in part by chronic undernourishment, 
one is impressed by the sense of yigour and determination, on the part of 
government officials, social workers and perhaps most of all by the political 
leaders, with Mr. Nehru himself as the almost inexhaustible dynamo of 
the whole mighty machine. 

While I was in India, I read an account of some American visitor who 
declared that there were plenty of signs of progress in the cities of India, 
but little or none in the villages. I am inclined*to think that the exact 
opposite would be néarer the truth. To be sure anyone who visits Delhi, 
or the extraordinary new Punjab capital, Chandigarh, or one or other 
great new steel-plant, is bound to be impressed with the vast buildings that 
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are leaping up in such places. But this is somewhat superficial. The same 
things can be seen in Pakistan too; but in both countries one wonders 
how much of this sort of thing'is due to foreign aid; also, whether in fact 
countries still suffering from widespread poverty can really afford such 
expenditure. Visit the Delhi slums, and one has no impression of progress 
in the past five or even 20 years. While I was in India a special committee 
was appointed for slum clearance. I hope it can do something effective 
before long. 

India’s First-Five-Year Plan recognized that in a country with over 
80 per cent of the population living on the land, the problem of increasing 
food-supply must take priority over industrialization. Owing to a series of 
comparatively good harvests it was thought that the main problem of 
self-sufficiency in food had in fact been achieved, so the second plan gives 
a higher place to industrial development. But the past year has shown that 
this was premature. In less favourable seasons India is still unable to feed 
her own population, and must waste precious currency in buying food 
from abroad. True, the increase in food production has gone faster than 
the growth of population, but not fast enough. Probably one reason is that 
the rural population is, on the whole, really better off, so the peasant can 
afford to hold more of his food for himself and his family. This may be 
a very sound foundation for the “virtuous spiral” into which India is . 
striving to build her economy. Better fed peasants can do more work in the 
field; can produce better crops; will have greater enthusiasm for the new 

- life the Government is trying to help them to achieve; and will, in course 
of time, even a short time, have more purchasing power, so that the internal 
market for an expanding manufacture will grow in the best possible way. 

The Community Projects, started as one main foundation of the whole 
plan, now cover nearly half the villages of India. What are they achieving? 
I have as I write an Evaluation Report published a year ago. This report 
is based on a thorough survey of development in a total of 702 villages, 
representing between 15 per cent and 20 per cent of the villages then 
already reached by the community projects. ‘The- general conclusion is that 
so far the achievements are very scrappy. Here you will find better educa- - 
tion, increase of schools, but perhaps no increase in agricultural output. 
Another area will have gone ahead with digging tube-wells, but has paid 
no attention to crop improvement. Another has made good new roads, 
but has started no new schools. And so on, indefinitely. If you look at 
this from the self-critical attitude of the Evaluation Report, it is disappoint- 
ing, but if you look at the sum total of achievement, the result is impressive. | 
The conclusion of the Committee is, in effect: We ought to do better than 
this; and we will! Perhaps this determination not to be satisfied with 
anything short of genuine, all-round progress is in itself one of the best 
signs. But one must still ask: Are the villagers as determined as the best 
of the officials; or only acquiescing in a tremendous official drive? This 
is inevitably a most difficult question to answer. The report attempts an 
answer, but its answer is cautious. I can testify that I have visited areas 
where the villagers themselves are obviously aware that things could be 
better and where their rgsponse to outside aid appears to be enthusiastic 
and also, what is more important, critical. They are not merely acquiescing. 
A visitor naturally sees the more advanced areas, but I think it is clear 
enough that this kind of process is quite plainly happening in hundreds of, 
villages, north and south, east and west and centre. : 
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Nor is the development of a better standard of living dependent on 
Government action alone. One of the things that impressed me most, as I 
travelled up and down, was the number and variety of social development 
schemes that have been launched by all manner of agencies, some of them 
foreign, but the majority entirely Indian in inspiration and in execution. 
I can almost say that I stumbled across such activities wherever I went. 
And, of course, above all, there is the amazing crusade carried on’ now for 
the past eight years or so by Acharya Vinoba Bhave, who has walked from 
village to village over many of the Indian States, appealing to the people 
of India to'share and to give, rather than to grasp and to hold for them- 
selves and their families alone. Land has been the symbol of his mission; 
and in India; where the ancestral lands are the foundation for family 
coherence and well-being, if a man or a family is prepared to surrender 
some land he is indeed giving something like his very lifeblood-for his 
needy neighbour. But lately Vinoba has gone far beyond this. For over 
a year he and his colleagues have been calling on the village land-owners 
to get together and. give the whole of the village land into a common pool, 
so that it may be redistributed according to need. At first this appeal was 
taken up chiefly in the tribal areas of Orissa, where communal farming, 
or at least ownership, is well understood. But now, as I learnt, “gram-dan,” 
meaning village-gifts, are widespread in half a dozen Indian States. Vinoba 
is also urging the village people to form their own “peace-brigades,” trained 
to keep the peace and so to make the work of State police unnecessary. 
This, in his view, could be the foundation for genuine disarmament. Like 
Gandhi, he would like also to see India disarm completely without waiting 
for her neighbours to do likewise. Indeed, he has urged publicly again and 
again that India should reduce her military budget by 50 per cent as a 
first gesture of goodwill towards Pakistan. 

Happily today there is beginning to be co-operation between Vinoba, as 
he moves across the whole face of India in his prophetic mission, and the 
Government. A year or two ago, his fellow-workers and the Government 
Officials tended to be mutually critical: now it is seen that their work is 
mutually complementary. He goes about instilling a new way of life among 
the masses. The Government can then follow on and see that practical 
effect is given to the new way. He is a great believer in inducing the people 
to work out their own solutions, but I think he recognizes that the Govern- 
ment can help in many ways. Nor is he, like some Gandhians, against 
scientific improvement. Only he insists that technical improvements, 
whether in agricultural implements or in irrigation or electric power, must 
be made available for all, not only for a favoured few. 

One of the States in which Vinoba has récently walked is Kerala, a name 
which hides (from the “old India hand”) the union of Travancore, Cochin 
and Malabar: in other words, the long strip to the south-west. of the 
Western Ghats. This State had already come under Communist rule when 
Vinoba was there. The Chief Minister, Mr. Namboodripad, whom I met, 
assured me that he had had long conversations with him; “and,” he said, 
_ “we agreed about-everything except the use of force to bring about social 

change.” That seemed to him quite a minor difference. Others might not 
agree. Mr. Namboodripad is a most friendly man to meet, and he talked 
to'his two British visitors, brought to him by a Travancorian Christian 
pacifist, with seeming frankness and sincerity. Whatever plans they may 
have for the future it seems clear that.at present the Communists in Kerala 
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intend to observe the Indian Constitution, and that will give little scope 
for revolutionary social adventures, at least of a violent kind. At the 
moment they seem to be giving evidence that they do not intend to frighten 
away foreign owners of tea plantations or other capitalist undertakings. I 
heard some disturbing accounts of acts of violence, carried out by Com- 
munist gangs, but I was assured that such things are by no meansenew in 
Kerala. Moreover, the Catholic Church appears also to have trained young 
men called “Christophers,” some of whose actions are not peaceful. In fact 
there appears to be some danger that the Communist Party and the Catholic 
Church may be precipitating a head-on collision in Kerala; and I am not 
sure that all the blame can be placed on the Communists, It is surely 
always dangerous to assume that a certain regime can only be met by 
violence. Many of the Christians of Kerala (a State with a population one 
third Christian) are giving anxious thought to their attitude towards the 
Communist Government. Some are for active co-operation in every enter- 
prize that seems to them to be for the real good of the people; others 
urge a more cautious attitude. The position is not an easy one. It may be 
- that Communism in Kerala will in fact prove different from Communism 
as it has developed in other countries. Mr. Namboodripad does not 
repudiate his old allegiance to Gandhi, even though he is frankly accepting 
principles some of which were repugnant to him. What a Communism 
with an infusion of Gandhism would be like it is difficult to imagine. 
Events in Kerala certainly need to be closely watched, and watched, I think, 
- With an open mind. 

India is certainly on the march. If her present leadership continues her 
progress towards a welfare State will not be undertaken at the expense of 
her ancient traditions. It is easy to feel, as you walk out into the fields of 
India, smell the same old smells, and see the same pattern of life, the same 
hard labour of men and women, doing things by hand which we of the 
West mostly leave to machinery, that nothing has changed. Fundamentally, 
perhaps nothing has; perhaps also nothing much should, The ancient 
pattern of Indian rural life was not fundamentally bad. It is not tractors 
and radio sets and fast traffic that India most needs. If she can really 
overcome her abject poverty; if she can find a better way of life for beggars 
and other unemployed or under-employed or ill-employed millions in 
village and town; if the terrors of superstition can be driven out of the 
minds of simple people by the spread of the “basic education” which is 
one of the great debts India owes to the genius of Gandhi; if Vinoba can 
show all India that the life of giving and sharing is the true life for man 
in society; if the soil of India can be induced to provide three or four 
times what it has produced hitherto; if the nation as a whole can follow ~ 
the Gandhian path by leading the way in the renunciation of armed 
defence: then free India: will not only have fully justified her freedom but 
she may also lead the world towards a happier age. 

Horace ALEXANDER 


- 


PROBLEMS OF THE MIDDLE EAST 


HERE are four main problems of the Middle East : Egypt under 
Nasser, the resentment against the Jews in Israel, the divisions and 
fecklessness of the Arab nations, and lastly the query whether they 
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can maintain their virtues and traditions intact against the disintegration 
which threatens them from modernization and above all from the tempta- 
i tions offered by the sudden wealth of oilfields. There is no indication that 
either Great Britain or America has done much to solve them. It is the 
complaint of Sir John Glubb, a shrewd observer who has had plenty of 
experi€nce, that the British and Americans, in spite of their apparent 
entente in their capitals, show distrust of one another in the Middle East, 
and that the Americans join with the Russians in denouncing and working 
against “British Imperialism” when, if one looks closely, one sees that their 
business men and their agents rush in as soon as the British have been got 
out, and often behave with much less courtesy and consideration than the 
_ British have done. There is another difficulty of which much has been 
written in recent months: it is the demoralization seen in Saudi Arabia 
for the very reason that the Americans with their oil company, ARAMCO, 
have done so little to guide the court in the due spending of the sudden 
and enormous riches which have come to them from their wells. It is 
true that old Ibn Sand had 40 sons—which Mr. James Morris raises to 
80—and all wanted the spoil divided amongst them. But, even so, the 
fact remains that in Iraq and Kuwait the British advised the use of the 
surplus very wisely, either in investment or in the improvement of the 
whole life of the state. In these countries, in Other words, “Imperialism” 
has meant neither more nor less than wise advice; and, indeed, if one looks 
at the countries in this area there is a noticeable difference between Egypt, 
Israel and Iraq, not to mention Kuwait—-where the British overlordship 
established a sound tradition of administration, and those like Arabia and 
Syria, where they were either left to themselves or brought under an 
influence other than that of British Imperialism. 

Some years ago Mr. Philby, who is not only himself a Moslem but who 
identified himself with Ibn Saud and his cause, had to admit that at the 
end of his life that great Arab king had lost his grip, and that he could 
do nothing against -the insidious demoralization of the Court which 
followed the immense revenues placed by ARAMCO at his disposal. Not 
content to refrain from good business advice about the necessity of building 
up reserves from this immense sudden access of wealth, they even went so 
far as to advance the revenue of years to come. The result has been one 
which is deplored by all who admired the old tradition. We have the 
strongest expressions from Herr van der Meulen, who was one of those who 
felt that Mr. Philby’s own response to Islam was not sufficiently spiritual. 
He too paints a dark picture of the changes which Americanization has 
brought to Riad. On this Mr. Morris also dilates, while at the same time he 
gives some queer details as to how the Americans themselves are constrained 
in their life at Dhahran. Women are not only forbidden to drive their own 
cars but to import books. Of course there is no possibility of them having 
any place of worship other than a mosque. All this, in the opinion of Herr 
van der Meulen, is due to the fact that they made no assertion of any 
religious needs, but in every way tried to adapt themselves to the complete ` 
independence of an Arab state. Was it really necessary? Did they really 
think that Ibn Saud would prefer them not to worship at all? Had they 
no idea of the favours which Saladin so freely granted to St. Francis? There . 
is evidence enough that Ibn Saud regarded this spinelessness with contempt. 

It is true that the picture of Kuwait given by Mr. Morris in the chapter 
called “Boom Town” is not attractive. It appears that there was no aesthetic 
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sense at play among those who planned for this portentous flow of oil. But 
on the other hand there is no sign of sudden demoralization, such as the 
healthy judgment of Mr. Morris so often deplores. Indeed he is sickened 
by the recurring spectacle of depravity in the markets of Seleukia and its 
recurring merchandise of sin. Too often the quest of the noblest Arab is 
not the mosque but the harlot’s house. bd 

Mr. Morris has some defect which cuts him from seeing what reserves of 
spiritual power the East still keeps, a power which gives it poise and dignity 
eveñ today. The redolence of the Bible still hangs over the regions of the 
palm : the desert still is there with the call of its solitudes to eternity.. And 
nothing is more complex than the soul of Nasser, who certainly differs from 
most Western statesmen in heeding the frequent call of the muezzin to 
worship and holiness and who yet, while the hero of Egypt in what has 
been called the age of Bandung, is still so ready to defame, to intrigue 


. against his neighbours, and brazenly to deceive. Whether he survives or not, 


he has done something which has altered for good and all the attitude of 
the Arab world. He personifies the resolutions of Bandung, where, as 
General Glubb points out, he made an entente with Chou-en-lai which 


“ has altered his whole policy. He learnt then that he could rely on a good 


t 
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deal of Russian support—he has probably learnt since that he will have 
it only so long as he is playing into Russian hands: and there are indications 
that already he has learnt that the British were more reasonable, more 
courteous and more reliable when not under the clumsy diplomacy of a 
Killearn or the subservience of an Eden to either French Socialists or to his 
own temperament. But how absurd it was to fear the arms deal with Russia, 
who certainly did not mean to involve itself in a major war on the soil 
of Egypt and whose arms could not cure the Egyptians of what the Nile 
brings them with its fertility: the prevalent somnifying disease of bilharzia. 
This debilitating the great majority of the population prevents them from 
ever having the efficiency of a Prussian army, and indeed what does even 
that efficiency mean in days of the hydrogen bomb, which could smash the 
canal in three minutes with one directed blow? 

As months and years go on the harm done to British interests by the affair 
of Suez becomes more and-more obvious and infuriating to all who wish to 
further British—or French—interests in the Middle East. We still have no 
diplomatic relations with Saudi Arabia; we are still exiled from Egypt and 
Syria, with all that means in damage to business. Every month of delay in 
coming to a settlement has increased the original harm. But what are British 
interests in the Middle East compared to the political prestige of Mr. Selwyn 
Lloyd and his chief? The main result of the formation of the United Arab 
Republic is that it gives the President control of every means by which the 
oil of the Middle East can be transported to the Mediterranean. The chief 
hope that comes from the rival federation of Jordan and Iraq is that it will 
give Nuri Said the opportunity to provide from the immense surplus of Iraq 
work or maintenance for the 900,000 Arab refugees who since 1948 have 

been languishing; idly and hungry, on thé banks of the Jordan. i 

Sir John Glubb in his last book has given us the first clear account of the 
Arab-Israeli war which*drove those 900,000 from their homes, soon to be 
occupied by Jews who have resolutely refused to allow a penny of the vast 


- sums sent every year to Israel to be spent in payment for the property they 


seized. General Glubb shows that though the Jews of 1948 were only 700,000 
they could command an army twice as numerous and well equipped by 
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Russia to that which the 40,000,000 inhabitants of the Arab states could 
provide. It was the few thousands. of the Arab Legion commanded by 
General Glubb who alone attained any military objective. In doing so they 
aroused the jealousy of the Egyptians, who forfeited to their resentment their 
only effective ally. Sir Anthony Eden sent no Killearn to the Euphrates or 
the Persian Gulf. On the contrary, Sir Kinahan Cornwallis took there the 
tradition of the Wingate under whom he had served on the Nile. He and 
his successors have worked in so well with the outstanding ability of Nuri 
Said that the future of Iraq is assured as much as that of Saudi Arabia is 
imperilled as its younger generation finds in its admiration for Nasser its 
oul real bulwark against Communism. 
ROBERT SENCOURT. 
The three new books referred to are A Soldier with the Arabs, by General Glubb; 


ae com of Seleukia, by James Morris; The Wells of Ibn Saud, by FE. van der 
eulen 
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HE Republic of Ireland Bill was introduced into the Dail on 

November 18, 1948. The text was contained in a single foolscap sheet 

and had five sections. It was as follows:—“Seciion I—the Executive 
Authority (External Relations) Act, Number 58 of 1936, is hereby 
repealed. Section I—It is hereby declared that the description of the 
state shall be ‘Republic of Ireland.’ Section IN—The President on the 
authority and on the advice of the Government may exercise the executive, 
power or any executive function of the state in or in connection with its 
external relations. Section IV—This Act shall come into operation on. 
such day as the Government may, by order, appoint. Section V—This Act 
may be cited as the Republic of Ireland Act 1948.” 

In explanation of Section III it should be pointed out that the functions. 
which the 1936 Act conferred on the King would disappear. In all these 
matters the new Bill would authorize the President of Ireland ‘to take: 
the place of the King and act accordingly. The title hitherto borne by 
the President under the constitution of 1937 omitted to disclose the sort 
of state of which he was President; he would now become “President of | 
the Republic of Ireland.” The fact is that since 1936, when Mr. De Valera. 
secured the enactment of the External Relations Act, and even more since, 
1937, when the present constitution of Eire replaced the old constitution 
of the Irish Free State, Eire has had a Republican form of Government, 
for all except a very few formal matters connected with her external affairs.’ 

The Special Correspondent of the Times in- Eire wrote on Friday, 
November 19, 1948, an article on the future of Anglo-Irish relations. He 
imagined a conversation taking place between an Englishman and an 
Irishman. 

“Englishman—So you Irish of the 26 Counties are leaving the Common-~ 
wealth. What’s the trouble this time? 

“Trishman—No trouble—unless you start it. ‘We’ re not leaving the. 
Commonwealth in any true sense. On the contrary, we are making an, 
honest woman out of one whose marriage lines don’t bear looking into. 

“Englishman—They were valid enough to keep you neutral during the 
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‘whole of the last war without any challenge. What more proof do you 
want of complete freedom and independence? 

“Trishman—For 12 years we have been living a lie and you have been 
a partner of it—a sleeping partner if you like.” 

On November 22, 1948, a statement was issued from 10 Downing Street 
which said that Sir Basil Brooke, Prime Minister of Northerr Ireland, 
had seen Mr. Attlee atChequers. The meeting was the outcome of a request 
from Mr. Attlee who desired personally to inform Sir Basil Brooke of 
the recent discussions between Eire ministers and representatives of the 
United Kingdom, Canada, Australia and New Zealand on the impending 
repeal of the External Relations Act by the Eire Government. 

Mr. M. B. Yeats, a Senator, wrote to the Irish Times on November 22 
to complain that: — 

“At no time either before or during the Election, did any Fine Gael 
speaker give the slightest indication that the policy which had been pursued 
for nearly 30 years was about to be abandoned . . . Conduct such as 
this goes far to deny the representative capacity of members of the Dail, 
and thus to undermine the very foundation of democracy.” 

Mr. Costello, the Prime Minister, moved the Second Reading of the 
Republic of Ireland Bill in the Dail on Wednesday, November 24. He 
said that it was unnecessary for him to go through all the constitutional 
amendments which had been passed in the years following the Treaty 
of 1921, but he wished to put on record that when the Oath had been 
removed and the Treaty had been taken away from the Statute Book, and 
the Executive Authority (External Relations) Act of 1936 had been passed, 
and the twenty-seventh amendment of the constitution, which had removed 
all references to the Crown, had been accepted, and when the constitution 
of 1937 had been enacted, and came into force, then—to use the words of 
Deputy De Valera: “The Treaty of 1921 is sped. It is finished.” 

Mr. Costello went on to say: 

The answer to those who ask are they leaving the Commonwealth is 
“We left long ago.” “To those who are saying that we are cutting the 
link with the Crown I would ask—what kind of a link was it?—a link 
made by a rubber stamp.” 

Mr. Costello asked then :— 

“Why should we continue the national indignity of perpetuating the 
External Relations Act in the faint and vague hope that our ambiguous 
constitutional status under that Act would prepare the way for co-operation 
with the Government of the six north-eastern counties.” 

Mr. De Valera in reply said that they did not intend to oppose the 
Bill and he admitted that the External Relations Act had caused some 
confusion within the country, but not outside it. One of the purposes it 
was intended to serve was to be a bridge by which the separated counties 
might be induced into union with the rest of the country. Ever since 1921 
they had realized that there was a one-fifth dissentient minority in the 
country who wanted association with the British Commonwealth. .Mr. > 
De Valera then went on to say according to the Official Report: — 

“We were faced with the problem as to whether we could solve the 
difficulty without the use of force. If we were to attempt to do it by the 
use of force, no matter how right we might consider our cause and no 
matter how justifiable would have been the use of force, we were faced 
with the question as to whether or not we would be successful.” 
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Deputy A. P. Byrne moved an amendment on the Second Reading in 
these words:— 

“Dail Eireann refuses to give a Second Reading to the Republic of 
Ireland Bill, 1948, believing that its enactment at this time would seriously 
impair the prospects of uniting the six counties of Northern Ireland with 
the rest Of Ireland.” 

The amendment was seconded by his father, Alderman Alfred Byrne. 

-Mr. Lemass of Fianna Fail pointed out:— 

“It is a matter entirely for the Taoiseach’s own conscience whether he 
can reconcile his course of action here today with the declarations he 
made when he was seeking election or even with the declarations he made 
following the formation of the Coalition Government. I am not trying - 
to lead his conscience. I think, however, that it would have been more 
fitting from the viewpoint of securing respect for the traditions of our 
public life, if some evidence of this change in viewpoint had been given 

` to the electorate before the Election.” 

Mr. Attlee, speaking in the House of Commons on Thursday, Novèmber 
25, defined the British Government’s intended relationship with Eire when 
the Republic of Ireland Bill would come into force. He said that they 
would not regard the enactment of this legislation as placing Eire and 
its citizens in the category of foreigners. Mr. Churchill replied that in the 
Debate on the Address they had had every reason to suppose that the 
Government would resist the proposal of Mr. Costello’s Government to 
sever the last tenuous link with the Crown, and that the Southern Irish 
would be confronted with all the difficulties which would arise in regard 
to questions of nationality of Irishmen in Great Britain, and of the British 
in Ireland, and also in all matters connected with preference and trade - 
relations. They had now abandoned that position and were going to 
acquiesce in an arrangement which left the Southern Irish in full enjoy- 
ment of any advantages there might be in being associated with the - 
British Empire and Commonwealth without having any reciprocal 
obligation. It was not the question of the relations between Great Britain 
and the Southern Irish that was important. The serious matter was the 
attitude of the Government towards it and the action—or the inaction— 
they proposed. He would like to make it clear that the Opposition in no 
way associated themselves with this Act. The Government had the power. , 
They also had the responsibility. This was only an incident in the melan- 
choly path they were now forced to tread. 

The Lord Chancellor made a similar statement to that of Mr. Attlee 
in the House of Lords. The Marquis of Salisbury described it as of 
fundamental importance, both for the facts it disclosed and the implications 
to which it gave rise..He was profoundly disturbed by the nature of the 
settlement which had been reached. Eire had repudiated her allegiance 
to the Crown and had destroyed the family relationship. She had a perfect 
right to do that if she wished, but he could not see why in those 
circumstances she should retain all the advantages of membership. 

On the Motion for the Adjournment of the House of Commons on 
Friday, November 26, I raised the question of ofr relations with Hire. 
I said that all previous amendments of the Anglo-Irish Treaty of 1921 
were bi-lateral and were ratified by both Parliaments, and I asked whether 
the British Government were now going to accept the complete repudia- 
tion of the Treaty of 1921 set forth in the Republic of Ireland Bill now 
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before the Dail and whether, in view of thé terms of the “Eire Confirmation 
of Agreements Act” of May 17, 1938, the British Government were 
prepared to accept the term “Republic of Ireland.” The term “Republic 
of Ireland” would include the whole of the 32 counties, and not merely 
the 26 which were defined as the territory of the Irish Free State by 
the 1938 Agreement. In “The Confirmation of Agreements Act” the word 
“Ireland” was not used in any clause but always the word “Eire,” which 
was accepted as the new legal description of the Irish Free State. The 
term “Republic of Ireland” was, therefore, absolutely illegal and inconsis- 
tent with the Act on which the recognition of the new 1937 constitution 
of Eire rested. A 

Mr. P. J. Noel-Baker, Secretary of State for Commonwealth Relations, 
while ignoring my argument on the question of the legality of the term 
“Republic of Ireland,” referred once more to the British Nationality Act, 
1948, and said that Eire citizens would have the same rights under our 
statute law as British subjects. 

The Republic of Ireland Bill came before the Eire Senate on Thursday, 
December .9, 1948, and Professor Bigger, representing Dublin University, 
warned the Government that it was making a “tragic mistake.” He had 
voted for Fine Gael at the last General Election believing that it stood 
for maintaining the link with the Crown, and he had been “taken in by a 
confidence trick” and he added :— 7 

“I believe that if there were a free vote of the people of all Ireland on 
the issue for or against remaining in the Commonwealth, there would be 
a majority for remaining in.” 

The Republic of Ireland Bill was signed in Dublin on December 21, 
by Mr. Sean T. O’Kelly as President of Eire, but the measure was not to 
come into operation until the Eire Government had fixed the appointed 
day. The signing of the Bill caused no excitement in Dublin. What 
happened was that Mr. Costello, the Prime Minister, and Mr. MacBride 
called at Mr. O’Kelly’s official residence and were shown into the study 
where a few officials and reporters had gathered. They saw Mr. O’Kelly 
sign two copies of the Bill, one in Irish and one in English. A three-column | 
heading over a report in the New York Sun stated “Eire at last is free.” 

At the beginning of January, 1949, more than 4,000 war-time deserters 
from the Eire army were freed from a seven-year ban imposed in 1945 
denying them the right to work-in any capacity on any scheme on which 
public funds might be .expended, The Military Services (Temporary 
Provisions) Bill provided for the abolition of the penalty and it was carried 
in the Senate by 34 votes to 14. Dr. O'Higgins, Minister of Defence, said: 

“Tt was un-Christian and inhuman to enforce this ‘seven-year sentence,’ 
particularly as many of the men had suffered a good deal for their 
convictions.” 

Professor W. B. Stanford, representing Dublin University, said that 
these so-called “deserters” had joined the British Forces because they 
felt that by so doing they were contributing more to the security of their 
country than by remaining in the army of Eire. 

The passing of theeRepublic of Ireland Bill in the Southern Ireland 
Parliament called forth certain repercussions in the British House of 
Commons which will be dealt with in our next issue. 

Douctas L. Savory. 
To be continued. 
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AM in some little doubt as to the house in which I was born,”’ 
Mr. Masefield tells us in his autobiography So long to learn (1952), 
“but in or near Ledbury (Herefordshire), and on or nearly on, the 
1st of June, 1878 should suffice.” By 1923 (the date of his Collected Poems), 
he hadewritten all his chief works in verse, though an even larger out-put 
of prose, mostly in the novel-form, followed from that date. In 1930 he 
succeeded, on the death of Robert Bridges, to the Laureateship—a position 


justly accorded to him in recognition of the vigour of his craft, his narrative — 


gifts, and breadth of sympathy. There are poets’ poets, and ordinary men’s 
poets, and—-more recently—poets for the intellectual. Mr. Masefield’s 
talents, and his cast of mind and heart, have placed him as a central figure 
in the second _genre. It is a category of creators considerably diminished in 
numbers at the present; and the occasion of the poet’s eightieth birthday 
offers an opportunity of acquainting or re-acquainting ourselves with the 
work of its foremost representative. As Sir Henry Newbolt has written of 
him, with reference to his poem The Everlasting Mercy, “Masefield took 
his readers in a breath away from all that is orderly and intellectual, and 
gave them in one vivid half-hour a plunge into life that was unfamiliar but 
in no way alien: strange in its rudeness and sincerity, intelligible in its, 
Englishry.”* This sense of identity with the common lot, with the unexalted 
tragedy or fate, is expressed more succinctly still by Herbert Palmer, 
“Masefield,” he writes, “is the poet of the thrashed thews and the burning 
heart, the complete romantic who has managed to bring poetry down to 
the plain reader in the street.’ 

The gamut of Mr. Masefield’s sympathy, the run of his curiosity, is well 
Suggested by the first poem in his collection Salt-Water Ballads (1902), 
entitled A Consecration: ` : 8 
Not the ruler for me, but the ranker, the tramp of the road, 

The slave with the sack on his shoulders pricked on with the soas, 
The man with too weighty a burden, too heavy a load. 

The sailor, the stoker of steamers, the man with the clout, 

The chantyman bent at the halliards putting a tane to the shout, 

The drowsy man at the wheel and the tired look-out. 

These, for the main part, are the men for whom Mr. Masefield has 
concerned himself; those who not only work for their living but live by 
the sweat of their brows, with no protection, ‘no patron, between them and 
the struggle for their daily bread. 

Mr. Masefield’s first book of verse was the characteristic Salt-Water 
Ballads, a clear nautical equivalent of Kipling’s Barrack-Room Ballads 
published in the previous decade. But though it sought to do for sailors 
what Kipling’s collection had done for soldiers—to offer to the reader not 
only stories and sketches of such men pursuing their calling but to capture 
the spirit itself of this calling, the ethos of a special walk of life—there is 
no real qualitative comparison between Kipling’s and Mr. Masefield’s 
books. Salt-Water Ballads has a tone of its own, but there are no pieces in it 
equal in status to Kipling’s fine poem Danny Deever. What Salt-Water Bal- 
lads does demonstrate to us is Mr. (Masefield’s lively power of interest in 
sailor lives and sailor lingo. In the first edition of the book there appeared as 
epitaph these words from The Licentiate Vidriera: “The mariners are a 
pleasant people, but little like those in the towns, and they can speak no 
other language than that used in ships.” 
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In reproducing the gossip and yarning of the deck and forecastle, Mr. 
Masefield showed his ability to catch the note of spoken speech, the 
inflexion and diction of an esoteric tongue. It is this property, among some 
others, which helps to give his poem The Everlasting Mercy the vigour, 
reality and bite it possesses. Only here the “dialect” is that of the country- 
man—a Herefordshire market-townsman in the nineteenth century” It was 
this poem, originally published in the English Review in 1911, which put 

` Mr. Masefield in the centre of the map. Lines such-as the following served 
to intrigue and shock the reader: 
PI bloody him a bloody fix, 
Pll bloody burn his bloody ricks. 
The English Review, for the first time, sold out. Such was the force, in 
those far-off days, of a sanguinary epithet. But quite beyond its shock- 
appeal, The Everlasting Mercy was a compelling work. The story of a 
roaring young wastrel, Saul Kane, it is also the story of a great conversion— 
one of the few successful examples of conversion imaginatively treated. At 
a first glance, it may appear surprising that the yeast-like working of the 
Evangelical Movement should have found so few monuments in literature 
\ f 
of a permanent and memorable order. We have the many records, simple 
or more complex, of those who underwent conversion themselves, but 
outside of these direct testaments there exists a great dearth in creative 
literature of an impressive treatment of this theme. The probable reason is 
that the Evangelical Movement (with its later nineteenth-century Revivalist 
off-shoot) was hardly a general cultural movement, and thus escaped the 
attention of most of the finer novelists and poets. (A telling contemporary 
document in this matter is John Foster’s essay On some of the Causes 
by which Evangelical Religion has been rendered unacceptable to Persons 
of Cultivated Taste.) This tract and aspect of English life, Masefield has 
rescued and preserved; and, quite apart from its artistic merits, The Ever- 
lasting Mercy has importance as relating the tale of a sudden conversion— 
conversion, that is, according to the Evangelical formula. In fact, the poem 
_ is brimming with broad human interest and drama. Poaching; a fight in 
the moonlit fields; an uproarious night of debauch; a temptation to suicide; 
and a mad run, naked, through a sleeping town—these are some of the 
incidents which go to make up a tumultuous story. Indeed, there is little 
enough of the badly-written gospeller’s tract about the poem, unless we 
except the first twenty-four lines (which E. V. Knox of Punch parodied not 
unjustly in his poem The Everlasting Percy). After this salvationist’s little 
outburst, the poem rings authentic to the end; as clear and sure in its 
unfolding of wrong-doing as in its final account of redemption. . 
© Mr. Masefield ıs generally recognized as a hit-or-miss craftsman of 
prodigious powers. His expressiveness is great, his mind active and teeming 
to the point where revision must seem a cold and unlovely labour. The 
Everlasting Mercy is certainly a poem embedding many slips of style. 
At the same time, of his three great narrative poems (Dauber and Reynard 
the Fox are thé two others), it is easily the most dynamic, the most indis- 
solubly “given.”.One criticism maintained against this poem is that though 
it has dramatic force @nd flow, it lacks a proper continuity and shape. 
Mrs. Jaggard’s long disquisition is quoted as an example of this, as an 
instance of “foreign matter” intruding. Artistically, this poor country- 
woman’s life-story (told with all the diffusiveness of the uneducated person) 


can be objected to. The hundred-and-forty-nine lines, in which she scolds. 
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her little son whom she finds talking to the wastrel Kane, recounts her 
many domestic sorrows, and prophesies the final judgment of God in which 
life’s injustices will be amended, look—to begin with—as if they might be 
excised without loss. But besides the authentic picture it gives of a 
dogged nineteenth-century simple woman’s effort to hold her family 
togethereand bring it up to outward grace, under the triple pressure of 
poverty, illness, and temptation, the passage is essentially linked to the 
poem. Mrs. Jaggard’s fiery “witness” as to the coming of the Lord 
prepares the soil in Kane’s spirit for the seed of grace which Miss Bourne, 
the Quakeress, is later to plant there. This is admitted by Saul himself: 

I stunk away into the night 

Knowing deep down that she was right. , 
Looked at, then, as marking an important pre-conversion moment on the 
road to eventual salvation, the passage is seen to play its part, to perform. 
an integral rôle in the poem. 

The actual illumination which, at length, dawns on Kane’s spirit is 
-touched off by some few words of a Quaker spinster. There is no great 
distinction in them; only a gentleness and sincerity in the tone of their 
being uttered. But they are spoken at the crucial minute. Miss Bourne’s 
Gospel message may appear naive, but is clearly the right stuff for rough 
chaps like Kane. In his encounter with the parson, Kane had been 
confronted by more close and ingenious argument. But because of the 
parson’s compromise with the material comforts of life, Saul had remained 
quite unimpressed. He knew he was worsted, but stayed unconvinced: 

The trained mind outs the upright soul, 

As Jesus said the trained mind might, 

Being wiser than the sons of light, 

But trained men’s minds are spread so thin 

They let all sorts of darkness in; 

Whatever light man finds they doubt it, 2 
- They love not light, b Ik about it. 

The Everlasting Mercy _is one oflth poems (and here we may 
think of Chaucer and Donne) in\which re: 
and unexpectedly combine. DgubeN (1913), which tells the tragedy of a 
divided spirit (half-mariner, ha inter), maintains much of this combina- 
tion. But the seven-line stanza yme Royal) employed throughout the 
poem puts a brake on the more_rapid effects gained by the couplet in The 
Everlasting Mercy. Here, X ber, the exigencies of rhyme tend to fill 
out the descriptive pgssag etaphor, and simile proliferate beyond their 
terse economic use g earlier poem: À 

Si was\&feep, sleeping a calm deep sleep, ` 

q Warden of the Egyptian dead 

In some ÒQ haunted temple buried deep 

Under the desert sand, sterile and red. 
_ The Dauber shook his arm; ~Si jumped and said 

“Good yarn, I swear! I say, you have a brain— 

Was that eight bells that went?” He slept again. 
Lines two to four of this stanza are a “literary, interpolation, and a 
poeticism such as would not have been met within The Everlasting 
Mercy. : i ? 

Herbert Palmer has made very substantial claims for Mr. Masefield. 
He describes him as “a poet of the emotions . . . probably. the greatest 
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poet of the primitive passions since ‘Shakespeare.”* When we think 
of the wild cast of characters in the poet’s first two important poems, 
we incline to assent to this. Both these works can be considered as 
belonging to the poet’s romantic phase. Both of them feature intro- 
spection and action. Defining the end of romantic art as being a species 
of self-knowledge, we can view The Everlasting Mercy and Datber as 
two imposing romantic narratives, two of the most memorable in this 
century. ; 

Certain critics, however, have preferred Mr. Masefield’s Reynard the Fox , 
(1919) to either of these earlier pieces. The opening of this poem obviously 
echoes the overture to Chaucer’s Canterbury Tales, with fox-hunters and 
followers substituted for a gathering of pilgrims. This is Mr. Masefield’s 
most objective poem—the classical answer to his romantic début. In it, he 
returns to the rhyming couplet, and the passages describing the fox’s fleet- 
foot run go with the bracing speed of the wind. John Middleton Murry 
read into this poem a nostalgia for a way of life which was passing even as 
the poet wrote. In an essay published in 1920, he spoke of Mr. Masefield’s 
“self-appointed end” as “the glorification of England in narrative verse.’4 
That the poet’s work has redounded to the celebration of our native ethos 
is hardly to be questioned. But what is highly arguable is that this was 
Mr. Masefield’s “self-appointed end”—the one thing held in mind when 
he sat down to write. It makes of him a national and patriotic poet, in a 
certain overt sense, which he is not. Again, one may query the conscious 
deposit of nostalgia in this poem. With the racy optimism of The Canter- 
bury Tales as something of a model in his mind, Mr. Masefield would 
seem to have forgone much of the indulgent enjoyment of regret. The 
poem, too, is a comedy in that Reynard the hero escapes, another fox 
being taken in his place. Mr. Masefield has written much besides the 
three long works? here considered, his Collected Poems alone running to 
over nine hundred and fifty pages. For vigour, authenticity, and lyrical 
grace they are not, however, easily matched. The stamina of the poet is 
in them. Here is his quintessential contribution. DEREK STANFORD. 


1 New Paths on Helicon. 

2 Post-Victorian Poetry (1938). 

3 Post-Victorian Poetry, 

4 Contained in Aspects of Literature (1920). 

5 Murtel Spark, in her excellent study of the Laureate John Masefield (1953) also 
chooses these three poems as the substance of her dissertation. 


TEN YEARS OF HUMAN RIGHTS 


HIS: year is the tenth anniversary of the adoption of the Universal 

Declaration of Human Rights by the Assembly of the United Nations. 

It is being, or is to be, celebrated in all the 80 countries which are 
members of the Assembly...There is indeed not much cause for rejoicing 
because, after the resounding Declaration was published, “as a common 
standard of achievement for all peoples and all nations,” little was done 
to implement it. The preamble states that “every individual and every 
organ of society, keeping this Declaration constantly in mind, shall strive 
by teaching and education to promote respect for these rights and freedoms, 
and: by progressive measures, national and international, to secure their 
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universal and effective recognition and observance, both among the peoples 
of Member States themselves and among the peoples of territories under 
their jurisdiction.” It is true that two Covenants were drafted, after much 
labour, by the Human Rights Commission with a view to putting into a 
more precise form the principles of the Declaration, so that they should 
be bindiag on those States which would ratify the Covenants. One dealt 
with civil and political, the other with economic and social, Rights. 

The Government of the United States, however, which at the Conference 
at San Francisco had taken the initiative in making the international 
assurance of Human Rights and fundamental freedoms an integral part of 
the Charter, had second thoughts, in view of the Cold War. It announced 
that it would not be a party to the Covenants, and in place of them 
proposed to the Human Rights Commission “a programme for action,” 
so-called. That was a euphemism for a programme of inaction, substituting 
study of certain Human Rights, reports about their national application, 
and the extension of the advisory services of the United Nations to the 
less advanced countries, in matters of such rights, for any undertaking 
of legal obligations with regard to the Rights as a whole, or any specific 
part of them. Nevertheless, the drafting of the Covenants was completed; 
and they were passed some years ago by the Economic and Social Council 
to the Assembly of the United Nations. There they are being meticulously 
and slowly examined, article by article, in one of the Committees, At the 
present rate of progress it will be years before they càn be adopted. In the 
meantime no machinery has been set up by the United Nations to deal 
effectively with petitions and complaints of violation or denial of the 
Rights proclaimed in the Declaration, though annually thousands are 
received by the Secretariat and notified to thé Human Rights Commission. 
Naturally, a feeling of frustration has been aroused, particularly among 
the younger States and among the Non-Governmental Organizations— 
N.G.O.s as they are called—which are concerned with these matters, and 
have been given consultative status with the Council and the Commission. 

It is a paradoxical situation that the big Western Powers, the United 
Kingdom, U.S.A. and France, which have in their own country a strong 
tradition, and effective national machinery, for assuring these Rights 
and freedoms to their citizens, have damped down attempts to set up 
any international organs in the United Nations or establishing similar 
instruments. Some Asian, African and South-American States, on the 
other hand, have pressed, and continue to press for action. The Soviet 
Union also and her satellites consistently press for the adoption of the 
Covenants defining the Rights, particularly those in the Economic and 
Social Covenant; though they did not adopt the Declaration, and though 
at the same time they oppose any idea of an international tribunal to 
examine complaints. For that would be an interference with the sacred 
principles of national sovereignty. It was opportune that, on the ninth 
anniversary of the signing’ of the Declaration, a Private Members’ Bill 
was introduced in the House of Commons by the Hon. Antony Wedgwood 
Benn to make provision for the establishment of Human Rights Commis- 
sions in the British non-self-governing colonies and protectorates. The Bill 
was authorized to be printed; but it had a scant hearing in the House 
on a Friday early this year. It should come up again for consideration 
during this tenth year. The purpose of the Bill, which is the first ‘on the 
subject to be introduced in the English Parliament, is to enable Her Majesty, 
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by Order-in-Council, to provide for a Commission in each and every one 
of 40 or more territories which are non-self-governing. It is there that 
some action is called for to assure respect for human rights. In the 
United Kingdom itself Parliament is vigilant to see that the individual 
citizen enjoys these rights and fundamental liberties. The Human Rights 
Commissions, which may be set up by Order-in-Council, would gomprise 
_ persons who are members of all the main races resident in the territory; 
and, in territories where representative institutions exist, would include 
persons elected to serve on the Legislative Council. They would have 
power to publish and make available the Declaration in the territory, 
to enquire into the extent to which the provisions of the Declaration are 
being implemented, and to investigate, if they think fit, reports submitted to 
them, by individuals or organizations, complaining of a denial of human 
rights. This last power and the qualification are both significant. It would 
be a great step forward if within the Commonwealth machinery were 
set up for examining complaints, as can now be done in the Council of 
Europe; and discretion is given to the Commissions in order to prevent 
the abuse of the right of petition by subversive elements. 

Another function which it is proposed to confer on the Commission is 
to publish a full report containing an account of its work in the preceding 
year, a list and brief description of the complaints submitted, and a report 
of any action taken, and a report on the extent to which the Declaration 
is implemented in the territory, with any recommendations for future 
progress. That is the kind of action which, in the heyday of the Human 
Rights Commission of the United Nations, it was fondly hoped that an 
international body would undertake. The British Commonwealth could 
give an example to the world by an earnest effort to implement the first 
principles of the Declaration. 

The last session, the fourteenth, of the Human Rights Commission, which 
was held at the headquarters of the United Nations in March and April this 
year, under the Presidency of the representative of Ceylon, was less 
negative and barren than some of its recent predecessors. It resolved on 
the continuance of annual sessions, although a Committee, appointed by 
the Economic and Social Council, had recommended that the Commission 
should in future meet bi-ennially. It resolved also to continue the annual 
publication of a Yearbook on Human Rights, though its size may be 
controlled. The Governments, moreover, have been asked to submit tri- 
ennial reports on their action concerning Human Rights, and the Secretary- 
General is to prepare suggestions which will guide the Governments in the 
preparation. For the first issue only 35 of the 80 member States submitted 
reports, covering the years 1954/6. 

What was more revolutionary and encouraging was that, by a narrow 
majority of nine for, seven against, and one abstention—the Commission 
is composed -of 18 members—the Commission resolved to appoint a 
seven-member Committee to study the problem of “communications.” 
The term is used for the petitions and complaints which are received by 
the Secretariat; and this Committee is to recommend to the Commission 
at its next session a procedure in handling communications, “which is 
better calculated to profnote respect for and observance of fundamental 
Human Rights.” The resolution was proposed by Argentine, Belgium, 
Israel and the Philippines; and those nations—except Belgium—are 
members of the Committee, together with India, Italy, Lebanon and the 
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Ukraine. Years ago the Economic and Social Council passed a Resolution, 
which provides that the Commission has no power to take any action 
in regard to the complaints concerning Human Rights; but that may 
now be reconsidered. In order to avoid the abuse of the Right of Petition. 
and irresponsible complaints, one of the N.G.O.s urged that only petitions 
which gre sponsored by a Non-Government Organization should be - 
examined, so as to assure a reasonable basis for the complaint. The whole 
matter will be examined by the Committee; they will no doubt have regard 
to the procedure established by the Council of Europe in investigating 
complaints. 

In recent years the Commission has initiated a study of discrimination 
in education, in religious rights and practices, and in employment and 
occupation. A comprehensive report on the first subject was prepared by 
a Lebanese expert, and is being studied by Governments. At its next 
session in 1959, the Commission is to draft principles about non-discrimina- 
tion in educational matters, and to discuss the report. At this next meeting, 
also, the Commission is to consider a draft-Convention on the right of 
asylum, which has been circulated to Governments, a draft Declaration 
on the Rights of the Child, and a report on the Right to be free from 
- arbitrary arrest. The session then marked some progress in the way of 
giving effect to the preamble of the Declaration. The scintilla of action is 
due to the initiative of the smaller States. It would be an auspicious way 
of celebrating the tenth anniversary if the British Parliament reconsidered 
the Bill. about the application of Human Rights in the Colonies and 
Protectorates, that was introduced last year, or a similar Bill, and took 
some action about it. It would show that, in the Commonwealth, Great 
Britain pays more than lip-service to the Universal Declaration. j 

NORMAN BENTWICH 


THE SECOND EMPIRE. XVII 
BARON HAUSSMANN 


AUSSMANN confidently proclaimed that the increasing population 

and prosperity of the capital provided ample security for the 

enormous loans. “Give Paris lungs,” he argued, “and it will pay 
for itself.’ The revenues of the Municipality were rapidly increasing, and 
he was delighted to discover that they had been underestimated by his 
timid predecessor. His aims were summarized in memoranda under four 
heads. 1. To uncover historic and public buildings, palaces, churches, etc. 
2. To improve public health by clearing away insanitary areas. 3. To 
construct broad boulevards, healthier and better -suited to the movement 
of troops in case of riots. 4. To open up the approaches to the new railway 
termini. He quoted the injunction of Le Roi Soleil to Mansard: “Build, 
build: we will supply the money and the foreigner will pay it off.’ Though . 
he knew little of the history of the city he arranged for the collection of ° 
illustrative documents at the Musée Carnavalet. 

The most spectacular achievement was the construction of boulevards, 
based on a master plan of two great arteries north-south and’ east-west, 
with many connecting roads. He was assailed with loud cries of vandalism, 
extravagance, robbing the people of their homes, compensation claims 
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degenerating into a ramp. That the whole scheme cost more than expected 
was inevitable, and appeared to him and the Emperor a trifle in com- 
. parison with the enormous improvement in appearance, convenience and 
public health. Less outwardly impressive but no less vital to the welfare of 
the city was the supply of pure water from outside ‘the Paris basin, the 
network of sewers, and the measures for the disposal of sewage. He was 
also the first to deal with cemeteries in relation to public health. The most 
popular of the changes was the beautification of public parks and open 
spaces, including the Champs Elysées and the Bois de Boulogne. Further 
improvements were effected in the quais and bridges, the building of the 
most sumptuous opera house in Europe, churches and schools, asylums and 
homes for incurables. markets and abattoirs, town halls, theatres, barracks, 
hospitals, the restoration of Notre Dame and the Elysée. Though thousands 
of dwellings were demolished, many more were built. When Jules Ferry 
charged him with lacking all sense of legality, he replied that he was 
working for the welfare of the community and enjoyed the complete 
confidence of the Emperor.” 

- Haussmann was never fully satisfied with his official status. He dreamed 
of the creation of a new Ministry of Paris, himself at the helm, with the 
title and rank of Minister, carrying with it the right to speak in the Conseil 
d'Etat and freedom from all control except that of the Emperor. Annoyed 
by opposition to two of his schemes in the Conseil d’Etat in 1860, he 
threatened to resign unless he was allowed to plead for them on equal 
terms. He enclosed a draft decree for the Emperor’s approval: “The Baron 
Haussmann, Senator, Prefect of the Seine, has the rank of Minister and 
the right to sit in our Council of State. He will assume the title of Minister 
of Paris.” That, replied the Emperor, was impossible; but his powers were 
increased and he was allowed to attend the Conseil d’Etat as an 
Extraordinary member. The Emperor’s decision was due to the resistance 
of important Ministers, especially Rouher and Baroche, who treated the 
Prefect with marked coolness when he took part in the Conseil d’Etat. 
Viel-Castel, who believed the worst of everybody, regarded him with 
contempt and resented the Emperor’s favour. “A cunning scoundrel like 
Haussmann, if enterprizing and useful, will be well treated and spoiled. 
His hand will be pressed and he will be received with beaming smiles.” 
A partial consolation was found in his election to the Académie des Beaux 
Arts and the calling of a boulevard after his name. 

His finest hour was the Great Exhibition of 1867. He had served on the 
Committee which began its work in 1863. All the celebrities visited the 
Hôtel de Ville where they were suitably entertained, and no Frenchman 
of his time received so many foreign decorations. His portrait at this proud 
moment was drawn by Mme. Baroche, whose husband was no friend. “He 
is very big. But like most of his buildings he excels by size rather than 
by grace or harmony, a Titan, not an Apollo. An Attila of expropriation, 
he destroyed Paris in order to make it greater than all France.” A common- 
place talker with conventional ideas, she continued, he only became 
eloquent and interesting when dilating on his own achievements. In such 
a man neither taste nor modesty could be expected, yet he deserved a place 
in history and would have it. Rouher was often called the Vice-Emperor, 
declared Thiers; the real Vice-Emperor was the Prefect ‘of the Seine. 
Rouher required the skill of a tight-rope walker to combine his jealousy 
of Haussmann’s influence with his sincere respect for their common master. 
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The ideal of a renovated capital, he argued, was excellent, and the busy 
ruler could not be held responsible for any mistakes in carrying it out. 
Though Haussmann was roughly handled in the Senate and the Chamber, 
no one questioned his personal incorruptibility. He multipled irregularities 
and cared nothing for rules, declares Ollivier, but he was obsessed by the 
artist's passionate longing to witness the completion of his work. During 


the Great Exhibition master and servant looked back on the long struggle. ` 


Haussmann: If I had foreseen all the difficulties, jéalousies, calumnies, 
intrigues, I would have refused the invitation. 

Emperor: I too have had my difficulties (taking his hand affectionately). 
I understand you, for you are not the only person to suffer from injustice 
and ingratitude. They are aiming at me through the man who serves me 
with rare fidelity. I, too, am faithful, and will remain so to the end in’ the 
promise of my friendship. 

The offer of a large sum to provide for the years of his retirement waé 
declined on the ground that this was needless. “You have given me some- 
thing of inestimable value—your affection.” 

As a firm believer in benevolent autocracy Haussmann frowned on the 
Liberal Empire, and the appointment of Ollivier in January, .1870, closed 
his official career. He would not work with him, he declared, nor would 
he be associated in any way with the new regime. “The Liberal Empire! 
But was it not already liberal in the best and widest sense? Resting on 
universal suffrage, was it not the complete expression of the country? 
What former ruler was so constantly concerned with the wellbeing of the 
people? The Parliamentary Empire! I would have nothing to do with it, 
convinced that it would lead us to disaster. So I decided to leave the 
Hôtel de Ville without compensation and without alternative plans.” The 
Emperor, by this time in failing health and with a weakening will, told 
him that he must resign. “Nothing of the sort,’ was the reply. “They must 
either dismiss me or keep me.” The bitterness remained for the rest of his 
life. 

From his villa on the Rivi the fallen Prefect witnessed “with stupe- 
faction” the virtual abdication of his old master. “A Napoleon with the 
almost nominal sovereignty of Louis Philippe: what a bad joke!” That he 
had changed his views he did not believe, but he had always been easily 
impressed, and Ollivier had a golden tongue. “To restore the Parliamentary 
régime which he had overturned, to abandon the power he had exercised 
with distinction for 17 years, was the limit.” Returning to Paris in May, 
1870, he was agreeably surprised to find the-Emperor dissatisfied with his 
modest role as a constitutional ruler, and with a low opinion of his new 
Ministers and their chief. When they were alone after lunch at Saint-Cloud 
on June 13 the host amazed his visitor by his opening words. 

Emperor: I wish to change my Ministry. Yes, I never imagined such 
incapacity. We must form a Grand Ministére together at the close of fhe 
session. 

Haussmann: I will do my best to help, but I have no wish to return to 
public life. Some subordinate appointment would be the limit of my 
ambition. With my convictions Í should be a mis&t in any Cabinet. That 
is why in the past I declined the portfolios you offered me, and confined 


myself in the discussions of the Council to the affairs of Paris. If I were , 


still of use it would only be on condition of having my hands free in any 
task assigned to me, of course under the authority of my master. 
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Emperor: Do you imagine I should offer you a minor position? 

Haussmann: You would replace the Parliamentary Liberal Empire by 
the Authoritarian Liberal Empire? 

Emperor (decisively): Yes. My recent experience proves that with us 
power, to be respected, must be in a single hand and strong. 

Haussmann proceeded to develope his programme in a series ef inter- 
views with his old master with a view to the restoration of autocracy, 
reserving for the decision of a plebiscite or referendum any serious conflict 
with the Legislature. Agreeing on the essential issues they differed about 
the timing of a new coup d'état. The Emperor intended to wait till the end 
of the session and the departure of the Deputies. Such delay, protested his 
visitor, would be dangerous. for no one knew what irremediable errors the 
inexperienced Ministers might commit in the meantime. The Emperor 
responded: “I will see to that.” When Ollivier read this extraordinary story 
in Haussmann’s Memoirs many years later he exploded: “If this is true; 
if, after giving me so many proofs of confidence and friendship; if, in the 
evening of the day on which he had thanked me for my talent and devotion 
he had described me as a nitwit, he would have been the basest of men. 
If, on the morrow of the plebiscite, he had contemplated a coup d’état 
against the national verdict, he would have been the most imbecile of 
politicians. Such an outrage on his memory as this narrative has never 
been known.” Did Haussmann, never a friend of Ollivier, invent or mis- 
represent the utterances of the Emperor? We cannot tell. 

On the outbreak of war he returned to Paris, went straight to the 
Tuileries, and offered his services. Finding the Empress and some officers 
in the council room he was invited to join them. After a General had urged 
the declaration of a state of seige, someone pointed out that there were no 
troops in the capital. Asked by the Empress to speak, Haussman argued 
for such a declaration as essential for the safety of the dynasty and the 
capital, the necessary troops to be summoned from Algeria and elsewhere. 
At her request he was asked to draft the proclamation, which he did 
without leaving the table. No other task was assigned to him before the 
Empire collapsed. A few months later the Tuileries and Saint-Cloud, the 
scene of many eager exchanges with his old master,.and the Hôtel de 
Ville, where he planned his reforms and had ruled like a Dictator, went up 
in flames. The boulevards remained. Si momentum requiris circumspice. 

G. P. Goocu 
To be continued. 


HAD HITLER JEWISH BLOOD? 


HE figure of Amfortas, the ailing king of the Grail in Parsifal 
T iascinatea Hitler. Around 1933, when he was still free to indulge 

in his dreams of artist and thinker, he once in a discussion with 
Rauschning gave free rgin to his admiration of Wagner and his work. 
Later on the task of constituting the Great Germanic Reich in the 
continent between Calais and the Urals absorbed all his energy, and the 
warlord banished the artist and thinker from the scene. “He had discovered 
with almost hysterical excitement, that everything written by that great 
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man (Wagner) that he read was in agreement with his own innermost, 
subconscious, dormant conviction. The problem, he cried, is this: How can 
we arrest racial decay? What is the true content of this most profound 
drama, apart from its Christian embroidery?.The king is suffering from 
the incurable ailment of corrupted blood. All of us are suffering from 
the ailmtnt of mixed, corrupted blood.” In the case of Amfortas we know 
the origin of his ailment; he has enjoyed the love of the daughters of the 
desert in Kundry’s enchanted garden; he has committed ‘racial disgrace’ 
{to use the revolting jargon of the former régime) and has to pay the price. 

Why does Hitler stress with such hysterical emphasis the general validity 
of this terrible biological law: (all of us are suffering). Is this only a 
rhetorical figure, or is it a deeply personal and shattering problem which 
wotks itself into the foreground and raises its Gorgon-head? Hitler is 
‘beyond suspicion of having ever made love to the daughters of the desert; 
his complete lack of animal vitality, of feeling and warmth, the icy coldness 
of a damned soul, make him perfectly secure. The key to his terrible secret 
is to be looked for elsewhere, and we find it in Jetzinger’s important book: 
Hitlers Jugend (Vienna 1956). Jetzinger, a grammar school teacher at Linz, 
has unearthed facts of central importance and, as a valuable addition, he 
also discloses the slum-milieu in which Hitlers unique. personality 
originated. There can be no doubt today, that he was of part-Jewish origin, 
or, at the very least, that he was forced to believe that he, too, suffered 
from the “evil of mixed and corrupted blood.” According to Jetzinger, 
Hitler’s grandmother on his father’s side, Maria Anna Schicklgruber 
(1796-1847), gave birth in 1837 to an illegitimate child, who became the 
father of Hitler, Alois Schicklgruber (1837-1905). Nearly five years later 
this woman married an unemployed miller named Johann Georg Hiedler 
(1792-1857). If Alois had been a pre-marital child of this Hiedler, the 
father would have legitimized him at once or in the course of the marriage 
and taken him into his house. But nothing of that sort happened: Alois 
was educated in the house of Johann Nepomuk Hiedler, a younger brother 
of Johann Georg. 

This foster-father of Alois Schickigruber went at some time in 1876, 
accompanied by three witnesses (all of them illiterates who, no doubt, 
affixed their signatures by crosses), to the priest of the small village in 
which Alois had been born in 1837. The priest drew up a legal document, 
according to which “Georg Hiedler, who is well know to the witnesses, 
has accepted and acknowledged the deposition of Anna Schicklgruber that 
he was the father of her child, and demands the entry of his name in the 
parish register.” Thereupon Alois, then already thirty, was legitimized as- 
the son of Johann Georg Hiedler (who had died 19 years earlier), by an 
appropriate entry in the parish register. and henceforth called himself 
Alois Hitler. With his intimate knowledge of the appropriate procedure, 
Jetzinger proved not only that this legitimization was invalid according 
to Austrian law but also that the depositions of the witnesses were wholly 
unreliable. 

. Now we have to transfer ourselves to the Nuremberg prison of 1946, 
where, among others, Hans Frank, Governor-Gerftral of Poland, awaits 
execution. He wrote down in haste an account of his life, and reported 
that Hitler towards the end of 1930 showed him a letter from-his nephew 
William Patrick Hitler, the son of a half-brother, Alois Hitler, who had 
settled in Paris and married an Irish woman. There was an allusion in this 
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letter to an illegitimate Jewish grandfather of Hitler and Hitler regarded 
the letter as an attempt at blackmail: rumours had already then appeared 
in the international press, but William Patrick seems to have threatened 
to divulge the actual facts. Commissioned by Hitler, Frank then undertook 
Investigations which produced the following information: Anna Schickl- 
gruber, Hitler’s grandmother, was employed at Graz (Austria) as*cook by - 
the Jewish family of Frankenberger. Frankenberger had paid alimony on 
behalf of his son (then 19 years old) for Schicklgruber’s child (who became 
Hitler’s father) till his fourteenth year. 

There also existed a correspondence between Frankenberger and Hitler’s 
grandmother, based on the unspoken consent of all concerned that Schickl- 
gruber’s child had been begotten in circumstances which made Franken- 
berger liable to pay alimony. Hitler then did not deny all these facts 
disclosed by Frank, but he tried to extricate himself in the following way: 
He knew that his father was not conceived through intercourse with young 
Frankenberger, which he did not, however, deny. He knew that his father 
issued from the pre-marital relations of his grandmother with the man who 
later became her husband. But they were both poor, and Frankenberger paid 
alimony for fourteen years as a highly welcome contribution to their 
miserable household. As he was well-to-do they had named him as the 
father, and he paid, being afraid of a law-suit and publicity. Hitler did 
not hestitate to ascribe to his grandmother this particular meanness in 
order so to avoid the odium of part-Jewish origin, but he did not deceive 
Frank, who remained convinced that Hitler was part-Jewish. He writes: 
“According to these disclosures Hitler himself was a quarter-Jew and his 
hatred of Jews was partly caused by hatred of his relatives which originated 
from a ‘revolt of his blood.’” He continued “This whole affair was very 
shocking.” 

Very shocking, indeed! When besides all this we consider the horrible 
conditions in which Hitler—very much by his own fault, as we learn again 
from Jetzinger—lived, the life of a down-and-out, a verminous vagabond 
peddling “artistic” self-designed picture-postcards in Viennese coffee houses, 
spending the nights in a doss-house when he was able to collect the few 
pence for a bed in a common dormitory—then we perceive the unique 
hatred of himself and of the world. He managed in the end to set the 
world aflame and died the death of a Chicago gangster “taken for a ride” 
and killed in the car. A body is thrown out in some dark corner, petrol 
is poured on it and set alight—there remains only the stench of burnt 
petrol and carbonized flesh. The “Nuremberg Laws” are thus only a 
reflection of his personal drama. In his youth he had a strong fixation. on 
his mother—probably the only real attachment of this lonely wolf—and 
he must have hated his father with the whole burning and infernal hatred 
of which he was capable: self-hatred, hatred against the illegitimate Jewish 
blood in his veins, hatred against the Jewish “ravisher” of his “Aryan” 
grandmother and against his whole race. This then is the wound of 
Amfortas: the wound which can never be healed. 

Finally the fates of Hitler and Wagner become interwined in a strange 
way. We know that Wagner, the “hairdresser from Saxony,” as Gottfried 
Keller called him, with the sharply contrasted inter-mixture of genius with 
revolting and pathological features, exercised a profound spell on him. 
Hitler became the protégé in his early Munich years of the Hanfstaengl and 
Bruckmann families, and through them he became intimately acquainted 
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with Wagner’s world. It may have fascinated him at first that Wagner, too, 
was 4 passionate anti-semite; there are many passages in his prose writings, 
particulary in Jewry in Music, illustrating this point. ‘When Nietzsche 
finally turned away from him (Der Fall Wagner, 1888) he, (Nietzsche) in 
his turn reproached him precisely for the “Jewish” elements in his music 
which he called “a music of sweat, never.ending, a music of grimaces, of 
counterfeit, of the parody of a grand style.” But the inner relation between 
Hitler and Wagner goes still further. Did he ever hear that Wagner also 
believed he was the illegitimate son of a part-Jew, the writer and actor 
Ludwig Geyer? At Christmas 1869, Wagner had just obtained some old . 
letters written by Geyer, and as Nietzsche was then visiting him, he poured 
out his secret worries to him. Many years later in Fall Wagner, Nietzsche 
wrote: “Was Wagner a German at all? We have some reason for asking 
this. It is difficult to discover in him any German trait. His father was an 
actor named Geyer. A Geyer is almost an Adler.” (Both Geyer and Adler 
—vulture and eagle—are German-Jewish names) (cf. E. Newman. Life of 
Wagner. Appendix II to vol. 2. App. I to vol. 3} Thus in Wagner, too, 
a racking doubt was the cell out of which this cancer of hatred of the 
Jews grew. Finally the psychological function of hatred of the Jews 
becomes particularly clear in the quarrel-~between Nietzsche and Wagner 
as to what constitutes the essence of Jewishness. All these men behave 
like primitives who cannot understand the real cause of their illness, but 
seek a culprit already disliked on other grounds. < 
MARCEL P. HORNIK 


PROBLEMS AND PROSPECTS IN BRAZIL 


RAZILIA, the speck in the heart of red territories 600 miles west of 
Bric de Janeiro and of Sao Paúlo, which must to obey the law become 

the new capital by April 21, 1960, divides audible- Brazilians into 
uncompromising camps. Opponents include rich folk who will miss the 
present capital’s unsurpassable glamour centred about the white and silver 
beaches of a wonder bay, and, for some, a night life that rivals the industry 
of pre-war Berlin in supplying intelligence, beauty and absence of inhibition 
by gracious Negresses (in a country delightfully free from race, religion or 
colour prejudices at most levels). Other critics of Brazilia, in the fastest 
growing city in the world, Sao Paulo, declare that the plans are inexcusable, 
for they involve incalculable astronomic outlay at a time when Brazil’s 
economic and financial position is, unquestionably, grave. They point out 
that, the 1958 budget originally showing estimated receipts of cruzeiros 
111,000 million and expenditure of 121,000 million. was finally voted by 
Congress with receipts estimated optimistically. at 130,000 million, and 
expenditure at 140,500 million. Moreover, in the city whose population has 
recently surpassed that of Rio and now stands at over 3,500,000, where 
_ coffee and car production and other wealth-givinggindustries predominate, 
there is no topic as popular as the national life-giver. Brazil supplies half 
the world’s coffee production. The size of Europe, Brazil stretches about 
2,500 miles from north to south, about 2,500 miles east to west, has a 
coast line on the Atlantic of 4,579 miles. The population of about 62 million 
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is increasing by two per cent a year. Unfortunately, people in money- 
conscious countries who urgently, pathetically and endlessly need good 
coffee, pay heed these days to “extracts,” to prices more than to quality. 
Brazilian production of coffee has recently soared and various defensive 
schemes to keep up the price among suppliers in neighbouring states have 
included the laying up of immense stocks in Brazilian docks, warehouses 
and cinemas on the north coast. Additionally, there is dread for the possible” 
results of the European common market—might it not lead to Britain’s 
flooding Europe with coffee from the Empire, Kenya and Jamaica, with 
Holland, Belgium and France tapping their African, West Indian depen- 
dencies? Thus 1957 saw the export of 14.3 million bags valued at 845.5. 
million dollars, or, 2.4 million bags less than in 1956, with the value down 
by 183 million dollars. ‘At home and abroad the Rio government took 
steps to stop the downward trend in world prices at the end of 1957. 
But what is to happen to stocks so enormous? Are coffee bon-fires, an 
appalling memory, to return? I may be forgiven a personal note on 
the lunacy of the world economy. Thirty-two hours after I had left Rio de 
Janeiro airport, the neat little customs man representing Bonn, courteously 
asked me at the German-French rail frontier if I had anything to declare, 
perhaps some coffee in my portable typewriter and suitcase? Opponents 
of the Brazilian project also point, of course, to the dancing of the cruziero 
—on Monday I was asked to pay 68 cruzeiros for a film and on Thursday 
afternoon 92, while beneath the gigantic and truly impressive statue of 
Christ 2,300 feet above Rio, the shopkeeper was satisfied with 70 cruzieros. 
It would be easy to cite endless statistics to show the parlous possibilities 
_ of the cruzeiro, but I doubt whether the jeremiahs are conscious of the 
immense flow into the country of private funds from the rich neighbouring 
territories and from banks and international groups. All have faith. 
_ It would be folly to exclude the pressure exercised on the head of state 
to enter into’ trade discussions with the Russians—who are without an 
“embassy in Rio de Janeiro. Russia will buy coffee and pay handsomely 
for enormous quantities by supplying machinery and technical aid. The 


diplomatic book in Brazil shows entries for the Envoy of Lithuania, for . | 


the Envoy of Latvia; Yugoslavia is represented by a general of national 
repute, whose linguistics would put lots of diplomatists to shame. The 
British Embassy occupies about three pages, the Mission of the U.S.A. 
about six pages—and the chancery of the latter must rival the largest 
building in Europe. In Sao Paulo the British Information office at the 
Consulate-General is run on a weary little shoe string, one chief, two 
secretaries and two minor assistants—that of the United States is an 
affair of dozens; the French Consulate-General is reinforced by grace 
and charm in which our neighbours specialize. It is impressive. 

But there are pleasing trends, if not more than that, on the Anglo- 
Brazilian trading front. In the years 1953-1957 the U.K. imported from 
Brazil to the value of £28.9 million, £37.0 million, £31.8 million, £26.7 
million and £30.7 million, respective exports being £17.7 million, £8.8 
» million, £6.5 million, £15.0 million and £18.4 million. But, if I might repeat 
the plea of leaders ofeour influential: Chamber of Commerce, in words 
recalling the views our young and alert Ambassador (Sir Geoffrey Harrison) 
spoke to me: “Vast opportunities which exist in Brazil for British enter- 
prize more than compensate for the additional effort required to maintain 
and enhance our stake in this great country. If other nations are able to 
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concentrate their attention on Brazil and make notable inroads in the 
market, why cannot we?” The Chamber asks, in words I would not try 
to alter, “Can it be that the spirit of competitive aggressiveness is lacking 
‘in our case?” The conclusion is drawn, yes in 1958, that the fault may be 
due to “the ignorance which frequently exists about Brazilian laws and 
regulations, and banking and business procedure,” as well as “the idea that 
suitable agents can be arranged at short notice, or while a ship is in’ port.” 
What of some of the country’s problems? A danger to stability in this 
or any other democracy may flow from public impatience at the state of 
transport in the cities, in trains, in tramways and omnibuses—with bunches 
of human grapes perilously clinging to portions of archaic sides that rattle 
` along excellent roads at 40 or 50-miles an hour. The conductors perform 
miracles of film star standard in collecting fares. President Jocelino 
Kubitchek showed another example of rare vision when he spoke recently 
of 1957 as “the year of the Brazilian motor vehicle.” What will happen 
to the solid blocks of traffic that now turn Rio and Sao Paulo into 
impassable avenues when the 16 new factories (one bears, I think, a British 
name) bring forth 91,130 new lorries, and cars in 1958, 169,000 in 1959 and 
232,000 in 1960? 

Brazila is favoured by friends of the President for many sound reasons. 
I will begin with one not normally mentioned. With noble natural advan- 
tages, warmth, exotic colour, a bay of celestial grandeur Rio provides too. 
many sharp economic and other contrasts. Let Brazilia copy, then, the 
civilized Swiss system—a quiet capital like Berne, and Rio and Sao Paulo 
will stay as the Zurich and Lausanne and Basle. With 750.000 people 
transferred 950 kilometres inland, to the west, trade will flow away from 
the weary, crowded coastal strip—the vast new road works will aid industrial 
development. Sao Paulo and Rio will breathe better, for a while. (Already 
in Sao Paulo aircraft leave every few minutes and the passengers in my 
machine for Brazilia all walked dressed as if prepared for a hop from 
Fleet Street to Golders Green.) The world’s architects will be stimulated, 
astounded, startled, by what they will see in Brazilia—thought first for the 
children, for women, for school life, for prompt and easy shopping of 
essentials, for churches and cinemas round the corner, for safety from 
noisy cars or smelly lorries, parks, trees, dignity, and order. 

President Kubitchek, descendant of Czechs, the medical student who at 
night tapped messages in a provincial telegraph office, handles almost all 
problems personally. For an hour or so before my chat I watched the 
public performance of his duties. The deputies, heads of industry, political 
leaders, sat at his side, argued, pleaded, succumbed to the warm smile, to 
the touch of the hand on their shoulders, the promise. Eighteen years after 
the Battle of Britain I landed in Rio de Janeiro in one of Air France’s 
“show” liners, 22 hours after leaving Paris. An eight or nine course dinner 
was served 25,000 feet up in the style worthy of France, with vintage 
champagne, caviare and smoked salmon. In September, 1960, Boeing 707 
machines with four reactors will slice this incredible performance by half— 
the flying time is to be about 12 hours, Paris-Rio de Janeiro. And I was 
assured by Monsieur Pierre Larcher, manager for Sapth America, that 110 
passengers will be carried at a time. Twice a week Air France will link 
London with the cities of Latin America. As we spoke J looked about me. 
The aircraft from Germany, Italy, Switzerland, Holland, Brazil, the U.S.A. 
stood about us. The Commonwealth was represented by the most ancient 
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trams I have seen in-the world. Eighteen years after the Battle of Britain. 
GEORGE BILAINKIN 


TRENDS IN GREECE ; 


HE intense interest which the foreign Press representatives in Athens 
manifested in the recent Greek General Election-—there were more 

“ than 60 compared with about half that-number in the 1956 election— 
was symptomatic of the importance which the world attaches to present 
political trends in Greece. Ironically enough, the great interest was in inverse. 
ratio to the “indifference,” the “cynicism,” and-even the “contempt”—all 
three expressions have been used by the Athens newspapers of all political 
parties—with which Britain and Turkey in particular, and the United States 
in a lesser degree, are considered to have treated Greece over the Cyprus 
question. With this involved issue, of course, made a thousand times worse, 
as the Greeks claim with some reason, by British encouragement of the 
Turks, was the subservient position to which Greece, historic defender of 
freedom and democracy in that part of the world, seemed to have been 
relegated in the defence of the Eastern Mediterranean and Middle East. 
The Greeks have seen their historic enemy, the Turks, who fought against 
the Free World in the first world war and sat on the fence whilst Greece 
bled in the second conflagration, lauded as our “staunch allies” and 
surfeited with American aid. 

As was not unexpected even by London, but with Washington strangely 
out of tune with political realities and certainly current Greek moods, 
despite an,earnest American desire to keep Greece out of the Russian camp, 
there has been the inevitable considerable shift of Greek votes to the Left. 
The National Radical Union Party of M. Karamanlis, it is true, is back 
in power, as the two major western democracies wished, with an overall 
majority of 46. Under the bitterly disputed reinforced proportional system 
they secured 173 seats against 79 of the extreme Left-wing EDA, or Union 
of Democratic Left, as it is officially ‘called, which becomes the major 
opposition. In the last Parliament, M. Karamanlis commanded 155 deputies 
in a Chamber of 300, the combined Opposition strength being composed of 
Liberals and EDA in alliance. Not unnaturally, the historic Liberal Party 
of the late Eleutherios Veniselos, which has been temporarily eclipsed by 
winning only 36 seats, has strongly criticised the new method of voting, 
which has wrongly, they assert, given the extreme Left a “bonus” of 34 seats 
in the second allocation, as EDA is not a single party but a coalition. EDA 
polled a total of 934,842 votes, against 793,831 polled by the Liberals, the 
percentages being 24.3 and 20.7 respectively. M. Karamanlis’s ERE polled 
1,578,513. 

Whilst the substantial step to the Left cannot be denied, and carries with 
it an obvious. warning for the Western Powers, its significance should neither 
be magnified nor under estimated. In the first place, though the proscribed 
KKE may hide its geal intentions under the general label of Union of 
Democratic Left, the increase in the vote of EDA from zero in 1952 to 79 
in the recent election does not by any means indicate that the 934,842 people 
who voted for the coalition are Communists, as suggested by the Athens 
correspondent of The Times, or justify the Observer’s headline on the 
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1esults; “Red Gains in Greece.” Apart from the weaknesses or otherwise of 
the new voting system, there were three major issues on which the election 
was fought, and which induced thousands of voters to move from centre to 
Left: 1. The continued low standard of living of the mass of the people, 


with 1,000,000 unemployed and many more under-employed; 2. Deep resent- . 


ment and anger with Britain over Cyprus, and disgust with America that 
she runs counter to her own vaunted democratic principles in backing 
Britain in her “evasions” and her support of the Turks; 3. Missile Bases. 
The third issue gained importance from the fact, exploited by the hard 
core of the Communists, that while Greece was being rated as of less value 
` than Turkey in the defensive scheme of things, Britain and the United States 
wanted to make Greece a “target for to-night” should atomic Hell break out. 
Actually, if they thought they were getting a square deal all round, the 
Greek people would hardly bother at all about missile bases, since their 
acute sense of realism would make them feel that the Greek nation would 
be under a potential threat if Turkey possessed them and Greece did not. 


And though the Greeks are not likely to pay much attention to Khruschev’s - 


warning, in an interview in the Athens independent newspaper Ta Nea, that 
Greece’s participation in NATO might involve her in “dangerous warlike 
adventures,” they may be excused if they take the Soviet Prime Minister- 
seriously when he emphasises “the great importance of Greece in the: 
Eastern Mediterranean.” The Greeks do not take this as mere flattery; they, 
are aware that Moscow has an axe to grind, but their pride obliges them to 
admit a truth which has apparently not yet dawned fully upon the Anglo- 
American partnership. 

Not that the strongly individualistic Greeks, with an innate love of Eternal 
Greece, are the least likely to slide willingly into the Red orbit. Greece has 
jts ideological fanatics, like every othér country, but the so-called Com- 


munist “danger” in Greece has never been any more real than the ~ 
Communist bogey of Cyprus, where the 30,000 strong Pan-Cyprian . 


Federation of Old Trade Unions is composed overwhelmingly of Christian 
Greek men and women who have joined to secure better. wages and working 
conditions. It is significant that in the elections the Left obtained most of 
its support from the urban districts, whilst the peasants voted fairly solidly 


for the return of the Karamanlis Government or for the Liberals. The . 


farming community have been quick to see the benefits of improved 


irrigation, tillage, marketing and electrification, and are patient in the hope _ - 


that, as the national product increases with the development of capital 
works so their economy and living standards will also progress. On the. 
other hand, apart from the Cyprus dispute and bitterness against Anglo- 
American policy, large sections of the workers no doubt felt quickly 
responsive to Liberal criticism that the previous Karamanlis Government 
had not done much to alleviate the immediate desperate needs of the masses. 

The Government’s programme, as is the case with Russia, has a long-term 
outlook, whereas, if one accepts the figures of former Prime Minister 
M. Tsaldaris, leader of the Populist Party, which has only four seats in the 
new Parliament, the number of destitute people in Greece has risen to 
3.5 million, of whom the majority have incomes of hardly more than the 
equivalent of two shillings a day. Some of the suport for the extreme Left 


is believed to have come from Civil Servants and white collar workers,” 


whose salaries have not measured up to the anti-inflationary steps of the 
Government and the rising cost of living. As the Liberal newspaper 
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Eleftheria puts it, the swing away from the Centre has been due to “the 
accumulated discontent of the masses against the West”, the heavy military 
expenditure—proportionately higher than that of any other NATO country, 
for it represents’ 40 per cent of the Budget—whilst American aid has been 
severely cut; and “the indifference of the State regarding the people’s 
material needs.” “The election verdict,” the paper sums up, “shows that 
Greece is at a very critical turning point.” With this comment, which, in its 
criticism of the two major democracies at least, expresses the view of the 
average Greek, one may couple the pre-Election Speech of M. Papandreou, 
joint leader of the Liberals with M. Sophocles Veniselos: “Greece feels a 
deep sorrow that the leaders of the Free World do not stand up to their 
mission. We remain in the Western Front, but without enthusiasm.” 

Many Greeks, of course, feel that America directly, and Britain 


-indirectly, want to retain Greece as a strategic outpost of the West without 


oa 


paying sufficient for the privilege. Their feelings are not softened when they 
dwell on the fact that the Turks are given about 20 dollars for every dollar 
that goes to Greece;-according to official American figures, the total value of 
U.S. aid to Turkey from 1949 until June 30, 1957, was 799,900,000 
dollars of which 379,800,000 was a gift. Direct American economic 
assistance to the Turks amounts to 80,000,000 dollars annually. The glaring 


` disparity between the aid given to the two countries, accentuated by the fact 


that the State receiving the lion’s share is rich in natural resources, while 
the other is poor in such, needs no emphasising. Nor is the position made 
any better for Greece by the fact that up to the present the World Bank 
has refused her a loan, and that the shipping slump has dealt a serious 
blow to the thousands of Greek seamen whose earnings contribute substan- 
tially to the national income, and that the country has run up against serious 
Gifficulties‘in regard to‘her tobacco exports. Tobacco is a main export, and 
last year’s crop exceeded the level of 80,000,000 tons. In its efforts to assist, 
the Government have decided to allocate funds to exporters to enable them 
to buy the surplus stocks. At the same time, all Greek newspapers are agreed 
that the economic tasks facing the new Karamanlis Government are more 
formidable than before, and that, though he has a reasonable working 
majority to confront a resolute and determined Opposition, the Premier 
will have all his work cut out to keep Greece on an_even keel, especially 
in the turbulent sea of international affairs. In Cyprus there is a dangerous 
reef. 

The Paris independent Le Monde is no doubt largely right in saying that 
“above all, the Communist gains in the Greek elections were due to the 
desire of the masses for a more daring social welfare policy”, but this 
usually realistic Paris newspaper also thought that the Greek reactions 
resulted from “neutralistic tendencies;” following the example of Yugo- 
slavia and Egypt, and exasperation over Western policy in Cyprus. In the 
existing situation both the United States and Britain share tremendous 
responsibility, and the New York Times can hardly bé credited with a 
capacity for dispelling false illusions at Washington by assuming that 
Karamanlis’s “landslide victory has reaffirmed in no uncertain terms 
Greece’s determination to remain faithful to her alliance and friendship with 


tthe United States and the other nations of the Free World.” It is 


undoubtedly true that all Greeks, with the exception of the actual Com- 
munists, earnestly desire to stay with the West, whose civilization she 
created and inspired; but not at any price. There is a strong urge towards 
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an independent foreign policy, and just how “independent” or “neutralist” 
this may be will depend on the United States and Britain; on the degree that 
' America is generous with her financial aid, to the extent that hungry Greeks . 
do not have to choose Communism to starvation, and do not feel that a 
large Greek Army is being maintained to boost an Anglo-American “Free 
World” policy which keeps 430,000 Greeks in Cyprus under a colonial 
status which seems to have no end. America’s share in the Cyprus ‘muddle 
is just as great as, if not more than, that of Britain, since she is the acknow- 
ledged leader of the Free World; yet she has permitted Mr. Dulles to 
formulate a policy in the Near and Middle East that has implied an extra- 
‘ ordinary and incredible faith in the Turk, with a very bad ‘record in history, 
and which, intentionally or not, has relegated Greece, with an incomparable 
record in the defencé of freedom, to a subservient place. The ERE news- 
paper Ethnikos Kiryx commented: “The Americans have every reason to 
be satisfied with ERE’s success in the elections, but we have very few 
reasons to be satisfied with the Americans.” This.view is widespread. Greece 
js at the cross-roads, but she has no intention of falling into the maw of 
the Russian Red Bear, though Moscow is working overtime to make the 
first embrace more appealing. But despite the ideological differences between 
Khruschev and Tito, the line-up of Greece with Yugoslavia in a joint policy. 
of “neutralism” or peaceful co-existence in the Balkans—the two countries 
are already virtually linked in a military pact or understanding—is some- 
thing that Russia would count a gain. For, although the Athens-Belgrade 
agreeinent concerns the common defence of their frontiers against attack 
by any third Power, obviously the extension of any strong neutralist trend 
towards Italy would not find favour either in Washington or London. And 
Italy has always been extremely sensitive about Greek and Yugoslav 
political trends, since she is a Mediterranean Power whose history merges 
with, and whose territory is adjacent to, that of the two other States con- 
cerned, and considers she has an equal interest in the Balkans. Moreover, 
neutralism has already gained some ground in Italy. where unemployment 
has favoured the Communist cause. 

On Britain’s part there can be no further shilly- -shallying in Cyprus. A 
“new plan” which does not fulfill the Archbishop’s main condition of self- 
determination after a specified and limited period of self-government 
has no chance of achieving a settlement. Makarios remains the key man in 
the quest for peace; his prestige in Greece and Cyprus remains enormous, 
despite the attacks from this country for his alleged complicity in the EOKA ’ 
movement. ‘Whether we like it or not, this movement is now recognized in 
the world outside Britain as an underground organization differing little 
from that of the Irish rebellion or any other, and it is unfortunate that on 
the eve of the Greek General Election Britain should have initiated another 
big search by troops in the mountains around Limassol, attendant with all 
the hardship for villagers resulting from curfews and damage to property 
Even more unfortunate was the rounding up, like so many cattle, of 700 
people at Famagusta, following the tragic shooting of two young British 
National Servicemen. Regrettable though the deaths of these two boys may 
have been, the brutal behaviour attributed to the Security Forces scarcely 
makes for peace on the island, for the Famagusta Human Rights Com- 
mittee alleged that the number injured was well over the “official” figure 
of 50. At a Press conference at the Ledra Palace Hotel many Greek 
Cypriots showed their injuries to newspaper correspondents from far and 
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wide, and photographs were subsequently published in the Athens news- 
papers. The Famagusta Human Rights Committee rejected the Cyprus 
Government’s denial of brutality, and said it was their “unshakeable, 
conclusion” that the wholesale arrests constituted “a measure of collective 
. punishment for the murder of two members of the Military Police at 
Varosha.” ~~ 

On the larger political plane, one of the most unfortunate blunders on 
the British Government’s part was the suggestion by the Colonial Secretary 
that an ultimate solution for Cyprus might have to be partition. Apart from 
the fact that, on a land and property basis, the Turks do not own one-fifth 
of the island, and their contribution to the entire rural economy does not , 
exceed nine per cent, it cannot be stressed too often that under the 
Lausanne Treaty Turkey renounced all rights to Cyprus, a decision that 
was subsequently confirmed by Kemal Ataturk, who declared that hence- 
forth ‘Furkey would make no claim on any territory beyond her actual 
boundaries. No “Trieste type” negotiations, therefore, have a chance of 
succeeding. The Cypriot Turks have rights, certainly, but only minority 
rights. The Greeks will Have no Turkish bases, no partitioning. 

THOMAS ANTHEM 


OSTRICH FEATHERS 


RUE is the old saying: “All that glitters isn’t gold.” At least a band 

of farmers in South Africa will vouch for this, for they rear that most 

curious of birds, the ostrich, and trends in fashion can turn it into a 
Midas. In the hands of experienced milliners its feathers can be changed for 
gold. Living in the Cape Province these men produce 99 per cent of the 
world’s ostrich feathers. The bird thrives on the semi-desert land. The great 
boom year of the industry was in 1880, when farmers sat back and made 
fortunes in a matter of months. Good breeding birds were sold for £200 a 
- pair and as much as £1,000 was given for unusually fine specimens. At that 
time feather boas, feather hats and feather fans were the vogue. There is 
little doubt that the arrival of the motor-car at the turn of the century helped 
to depress the industry. Women could not go motoring in ostrich feathers. 
The sombre black plumes of funeral horses went out of fashion, and the 
ostrich farmer was forced to rely upon Court plumes and Highlanders’ 
bonnets for which there was a constant demand. 

_ One has only to look at ostriches as they strut about a zoo to know that 
they are no ordinary birds. They are the biggest in the world, yet they cannot 
fly. And though reputedly they are regarded as the most stupid of feathered 
creatures, their quizzical bright eyes hold a look of cunning, as if there was 
no doubt in their mind as to the foolishness of human beings. Their ways 
are strange indeed. They try to roar like lions, but achieve nothing more 
than the bellow of a calf. They possess the digestion of a bullock and a kick 
only second-best to a môle, but it seems the only thing they have in common 
with other birds is to`lay eggs. Their true home is the African bush. Wild 
ostrich flocks or herds still strut, graze and behave foolishly in the sand and 


sunshine of the veld, but today one rarely sees more than a few wild birds 
together. ? 
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Ostrich farming proper was the idea of Arthur Douglass, a British settler, 
in 1867. His scheme of breeding these big birds in captivity proved so 
successful that it led to a boom emulating those in gold and diamonds, and 
ostrich eggs were soon worth their weight in gold. Ostrich farming thrived 
and in thirteen years the founder could boast for the industry a capital of 
£10,000,000. The Union of South Africa was soon exporting a million 
pounds worth of feathers, valued at £15 per 1b., and before the war of 1914 
the export figures had reached three millions annually and a million birds 
were being farmed. A farm covers a large acreage, for these birds require a 
lot of room. The art of ostrich farming is to feed them well on lucerne and 
` specially grown crops, to leave them at peace to breed, and to ensure they 
are not preyed upon by wild animals. The farmer, too, must watch for any 
suicidal tendencies, for the bird is even more stupid than our average hen. 
If he can charge into a wire fence and break his legs, he will certainly seek 
the earliest chance of doing so. Although ostriches are said to live for over 
one hundred years, few of them ever do so, for their careers are often ended 
by some foolish accident. No longer are ostriches at Oudtshoorn in the Cape 
Province valuable only for their feathers, for their skins compete with 
crocodile skins for the most ornamental bags and shoes. Bags are fetching 
nearly £40 each in New York. In 1946 no fewer than 10,000 birds were 
killed, and the U.S.A. paid £20,000 for their skins for commercial purposes. 

For years naturalists have debated the question whether ostriches really 
bury their heads in the sand when danger threatens, but members of a South 
African expedition which studied them in their native haunts have declared 
emphatically that female ostriches do so. They were in an aeroplane which 
dived towards a flock of ostriches and to their astonishment they saw the 
hen ostriches, feet wide apart, immediately stick their heads in the sand, 
It is believed that they do this to conceal their conspicuous bare necks with 
their grey-brown body feathers, which blend with the colour of the veld. 
The observers in the aeroplane said that while the birds remained in their 
defensive position they could scarcely be seen. They noticed also that the 
males looked up defiantly while the chicks ran a little distance and then 
squatted on the sand, their natural camouflage, making them most difficult 
to recognize from above. 

The ostrich is exemplary in his domestic relations. As soon as the full 
number of eggs are laid, from 15 to 20 in number, the couple share equally 
the labour in hatching. The male bird sits on the nest from about four in the 
afternoon until nine the following morning, when the hen takes her place 
for the day, being relieved for an hour about mid-day, when she seeks her 
dinner. This programme is usually followed strictly for forty days when 
hatching begins. When the chicks break the shell or are helped out by the 
- parent birds the farmer secures them and has them looked after and fed, 
otherwise it would be impossible to tame them. However great may be the 
risks in the rearing and breeding, the expense of their maintenance is trifling. 


Crushed bones, oranges, small tortoises, fowl and turkey chickens, a kitten, a 


a tennis ball, all find a place in the diet. Nothing comes amiss, but it is wise 
to provide plenty of good grain and keep less easily digestéd morsels out of 
the way. A cock has been known to swallow several yards of fencing wire 
and half a dozen brass cartridges, but it proved too much for its long- 
suffering digestive organs. An attacking ostrich can be dangerous. It has a 
terrific forward and downward kick, and the long nail of the larger toe cuts 
and tears severely. Although it cannot kick backwards, it-can kick as high | 
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as a man’s face with great force, but it cannot hurt a man if he lies flat on 
the ground. 
Ostrich chicks are attractive, downy-looking creatures, with pretty, pre- 


cocious ways. They are more intelligent in infancy than in adult life. The 


great moment on a farm is the time of plucking. After six months they 
produce a crop of feathers. They can be plucked three times in fwo years, 
but to pluck them once a year is the normal procedure. The herdsmen 


select a bird for plucking by picking him out by the neck with a kind of 


shepherd’s crook. It is dragged, struggling frantically, to the place of 
plucking. An old sock placed over its head will calm it considerably. The 
ostrich feather is the only feather that is evenly balanced and the feather’s 
spine is absolutely central. In all other birds the spine does not divide the 
feather evenly. It is this feature that has made it prized for its decorative 
qualities since the days of the ancient Egyptians. An ostrich egg is equal in 
bulk to thirty hens’ eggs. Indeed, one ostrich egg scrambled forms a meal 
for some twenty people. The flavour is excellent.-The only eatable part of 
the bird is its muscular leg. It is tough but it can be made into delicious 
soup. Ostrich biltong is the leg of an ostrich after it has been dried and cut 
into strips. Perhaps this is an acquired taste. 

The best feathers are those from the wings of the young cock birds at 
about seven months. The stumps are left in the skin and extracted some 
months later when they are ripe. The smaller feathers, which would fall in 
a natural moult, are plucked out and used for feather dusters and similar 
articles. A giant bird with a brain little larger than a walnut is obviously 
not over-blessed with intelligence. This may account for its peculiar habit 
of “waltzing.” Both fully grown and chick ostriches will suddenly set off at 
full pace for a few hundred yards, then stop, raise the wings and spin round 
1apidly. Soon they become giddy and stumble around, and sometimes one 
may even break a leg in the process. A sudden alarm or a sudden change 
in routine is sufficient to set them performing this pointless exercise. To see 
an ostrich in an English zoo is to feel the call of the veld. One pictures the 
white-thorned “wait-a-bit” trees, the massed wild flowers of the Cape, a wide 
canvas of solitary veld, and in the background the towering blue mountains 
of the Drakensburg. Despite their size, the ostrich possesses a joie de vivre 
that well suits the dancing sunshine and the crazy patterned shade cast by 
the pepper trees and mimosa scrub. As the great cock birds strut along, ` 
seemingly most ludicrous, certainly unreal, one feels that perhaps Walt 
Disney would be able to make them fly. The character of the ostrich was 
well summed up in the Book of Job—‘“God hath deprived her of wisdom, 
neither hath He imparted to her understanding.” F. W. SADLER. 


THE ELECTIONS IN ITALY 


HE elections on May 25, while demonstrating the quietness of the 
country, have not much changed the previous situation of uncertainty. 
Perhaps they have even increased it when it is considered that, if the 
Christian Democrats have secured 12,508,674 votes against 10,836,675 in 
1953 and 12,712,562 in 1948, the Communists and the Socialists with 
communist tendency together have secured 10,899,534 votes against 
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9,563,227 in 1953 and 8,137,047 in 1948. Between the two groups there is 
still a difference of about 1,700,000 votes in favour of the Christian 
Democrats, but the elected both to Parliament and the Senate are all of 
the left wing of the party, including leaders of the Catholic Trade Unions. 
While the Christian Democrats have regained the 1948 position, the 


commurfist-socialist bloc has increased by over 1,700,000 since the first .. 


post-war general elections. Under these circumstances many claim that the 
elections of May 25 clearly show the failure of the attempt to fight- com- 


munism by competing with it in concessions to workers, in the national- ` 


ization of industries, etc., even if they have brought a noteworthy success of 
the Liberal Party, a success, which, however, has been much smaller than 
_ forecast in view of the total figures for the whole country. The Liberal 
Party secured 1,046,132 votes against 816,267 in the 1953 elections, an 
increase around 30 per cent; in Milan and Genoa the number of the Liberal 
votes has been doubled. The Liberal Party has not reached the projected 
target as a whole owing to its failure in Southern Italy where the Christian 
Democrats have developed their campaign among farmers with the support 
of the Church which has more influence than in the north. an 
The most significant confirmation that the May general elections in Italy 
have not eliminated the uncertainty of the political situation is offered by 
the polemics about the creation of the new Cabinet which, according to 
many leaders of the Christian Democrats, should be formed with the rep- 
resentatives of the left wing of the party, the democratic socialist and the 
Republican Party, all of whom oppose the development of private initiative 
in industry, trade, etc., and favour State controls, nationalization of 
economic activities, etc. This view has met the strongest opposition of the 
Christian Democrats who are tied up with the Vatican, and the Osservatore 
Romano, the Vatican daily, would not approve the admission of the Nenni 
Socialists to the new Cabinet. These polemics have not much influence on 


public opinion which cares much more about a good -administration than 


„about the success of one or the other political leaders. 

If there is no doubt that since 1945 the various Cabinets have done much 
good, results could have been much greater if they had dealt with the 
settlement of the various technical and economic problems confonting them 


rather than oscillating between the influence of one or the other political” 


parties. This system will probably continue in the present legislature, since 
the Christian Democrats have no absolute majority and must secure support: 
from the Left or Right. ni 

If the economy has not suffered any crisis it has already felt the general 
recession as confirmed by leaders of the Liberal Party; and such political 
uncertainty is a matter of concern particularly to industrialists and business 
quarters. An upswing of production and consumption is needed, but this 
is not an easy target when the resources of a money market are drained by 
the issues of bonds covering loans raised by State controlled industries. 
transport enterprises, etc., leaving private initiative without resources to 
finance its activities and to create the basis for employment without pressing 


on the state finance. Only 13 years have passed since the end of the Fascist 


régime which lasted over 20 years, when the youth was unable to acquaint 
itself with political science except'Fascist doctrine. So it is not surprising 
that today there is not an abundance of political leaders. It would be very 
disappointing if recent effort by the Liberal Party io acquaint the youth 
with the principles of the Risorgimento were to be frustrated, and such 
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‘efforts would bear fruits at the next elections in 1963. 


Genoa. ANTONIO GIORDANO 


TEN YEARS OF NATIONALIZED RAILWAYS 


FTER ten years we accept national ownership of the railways as an 

established fact. Political considerations have ceased to be impor- 

tant. Even a Conservative Government admits that for 30 years 
before nationalization the railways were unable to undertake any extensive 
schemes of modernization, or indeed to keep up an adequate progranime of 
replacements. In the early ’thirties, we are told in the 1956 White Paper “The 
British Transport Commission—Proposals for the Railways”: “The railways, 
like other industries, suffered from the depression and in the subsequent 
years up to the war they were not in a position .. . to raise large sums of 
new capital.” Whatever the merits or demerits of national ownership, the 
British Transport Commission’s chairman, Sir Brian Robertson, averred in 
a paper delivered to the Royal United Service Institution in February, 1956: 
“It could scarcely be described, as some people persist in describing it, as 
an act of sacrilege or revolution. On the contrary, it is much more probable 
that historians in the future will regard it, party politics notwithstanding, 
as a natural sequel to the course of events in the transport world in this 
country since the first war.” Sir Brian pointed out that 123 separate railways 
were finally regrouped into four main-line companies in 1921. A Royal 
Commission of 1930 reported: “The aim should be to harmonize the newer 
and the older forms of transport with the object of obtaining from each the 
maximum of advantage. .. . The nationalization of the railways alone— 
leaving other forms of transport in other hands—would certainly not produce 
any. real co-ordination of transport.” In subsequent years a series of further 
Acts were passed providing for certain practical means of co-ordination 
between road and rail transport, although in a limited and local way. The 
most significant of these Acts was the London Passenger Transport Act of 
1933. 

During the war it was necessary to impose a central control over the 
various agencies of public transport, and through the machinery of the 
Central and Regional Transport Committees traffic was allocated to the 
most suitable transport available for carrying it. So it can be seen, as Sir 
Brian Robertson has pointed out, that processes at work before and during 
the war led to a concentration of the different forms of transport into large 
groups, and to a measure of co-ordination among them. The 1947 Act which 
nationalized transport merely carried the process a stage further, by vesting 
the control of the main-line railways, certain docks and waterways, as well 
as London Transport in a public corporation, creating a number of execu- 
tives under the British Transport Commission. What were the main problems 
for the railways—under the 1947 Act which merged the four main-line 
companies and, Subsequently, under the 1953 Act which sought to ‘introduce 
a degree of decentraliz@tion? How far can the concept of nationalization be 
judged to have been successful, if success in this context can be measured 
in terms applied to a private corporation? Is the conduct of affairs efficient 
to the degree where shareholders and consumers—who under nationalization 
are the same—and the employees are getting a satisfactory deal? Under the 
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1947 Act, which became effective early in 1948, the Railway Executive was 
responsible for the new unified railway system. Its immediate task was not 
‘only to concentrate on making good wartime and post-war dilapidations but 
also to prevent the Joss of traffic to other forms of transport. It also began 
a long process of streamlining the organization of the railways and stan- 
dardizing equipment and methods— the latter frequently involving techno- 
logical advances that created their own problems in management. 

During the first six years of nationalization, the Executive (whose members 
‘were appointed by the Ministér of Transport) employed the “functional” 
system of management. The 1953 Act provided for the abolition of the 
Executive and for greater decentralization. The need for and the effect of the 
measures of standardization can be clearly seen. There were over 400 
different types of steam locomotive in service when the Executive designed a 
range of 12 standard types to replace them. Over 900 of these new loco- 
motives are now in service. In 1955 the decision was made to adopt electric 
and diesel traction, and already over 1,000 multiple-unit diesel trains Have 
been introduced. They are evidently popular with the public and have 

~ increased traffic. Also more than 700 diesel locomotives—as yet mostly 
shunters—are in use. Standard all-steel carriages for use on all main lines 
of British Railways were introduced in 1951, and more than 5,000- new 
passenger coaches are. now in service. Wagons have been standardized, 
reducing the number of designs in current production. Thé two sizes of flat- 
bottom rail adopted by British Railways require 16,900 fewer components 
per mile than the former bull-head rail with chairs. A great deal of relaying 
is now done with pre-assembled 60-ft. lengths of track, thus avoiding man- 
- handling of individual components. British Railways claim that these’ and 
other developments have contributed to continuous improvements in pas-- 
senger and freight services. 

A revised time-table introduced in September last year provides new and 
faster services in all regions. Six -hundred express freight trains are now 
operated each weekday compared with about 290 before the war. The 
Commission recently decided to adopt as standard a high-voltage AC system 
of electrification with overhead supply. This system is simpler, cheaper and 
quicker to install. The serious strike of footplate men in May and June of 
1955, and the threat of further strikes tend to Obscure the real advances 
made since nationalization in terms of efficiency, industrial relations and 
staff welfare. Increased efficiency has enabled British Railways to reduce 
the number of its employees from 649,000 in 1948 to 571,000 in 1957. Con- 
sultative machinery between management and staff has been set up at 
different levels: throughout the industry, and at national level. Negotiating 
machinery with the trade unions regulate wages, salaries and conditions of 
service. A British Railways’ productivity council comprises representatives 
of the British Transport Commission, the three railway trade unions and the” 
Confederation of Shipbuilding and Engineering Unions. The council has 
agreed in principle to the introduction of planned productivity through work 
study. A work study training centre, available to all sections of the Com- 
mission’s undertakings, 'has been opened at Watford. Training and educa- 
tional facilities are being constantly extended, and are available to staff 
through residential colleges, trade apprenticeship and other vocational 
schemes, day and evening classes and mobile industrial film theatres. Welfare 
officers for both men dnd women are employed, and in. 1956 a sum of 
£3,270,000 was authorized for improving staff amenities. 


~ 
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At the time of the publication of the British Transport Commission’s 
annual report for 1956 Sir Brian Roberston commented: “No amount of 
improved equipment will avail anything unless the men who use the equip- 
ment are giving of their best. I am glad to say that we are getting support 
—it is not merely welcome, it is vital—from many sections of the trade 
union movement and from the staff themselves. We did not have a major 
dispute in 1956. We have made substantial progress in such matters as 
consultation, productivity and work study. We are near agreement with 
the unions on a generous plan for dealing with such redundancy as may 
result from modernization of the railways.’ As a body, our staff are making 
a genuine effort to make British Transport a fine public service and a fine 
show to serve—the one goes with the other.” $ 

The Conservative Government introduced the second Transport Act of 
1953, which, apart from other provisions, required the decentralization of 
railway management. Following this Act, the Executive was abolished as 
part of the policy of decentralization and area boards were set up to 
exercise powers on behalf of the Commission on a regional basis. The 
headquarters staff of the Commission was entirely recast, with advisers 
working with small personal staffs in place of functional managers. “The 
Commission may be regarded,” said Sir Brian Robertson, “as roughly 
comparable with a holding company having a number of diverse but allied 
businesses under its control, and similar to many modern industrial com- 
bines whose names spring to mind.” The new organization came into being 
in January 1955. As a policy-making body controlling a large and complex 
undertaking the BTC delegated the management of British Railways to the 
area boards under which the chief regional managers become general 
managers. 

A Railway Sub-Commission at BTC headquarters began to act as arbiter 
on day-to-day matters requiring co-ordination between the regions, and 
generally watches the performance and productivity of British Railways. 
Today, it draws attention to any need for improvement—through the 
general managers or the Commission itself. The Commission continues to 
concern itself with such matters as design, manufacture and standards of 
maintenance of locomotives, rolling-stock, permanent way and signalling; 
major questions of labour relations; the general level of charges; financial 
control in its broader aspects; operating policies and principles; inter- 
regional wagon distribution; general commercial policy; and commercial 
negotiations on a national basis. 

The function of the British Railways Division is to implement the 
Commission’s policy on these “reserved” all-line matters and to provide 
advice, co-ordinated with the regions, on new policy and on matters 
affecting the railway regions as a whole. The Division consists of a 
railway central staff, a general manager’s committee, the clearing house, 
and the British Railways inter-regional committees. The central staff of 
the railways division include specialists and technical officers who are 
responsible with the general managers, for ensuring that the Commission’s 


. policy is carried out from the viewpoint of British Railways as a whole. 


Contact in day-to-day ‘matters is maintained between the BR Division and 
the regional department officers, the general managers being kept informed, 
How did this new organization evolve after the first year of operation? 
“The Commission is greatly satisfied,” says a report, “with the progress 
made by the area boards since they were-set up in the previous year, and 
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with the help they are giving. It became clear that their scope of authority 
could with advantage be extended at some time in the future. As an 
example, the area boards were asked to keep in mind the desirability of 
bringing as closely together as possible, in connection with future planning, 
the terminal facilities of British Railways and those of British Road 
Services with the Commission’s road passenger companies, with- particular 
reference to inter-change of traffic and over-all commercial needs.” 


The report referred to a further measure of decentralization—within the ' 


railways—published in the “Railway Reorganization Scheme of 1954.” 
“This process,” it claimed, “is now in hand, and in the Eastern Region 
three Line Traffic Managers have already been established. These will 
take over the major part,of the headquarter functions of the commercial, 
operating and motive power departments which will be abolished. Proposals 
for devolution of authority in other regions are now under consideration.” 


Another important feature stressed in the report concerns progress made ` 


with the railway’s modernization plan. Over one-third of the total sum of 
£1,200 million to be spent under the 15-year plan is now committed to 
development already in progress or authorized. Large individual pro- 


grammes of expenditure already authorized include: £92 million for ` 


electrification; £334 million for diesel main-line and shunting locomotives; 
£324 million for diesel multiple unit trains; and £46- million for major 
works, such as track widening, new junctions and station and depot 


reconstruction schemes. Any appraisal of 10 years of nationalization of the. 


railways must concede that, whatever faults there are—and they are many 
—the organization is unquestionably more sound; standardization has 
brought its own economies; employment with British Railways is far more 
attractive; and, finally, the modernization plan’s objective is undoubtedly 
within sight—to rebuild a railway system second to none in the world. 
i P WILFRED ALTMAN. 


THE OUTLOOK FOR BRITISH EXPORTS 


N respect of exports the wheel of change has turned full circle since ` 


1913. That year the proportion of industrial production that was exported 
was estimated at 35 per cent and a steady decline thereafter occurred— 
in 1924 it was 27 per cent and in 1938 a mere 15 per cent. This switch 
arose from a number of factors of which the most important by far was 
the growth of tariffs, quantitative restrictions and exchange controls which 
fouled the channels of international trade and in some cases diverted their 
direction. Two additional factors may also be identified. First, a shift in 
the terms of trade occurred, thereby requiring us to export fewer manu- 
factured goods for the same quantity of imports of raw materials and 
foodstuffs and, secondly, Britain ceased to be an exporter of capital. These 
trends have been reversed during the post-war years and Britain has 
become increasingly dependent upon world trade as the following table 
shows. : 
Imports and Exports of Goods and Services, as a Percentage of Total 
i Resourcés: At Constant (1948) Factog Cost 
1948-53 ~- 1954 1955 1956 
Imports Se ee ae 18 18.2 19.1 19.4 
Exports Ene a p 17.75 18.4 18.6 19.5. 
The proportion of industrial production now exported is 31 per cent. The 
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reason for this has been the country’s weakened economic position in the 
world. The terms of trade turned sharply against us, and the loss of foreign. 
investments has meant that essential imports could be paid for only by 
exporting more goods. Furthermore, more recently there has been a flow 
of unrequited exports necessitated by war-time debt accumulated in the 
form of “Sterling Balances.” 

Initially, in the post-1945 era, the task of increasing exports hinged upon: 
our ability to increase production and throughout much of the period | 
British manufacturers have enjoyed a seller’s market. Germany and Japan, 
formerly our leading rivals, were in no position to compete; dollar restric- 
tions in many areas excluded American goods; and the general inflationary 
conditions which prevailed was the third factor favouring British exporters. 
After reaching a peak in 1950-51, Britain’s percentage share in world trade 
in manufactures has declined steadily. 

Percentage Share i in World Trade in Manufactures 
1950 1954 1957 


United Kingdom ... aie so 25.6 20.4 18.3 
West Germany ... oes M 7.3 148 16.6 
United States Pa Se sie 27.3 25.1 26.3 
Japan “a F fei 3.4 4.7 5.5 


. Germany and Japan, on ‘the other hand, have markedly increased their 
share of world trade, as one would expect, whilst America and the majority 
of other nations have substantially maintained theirs. 

With the emergence of more vigorous international competition, it would 
appear that Great Britain’s economic future will depend ultimately upon 
our ability to meet and solve the following problems. Previous experience 
indicates the first. It will be recalled that throughout the nineteenth century 
this country’s progress depended largely upon our taking the lead in new 
developments, a fact necessitated by our paucity of raw materials. During 
the inter-war years, however, a hardening of the economic arteries occurred 
with a resultant loss of adaptibility. Now, this pre-1913 resilience must be 
re-captured and maintained. 

The second factor becomes apparent when a more detailed investigation 
of the causes leading to a loss of exports is undertaken, It then emerges 
that three-quarters—equal to £450 million of exports in 1957-—of the share 
of exports lost has arisen for reasons of late deliveries and allied factors. 
- In view of this, and of the fact that one rarely, if ever, learns of export 
orders being lost because our products do not embody the latest scientific 
knowledge or engineering skill, one is obliged to conclude that the 
vigorous campaign which has been pursued in favour of stimulating the 
flow of trained sicientists and engineers has been wrongly directed. The 
weakness is in management—a factor stressed by the Anglo-American 
Productivity teams. 

For a ship at sea, especially in wild weather, it is the winds and the 
waves that matter; long-run tendencies do not interest the helmsman in 
such conditions. But after these references to the winds and waves, it is 
now necessary to concentrate on the broad forces that rule the tides. In the 
Budget debate the President of the Board of Trade, Sir David Eccles, 
discoursed on the outlook for exports and during his speech he made it 
clear that hé set considerable store on the forthcoming Commonwealth 
Economic Conference in Montreal, and declared that the Government 
would retain the Ottawa preferential system. But this viewpoint should be 
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seen against the backcloth of long-run trends in world trade. 

There is a tendency for the proportion of world trade which flows 
between the industrial areas and the non-industrial areas to decline, as the 
following figures will illustrate. Of the total increase in the value of world 
exports in 1956, the exports of the industrial countries accounted for 
$7,500 naillion, representing an increase of 14.2 per cent over the previous 
year, whereas the rise of $1,800 million in the exports of non-industrial 
countries represented an increase of only 5.9 per cent as compared with 
1955. This shift can be traced to industrial developments in a group of 
semi-industrial countries. Eight such countries may be identified—Argen- 
tina, Brazil, Mexico, Australia, India, South Africa, Finland and Yugo- 
slavia. Between them they account for 80 per cent of the manufacturing 
activity outside the older industrial centres of Europe and North America, 
although, in so far as international trade is concerned, they still remain 
exporters of primary products, consigning to the older industrial areas. 

For the past 20 years the share of world trade of these semi- industrial- 


ized countries has been falling. Since 1937-8, whilst the value of world trade - 


has risen three and a quarter times, their value of exports has only risen 
two and a quarter times, whilst the volumes of their exports of primary 
products to the industrialized areas has fallen in the same period by 17 per 
cent. Whether in the long run they will gain from such a policy is a matter 
for conjecture but, currently, their industrialization is not an economic 
proposition for, whilst there has been a shift in the terms of trade during 
the past 20 years to the primary producers of a magnitude sufficient to 
enable them to import twice the quantity of manufactures, the semi- 
industrialized countries’ capacity to import manufactures has risen by only 
30 per cent. i 


A second trend`is the speed and relative stability of economic develop- ` 


ment in industrial countries in the post-war world, thereby stimulating 
demand for primary commodities. Western Europe is now importing about 
$9,300 million worth of commodities from non-industrial areas, and 
immediate prospects for further exports of raw materials and fuels from 
non-industrial areas are favourable. In the long run, the two factors most 
likely to determine whether non-industrial countries will be able to maintain 
and expand their exports of primary commodities, in turn enabling them 
to increase their capacity to import and their ability to carry out their 
development programmes, are the rate of growth of agricultural production 
and the use of synthetic materials in industrial countries. 

The third trend is the devélopment of intra-European trade, which has 
received a further stimulus from the Common Market. In view of the 
rapidity of the growth in this trade, the possibility that negotiations for a 
Free Trade Area may break down, and the United Kingdom’s dispropor- 
tionate dependence on primary producing areas for its export markets, „the 
prospécts are somewhat sombre. 

It should be clear, therefore, that the weight of the United Kingdom’s 
efforts must change with changing markets, and any further growth, indeed 
even the retention of the existing structure, of tariffs and quotas aimed at 
creating a preferential system within the Commonwealth will endanger our 
future prosperity by resulting in an ossification of the economy. Contrary 
to cherished beliefs, experience has conclusively demonstrated that 
preferential systems are not built-in stabilizers but built-in rigidities. And, 
after all, death is stability. Lynpon H. Jones 
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. TO MY GRANDMOTHER 


You were not graceful in your bearing, 
nor fat in the jolly sort of way. 

Your-face and arms and legs were skinny, 
but your flesh grew heavy through the years. 
Your hair, though long at night, was thin 
and clean and straight,.and I could see 
how slight your shoulders really were 

as you bent to hide your wedding-ring 
in socks and handkerchieves at night, 
and it ‘was lovely to discover, 

when a youngster, just how tightly 

it fit, in sunlight, on your finger. 

Your life was steps and dishes, steps 

and furnaces, steps and children, 

and money hid in jars and banks 
against a rainy day, and cups 

of soup for beggars, and cold drinks 

for steaming rag-men in the alley. 

But the green upholstered mohair faded, 
and the big kitchen clock ran down, 

the orange bulbs and the blue mirror 
turned darker and went out-of-date. 

And nothing had been fun. The years 
passed, and everything was gone 

you knew and might have loved, and there 
was no one left to cook or cry for, 

no corners left to cut, no steps 

to climb. How quiet then you were! 

I understand it all—except 

the reason that you would not die, 

but nearly wore out death refusing, 

as if there still was something here 
you cherished, some experience 

too precious to relinquish, truths 

in process of discovery, hints 

of knowledge difficult to bear. 

And in your latter uselessness 

(never in the way, and quiet), 

what softened that tenacity?— 

not faith in the religious sense, 

or hope for peace and rest unending— 
you lay in silence through the night, 
and what you knew was something I 
have yet to master. Then you murmured 

“Christ buried,” then something incoherent, 

and inexpressively you died. ` 
By what you lived, I have not learned, 

nor was what let you die apparent. 
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CROWN PRINCE RUDOLPH 


- Readers of Dr. Barkeley’s justly ‘applauded biography ‘of the Empress 
Frederick will find his portrait of Crown Prince Rudolph equally convincing 
-and eqfally tragic. In both cases the dawn was so fair, the dusk so dark. The 
Empress went when she had drained the cup of life to the bitter dregs, the 
‘heir of the Hapsburgs when he had scarcely put it to his lips. How far was it 

_. «their own fault? In the former case not at all, in the latter not entirely. With 
his insight into character and his knowledge of the old Empire to aid him, 
the author traces the evolution of the gifted, attractive, industrious, thoughtful, 
liberal-minded young Archduke into the frustrated frondeur who saw no way 
out of his troubles and disappointments except suicide. As in a Greek tragedy 
the gods seem to conspire against a helpless mortal before hurling him into 
the abyss. f 

Everyone knows the story of the 'duty-doing but unimaginative father, the - 
beautiful but eccentric mother, the unsatisfying marriage, the ideological clash 
between the conservative ruler and the radical son, the moral and physical 
degeneration of a fine personality; the liaison with the Greek girl of eighteen, 
the pistol shots at Mayerling: the drama has often been described, never with 
such fullness and mastery as by Dr. Barkeley. The early chapters introduce us 
to Prince Charming, who seemed to bring a breath of spring into the stuffy 
rooms of the Hofburg and the Ballplatz under the rule of Taaffe and Kalnoky. 
The marriage to the Belgian princess Stephanie got off to a good start. “She is 

clever, very attractive and sensitive, full of ambition,” he reported to his beloved _ 
- former tutor Latour von Thurnberg: “I am very much in love with her.” 
Though some affectionate letters are quoted the clouds began to gather when 
he discovered how little they had in common, and no heir was born to cement 
the partnership. Of course there were faults on both sides, and both were in 
some measure victims of circumstances. While he was much away on duty and 
pleasure, she never found her feet in Austria. The friction between the ruler 
and his heir reminds us of the ceaseless struggle between Maria Theresa and 
her son Joseph, though in that case their mutual affection averted a catastrophe.. 

Father and son disagreed about almost all major problems of the Empire. ~ 
At home the Crown Prince, longing to liberalize the regime, found a kindred 
spirit in Szeps, the veteran Jewish editor of the Tagblatt. In the foreign 

‘,, sphere he distrusted Bismarck and disapproved the Dual Alliance which in 

"i. 1879 became the foundation of Hapsburg policy for the next 40 years. 

He also regretted the dominance of the German minority over the Slav and 

other races of the polyglot empire which demanded a place in the sun. This 
part of the story anticipates the struggle 20- years later- between the ageing ~ 

Francis Joseph and his temperamental nephew Franz Ferdinand. On the 

European chessboard he was less sure-footed than in home affairs, for he 

was even more hostile to Russia than to Germany. After her eviction from the 

German Confederation and trom Italy, Austria could seek compensation only 

in the Near East where the Christian peoples fretted under the blighting 

Turkish yoke and who, if Austria folded her arms, would turn to Russia. A 

spirited policy would no doubt involve war with Russia, but that he believed. 
to, be inevitable; so let it come before the Russian bear became more formid- 

able by gobbling up the Balkans. Would the German ally help in such a 

struggle? No, replied Bismarck; the Balkan Christians were net werth the 
bones of a Pomeranian -grenadier. ° : 

That the Crown Prince opposed the policies of the Government was known 

to everyone, and in the closing phase the police supervised every moment of 
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his life and tampered with his correspondence. He and Szeps, for whose paper 
he wrote anonymous articles, used to meet at midnight; but despite all pre- 
cautions their relations were no secret and increased the hostility of the anti- 
Semites who infested Vienna. Disillusioned and frustrated, he sought relief in 
drink and women, though Dr. Barkeley, thinks these failings were greatly 
exaggerated by his many foes in” official circles and the press. His health 
deteriorated and his wife had never loved him. He had always been morbidly 
fascinated by the subject of death, and he kept a skull on his desk. Was he 
insane? No, replies the author, but a strain of abnormality may havé\:ome 
to him through his Wittelsbach mother, a relative of the two Bavarian Kings, 
the- elder brother hopelessly insane, the art-loving homosexual Ludwig a 
borderland case. The tragic death of the latter may well have raised terrifying 
doubts about his own destiny, and the autopsy showed some anomalies in 
the formation of the skull. The closing chapters relate the poignant story of 
the love of Marie Vetsera for the man who had lost his zest for life. His 
thoughts had turned to suicide before they met, but the final step seemed 
easier when the romantic girl expressed her readiness to share his fate. 
G. P. Gooc# 

The Road to Mayerling. By Richard Barkeley. Macmillan. 25s. 


DEMOCRACY IN WESTERN GERMANY 


The author of this study of the political institutions of the German Federal 
Republic is Professor of Political Science at the University of Manitoba, 
and served with the British Military Government in Germany just after the 
war. He sets out to examine the extent to which democracy has taken root 
in Germany. But in loading the book with as much information as possible 
there is often a curious disharmony between relatively unimportant facts and 
sweeping conclusions. This is unsatisfactory, however one may agree with 
the author’s views in some ways. German history before 1933 is summed up 
in 25 pages, and the years of the Nazi regime are omitted. 

The book holds the balance between oversimplified and extreme views about 
Germany. The disadvantage of Dr. Adenauer’s autocratic methods for the 
future of German democracy is recognized, and the frequent lack of a sense 
of responsibility for the crimes of the Nazi regime is noted. Well-deserved 
tribute is paid to the humanity of the Federal President, Professor Heuss. 
Hope is expressed in the influence likely to be exerted by the younger genera- 
tion, though this must naturally remain a question mark. It is true that youth 
takes none too charitable a view of the mistakes of the older generation during 
the Nazi regime. This has led to an undermining of parental discipline and 
authority which carries its own dangers. It is doubtful whether Professor 
Hiscock’s prescription of “ideals” for German youth is a suitable one. Ideals 
are the opium of German adolescence, as Hitlerism showed. There was 
an unprecedented participation in the last Bundestag election. Bonn has suc- 
ceeded in overcoming the curse of the splinter parties which Weimar could 
never shake off. The present Federal Parliament—lke the British House of 
Commons—has two major parties and a minor one, yet there ıs something 
in the charge that the Bonn Republic is a one-party State. It is hard to see 
at present how the Social Democrats will be able to dislodge the Christian 
Democrats without an unfortunate reversal of the present trend towards keep- 
ing the number of parties down. Thus many question marks remain as to the 
permanence of the presegt achievements. The author is right to ask to what 
extent governmental stability and the success of democratic institutions are due 
to possibly transitory factors, such as economic prosperity. 

FRANK. Eyck 
Democracy in Western Germany. By Richard Hiscocks. Oxford University Press. 30s, 
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THE NAVY’S PART 


It is valuable, 18 years after the event, to have recalled to us in Mr. Grinnell- 
Milne’s well documented book the detailed circumstances in which these islands 
faced and survived the threat of invasion in the late summer of 1940. At that 
time, France had been newly forced out of the war, the British Army had 
been savéd from Dunkirk only by a seeming miracle, our land forces at home 
were ill-armed- and not yet re-organized, the Royal Air Force was greatly 
outnumbered by the Luftwaffe and only the Royal Navy was in a position of 
supericrity to the German Navy, which had been badly mauled during the 

Norwegian campaign. 

The Führer, after the heart-warming experience of enacting the 1918 - 
armistice in reverse at Compiégne, was anxious to finish off Great Britain 
(who unaccountably appeared not to understand that she was beaten) before 
turning on his Russian ally, to complete his conquest of Europe. He there- 
fore conceived the invasion project, which was given the name “Operation 
Sealion” in the Directive which was issued for it on July 16. The Army ap- 
peared to view the prospect of just one more invasion with equanimity 
(though Rundstedt, the Commander designate, denied after the war that he 


had ever taken it seriously), but Grand Admiral Raeder, the Naval Com- | 


mander-in-Chief, was filled with alarm. He greatly doubted his ability to get: 
the expedition from France to England reasonably intact, unless Goering, 


» 


by concentrated bombing of naval ports, could redress the balance of naval~, f 


forces in the area. Unfortunately, the Führer was incapable of understanding - 
the reality of the threat presented by British sea power, and Goering and: 
Raeder, completely antipathetic, failed to co-operate. The Luftwaffe concen-. 
trated on eliminating the British will to resist and failed, owing to the resilience 
of the Royal Air Force and the stubbornness of the ordinary British citizen. 
The ports in the South of England were very inadequately bombed and the 
Royal Navy preserved its preponderance of strength. In the end, “Sealion” 
was abandoned. ` 

Mr. Grinnell-Milne oneni that it was the British command of the sea 
-—the Fleet in Being—skilfully disposed and in superior strength, which brought 
about this deliverance. The more usual view is that it was to the operations 
of Fighter Command in the Battle of Britain that we owe the result. Surely 


the fact is that here was a Combined Operation in the broadest sense of the - 


term! Each of the two services actively engaged gave all its best in its own 
element and took full advantage of the shortcomings of the enemy. Had not the 
RAF turned back the Luftwaffe time after time from its objectives and sub- 
jected it to ‘heavy losses (the totting up of numbers is of minor importance), 
had the Navy not gained a moral and material ascendancy over the German 
Navy, had the Luftwaffe intensively bombed the naval ports of Chatham 
and Portsmouth and Harwich, things might, it can be claimed, have turned 
out differently. But these are matters of history, and in calling- particular 
attention to the part played by the Navy at‘this time, the author has made a 
notable contribution to our understanding of these fateful happenings, 
DoucGLas COLYER 

The Silent Victory. By Duncan Grinnell-Milne. Bodley Head. 21s. 


TRADE UNION. LAW 
Trade Union Law and Practice is a book of great merit and utility. The 
authors have compressed with much skill and clarity, jvithin a moderate com- 
pass, one of the most complex subjects in English law. By a series of statutes 
since 1871, Parliament has recognised and developed the trade union as a hybrid 
conception, partly a corporation, partly a trust and in part an unincorporated 
association, endowed with remarkable privileges and legal immunities. It is 
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not surprising that the Courts themselves have failed as yet to elucidate all 
the complexities flowing from this legal peculiarity; as for example the question 
_ Of the Union trustees’ liability for tortious acts committed on behalf of the 
Union. 

- For the lawyer, this volume provides an authoritative examination of the 
law; for the trade union official and others concerned with Union egal prac- 


tice it is an excellent guide. The text is well supported by references to legal <$ 


decisions, and appendices set out relevant Statutes, Regulations àrd Forms. 
A. DE MONTMGRENCY 
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Trade Union Law and Practice. By Horatio Vester and Anthony H. Gardin 
Re 


Sweet & Maxwell. 35s. 


THE TWO-FACED MUSE 


The current Wild Man of American poetry is somebody named Allen 
Ginsberg, and he calls his best-known poem “Howl.” There is no-one even 
remotely like him in English letters today nor is there apt to be. For modern 
English poetry is marked by decorum. It is most important in the literary form 
„a piece of English verse takes. The stanzas are often classical, the rhythms 
very correct. The decorum extends to tone—the voice can sound hard or 


determined but must be level; the last thing any respectable English poet would ; 
do is to howl in his poems. The decorum even extends to the choice of subject. / 


Modern American poetry, on the other hand, continues to show signs of struggle /. 


‘in form and content both. The subject matter varies extravagantly. And the), 
patterns are apt to be more original, the tone intense, the syntax knottier, andi- 
the language choked. k 

These differences are explored in an exceptionally interesting book by Alfred“ 
Alvarez, a young English critic who has been studying at Princeton. English» 


S 
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poets of this century have the security both of a long-established tradition and’ ° ` 


of sympathetic readers. American poets, on the contrary, have been withou; 
a native tradition until this century (to Mr. Alvarez the first really American 
poet is Ezra Pound). Similarly, American poets have been without an amfi 
group of sympathetic readers and have dealt with this fact not by trying tc. 
make their poems popular but usually by putting them into esoteric language. 

His list of poets is as interesting for its omissions as for what it contains. 
The opening essay is on Eliot and Yeats, and studies follow of Pound, Empson, 
Auden, Hart Crane, Wallace Stevens, and D. H. Lawrence. The concluding 
chapter, diffuse but stimulating, is entitled “Art and Isolation” and touches on 
Robert Frost and several much younger American poets. Of the omissions, 
that of Dylan Thomas is especially challenging and suggests that he may have 
been left out because he is a massive exception to many generalizations about 
twentieth-century English poetry. 

The chief shortcoming in the book is that Mr. Alvarez does not know as 
much about American poetry as he does about English. He can cite an English 
poet as obscure as Benlowes, but on the other hand he says amazingly that 
Whitman is a derivative writer. The virtues of the book are, however, im- 
portant ones. The most marked is Mr. Alvarez’ good taste. This is a quality 
in critics that is always rarer than it should be but certainly rarer in the United 
States than here. A good many American critics have force and insight but 
they approach poetry as an intellectual operation. Not so for the author of 
The Shaping Spirit. He has comment after comment distinguished by good 
sense and a feeling for beauty that a reader can gladly share. His informality 
too is attractive, though there are a few times when he treats the reader in 
the offhand manner that Colin Wilson made famous—in point: “Since I first 
read the poem a long time ago, I have been trying to remember what it reminds 
me of. But without success.” 

Not the- least charm of the book lies in its incidental observations; they go 
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with the informality of the author’s approach. Often they are shrewd. He re- 
marks, for instance, that “as the seventeenth century read sermons more or less 
for pleasure, so the twentieth has devoted itself religiously to critical essays.” How 
right he is can be seen at any Oxford or Cambridge book shop that stocks 
the American New Critics more than the American poetry they often write 
about. Good taste and good sense combine to make The Shaping Spirit a boo 
that many a reader will want to have. i 


, CARL BODE 
The Shaping Spirit, By A. Alvarez. Chatto & Windus. 15s. 
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GERMAN LITERATURE 


To say that Professor Closs has a wide knowledge of the German literary 
scene is to stress the obvious. The many admirers of his earlier book on the | 
genius of German poetry have known this for many years, and however great 
their expectations may have been, he does not disappoint them now. The finest 
essay in this collection deals with substance and symbol in poetry and tries to 
unriddie the secret. of poetic form, the relation between reality and imagery. 
They are one, of course, by their very nature, whether they have their origin 
in divine inspiration, as many poets believed, or in the unconscious. The truly 
creative artist at later stages of his work, in the words of Schiller, “extinguishes” 
matter by form. To elucidate this, Professor Closs chooses two very impressive 

` examples, the poem Meeresstrand by Theodor Storm and Die stérbende Meduse 
by C. F. Meyer. He is as steeped in medieval as in modern German literature, 
and his fine analysis of Gottfried’s Tristan und Isolt is as persuasive as that 

. of Goethe’s and HGlderlin’s poetic achievements. According to him, Goethe 
is “a-miracle of natural growth,” “not only the greatest German peet but the 
voice of Europe.” His unshakable belief in the ultimate salvation of man 
through God’s unfailing love returns in Hélderlin’s poetic prophecies as a 
Graeco-Christian unity of cosmic strength. If Professor Closs sees in Stefan 

` Jeorge’s poetry a decided break-away both from Goethe and post-Goethean 

‘jromanticism, he misses perhaps the deepest meaning of George’s poetic mis- 
sion; George did in our aimless and formless modern civilization what Goethe 
had done previously. His poetry is an uncompromising fight against that 
nihilism the beginning of which Professor Closs finds in the works of Grabbe 
and Biichner, and the first traces of which are also to be found in German 
romanticism, or in Novalis, whom Professor Closs rightly values very highly, 
calling his poems “rare treasures of European lyric poetry” and his aphorisms . 
“rare seeds of poetic insight.” The two great epochs of Austrian literature, the’ 
medieval culminating. in the epic of the Nibelungs and Walther von der Vogel- 
weide’s poems, and the modern culminating in Grillparzer, Stifter, Hofmanns- 
thal, Rilke, Trakl and Werfel, he succeeds in characterizing illuminatingly 
in short essays or even paragraphs. < : 

Professor Closs also presents a new anthology of German poetry, the most 
comprehensive ever published in this country. Through it we renew our 
friendship with all the great names in German poetry and we also make the 
acquaintance of many minor poets who have written wonderful poems hither- 
to unknown or too little known in this country. With an unfailing touch 
Professor Closs chooses always the very best poems characteristic of a poet 
or an age. He starts with ancient poems of magic, then gives. specimens of 
early love poems like the jewel Du bist min, ih bin din or the Christian hymn 
Christ ist erstanden. The seventeenth century counterpart of the latter is Paul 
Gerhardt’s moving O Haupt voll Blut und Wunden on Christ crucified. The 
mystical rhymes of Angelus Silesius are the high-light of the seventeenth 
century. The second half of the eighteenth is represented by the great odes of 
Klopstock and by the simple but very moving poems of Matthias Claudius. 
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The centre of this anthology is, of course, Goethe, represented by many 
poems of all periods. The rebellious poem Prometheus is followed a few years. 
later by Grenzen der Menschheit m which man 1s warned not to compare 

. himself to God. All the other poems of Goethe prove to us what Professor 
Closs tells us about him in his other book. Schiller gets his due and even <‘ 
more, and Hélderlin has many examples of his cosmic poetry. The Romantics. . 
are shown in their different moods: Novalis, Brentano, Eichendorff, Miiller 
and others. Platen’s allurmg poem Tristan recurs in the Liebestod 1 Wagner's ‘ 
opera. Romanticism culminates in Heme who destroys it by irony,- but a 
late-comer like Lenau renews it for a while. With Storm and Keller it blends 
with realism. Morike, perhaps the greatest German poet of the nineteenth 
century, stands apart, as does the Swiss C. F. Meyer. The twentieth century is 
represented by a number of minor poets of high repute,, like Liliencron, 
Dehmel, Huch, Morgenstern, Carossa and Trakl. The greatest German poets of 
our time were George and Rilke and, in a minor key, Hofmannsthal and Werfel. 

Professor Closs speaks in Medusa’s Mirror of the apocalyptic catastrophe 
which befell Europe in the war of 1939-1945, and he quotes in his anthology 
what two German poets, devout Christians, had to say about it. Werner 
-Bergengruen says that both the good and the bad Germans were punished by 
God, and Bernt von Heiseler says in his moving In Memoriam Patrie that all 
Germans are guilty, “You too and I too. Only in our guilt, which we confess 
and take upon our shoulders, is our Reich still real in God’s light, the com- 
munity of Germans. So confess and repent!” 

. J. LESSER 


Medusa's Mirror: Studies in German Literature. By Professor August Closs. The ” 
Cresset Press, 30s. i ( 

The Harrap Anthology of German Poetry. Edited by Professor August Closs and 
Professor T. Pugh Williams. Harrap. 21s. 


BAPTISTS IN CHINA 


Missionary societies have often played a significant part in the history and 
development of eastern lands. Sometimes, alas, ther motives were misunder- 
stood by the unsympathetic, and sometimes too they were glad to accept privi- 
leges which had been acquired by the superior fire-power of western troops 
and the energetic arrogance of western ‘merchants. The Protestant missions 
came to China three centuries after Xavier’s vision of a China won for Christ; 
but whereas the great Jesuits like Ricci, Schall and Verbiest came to a Jand 
confident of its own superiority to the rest of the world, Robert Morrison and 
those who followed him in the second half of the nineteenth century entered 
a China which the West was rapidly discovering, ruled by the decadent 
Manchus who were powerless to refuse the demands made on them by the 
western “barbarians.” Among these Protestant groups were the British Baptists 
whose history is told in Dr. Williamson’s book. Their first representative 
reached Shanghai in 1860 and later the work was established in the North 
China provinces of Shensi, Shansi and Shuntung. In 1870 Timothy Richard 
arrived—one of the great names in Baptist annals, who was to make a formid- 
able contribution to the establishment of the Christian Literature Society. This 
book is a story of many people, both British and Chinese, who worked de- 
votedly in their little corners of the Flowery Kingdom, translating into loving 
service the faith which had sent them. There are moving passages. The B.M.S. 
in Shansi suffered greatly during the Boxer Rising of 1900; its martyrs, shot 
against yamen walls or,slaughtered by Chinese mobs in the streets, played 
their tragic roles with moving dignity and saintly courage; they rank with 
the martyrs of the ages. 

This book will not interest Baptists alone. All who are concerned about 
the mission activities of the Christian Church will welcome it. It is my privi- 
lege to have known a few of the people mentioned in these pages, to have 
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visited their homes and seen them at work in their hospitals and mission 
stations. One regrets that the book omits so much of the colour of China and 
reads so often like a compilation of reports. Yet it reveals the extent of 
missionary influence in China—an influence out of all proportion to the 
umber of Christians in China; for these (Roman Catholic and Protestant 
ogether) afe less than one per cent of the whole population. The test of a 
‘nissionary movement is, as Dr. Williamson says, the strength of the im- 
digenous @aurch it helps to create. The evidence that comes from Communist 
China today is blurred. Reports from visiting Christians are often contra- 
_dictory; and while a Christian is right to believe that the purposes of God 
cannot be for ever confounded, such convictions do not clarify the present 
situation. But the record of what has been remains: the noble story of men 
and. women who went out in faith to Jay the bricks of the Kingdom of God. 
BERNARD LLEWELLYN 
British ore in China. By H. R. Williamson. The Carey Kingsgate Press. 21s. 


“ROUND ABOUT THE PENDENT WORLD”—I 


` Confessions of a European in England (Heimemann. 25s.). J. H. Huizinga 
characteristically sees “a gap in the vast literature on the islanders” which 
he alone can fill. As he unravels his knotty bewilderment he appraises their 
poses and analyses their ruling passions. He ponders their mysteries of 
language, food, government and class, their hypocrisy, cant, self-deception 
and self-love. He scoffs and taunts with a laugh and his teeth are bared 
when he caresses. It would be a terrifying performance if the English did 
not love disparagement at least as much as flattery. So they will surely enjoy 
this book, and go on being ruefully proud of themselves and proudly rueful. 
Mr. Huizinga’s rapier sometimes behaves remarkably like a sledgehammer, 
and the occasional redundancies are akin to the first two words of his title. 
But the extravagancies obscure neither his cantankerous affection nor his 
belief that Britain, after the colonising fervour and the rearing of new 
nations, has come back to help in the rebuilding of Europe. 

The English Disease (Alvin Redman. 12s. 6d.). W. Kenneth Richmond fears 
it might be fatal. “A Study in Despondency” is his subtitle and the contrast 
between American liveliness and lethargy at home his theme. Some comfort 
is m the oak, ravaged by time, “still capable of putting forth green leaves.” 

Britain and. the United Nations (Oxford University Press. 38s.). Geoffrey L. 
Goodwin discusses their mutual impact, with the assistance of a study group 
of the Royal Institute of International Affairs. The past and the potentialities 
of international organization are examined, with special reference to Middle 
and Far East problems. NATO’s and GATT’s relationship to the UN, 
Britain’s dependency on the economic agencies, contemporary views on UN 
policy, are some of the nettles grasped. Suggestions for the possible improve- 
ment of the system are made, and the conclusion warns that this country 
would suffer if her faith in the meaning and purpose of UN withered. 

Documents on British Foreign Policy 1919-1939 : First Series Volume VII 1920 

‘edited by Rohan Butler and J. P. T. Bury (Her Mayesty’s Stationery Office. 

- 75s.), and Second Series Volume VII 1929-34 edited by E. L. Woodward and 
Rohan Butler (H.M.S.O. 85s.). The full proceedings of the Allied Conference 
presided over by Lloyd George (following the Paris Peace Conference) are 
reported. Peace with Turkey. was the main theme, and talks on Fiume and 
the Adriatic, Soviet Russia, Hungary, German war crimes, and the unsuc- 
cessful demand for the person of the Kaiser were held. The second book 
covers Anglo-Soviet relations in the early ’30’s, concluding with the entry of 
the USSR to the League of Nations. Trade, debts and claims, press and pro- 
paganda attacks, and the Russian trial of the Metropolitan-Vickers employees, 
were cogs in the unoiled machinery that is creaking still. 
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The Independents in the English Civil War (Cambridge University Press. 21s.). 


George Yule helps greatly to a fuller understanding of the connection be- -~ 


tween religion and politics in the seventeenth century and refutes the easy 
notion that the struggle belonged to the one or to the other; a group com- 
posed of Independent Members of Parliament and churchmen was active by - 
October, 1643. Something of the author’s research, difficult in Afustralia and 
protracted at Oxford, is indicated by one of the appendices which lists over 
500 Congregational ministers with their towns, political labels, anv’ sometimes 


a note of their emigration to America. i 


~ 


Naples and Campania Revisited (Hollis and Carter. 30s.). Hiena? Ruttas, 


again places all lovers of Italy in his debt. This is his` post-war survey te 


include the changes that democratization has wrought, with “petrol anu 


perhaps America” as the great levellers. But, wandering with him throu:. 


the light and shade of Capri or Pompeii, or along the miraculous coast roau . 
from Sorrento to Amalfi—indeed, as he says, it “beggars description”—the 
vulgarities of sophistication are ousted by beauty all-pervading and timeless. 
The 38 photograph illustrations conjure precious memories, and even an 
envy of those who, with guidance from Mr. Hutton, have yet to see Italy 


for the first time. 


Land of Dahori (Macdonald. 16s.). Olaf Ruhen u uses the term for by-and-by or 
mañana to title his tales of New Guinea. These are truthful recounting of 
episodes and incidents in the sum of human experience. The New Zealand - - 
journalist came to cover the white man’s introduction of sheep to the rich 

` pastures, and returned repeatedly to travel with the natives and meet the 
tribes of Stone Age men. Witchcraft and government, strawberries and 
bananas, lark and bird of paradise, savagery and aesthetic achievement all 


dwell together, to capture and keep the author’s loyalty and imagination. 


Pageant of Ghana (Oxford University Press. 30s.). Freda Wolfson has made an 
anthology of written records about the Gold Coast, dating from its discovery 
by the Portuguese in 1471. Traders, administrators, soldiers, missionaries, 
scientists and adventurers have contributed. They were chosen to show a 
comprehensive and coherent picture of a people, a country, a history, with 
hopes and fears, institutions and beliefs. Maps and numerous illustrations « 
assist a company which includes Pereira and Princess Alice of Athlone, 


" Nathaniel Hawthorne and Kwame Nkrumah. 


Bonganga (Odhams Press. 21s.). Sylvia and Peter Duncan went to the Belgian - 
Congo to see for themselves how the Christian faith will work in a young 
white doctor, so that he endures the heat, the damp, the rigours of language 
learning and teaching, to serve his jungle brother. The fight against diseases, 
ranging from malaria to yaws, from meningitis to tuberculosis, from sleeping 
sickness to leprosy, is everlasting, as is the one against ignorance and super- | 
stition. While on leave the doctor ‘had been interviewed on the BBC’s “In 
Town Tonight” programme which Peter’ Duncan edits and produces, and a 
few months later was*host to the author and his wife as they travelled deep 
into the forest and witnessed love in action. There is dancing among the 
ex-patients from the leprosarium at Yalisombo, and, as the many photo- 
graphs testify, joy has come to stay around the Baptist Missionary Hospital 
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Sea Never Dry (George Allen & Unwin. 15s.). Anthony Smith tells a very funny 
story of the life and death of the African Sun, edited by Ugo and supported 
or undermined by the efforts of an ebullient staff. Debts, libel and disaster ` 
follow on the heels of sudden prosperity but the high spirits are unflagging 
for West Africa has no use for pessimism. The author’s experience of 
promoting the first popular magazine of the region informs every page of .. 
the tale, giving it a documentary-like precision with no sacrifice of humanity 


nor bitterness in the laughter. GRACE BANYARD- 
To be continued 
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. -` THE EAST-WEST CONTEST 


HE tension between the Communist and Free World is always 
changing both in degree and in nature. One can assume that the 
- Communist leaders in Russia are as frightened as those of the West 
are at letting loose an atomic war and will go to considerable lengths to 
prevent it. The main danger is that of slipping unintentionally into such 
a war through being unable to get out of a given situation. Or some 
flare-up in the Middle East, involving only conventional weapons, might 
extend to other weapons. A wave of near hysteria swept a section of 
public opinion in this country earlier this year but the majority of our | 
people kept their heads and refused to be panicked into any form of 
unilateral disarmament. Only the Anglo-Saxon people with their moral 
and religious background from former times are liable to these waves of 
emotion. Meanwhile the idea of a Summit Conference has captured 
public imagination all over the world. Even Mr. Dulles has had to give 
way somewhat. Earlier this year it was felt that the world situation was 
not unfavourable to a conference of heads of state which might be able 
to bring about some limited form of disarmament. At one time it looked 
as if the Polish Rapacki Plan might form a basis for discussion. By itself 
it was not, of course, enough, but it was a pity that it was turned down 
by Mr. Macmillan. One does not know, of course, what Mr. Macmillan 
said to the President and Mr. Dulles when he was in Washington. Maybe 
he did a deal and dropped the Rapacki Plan but got American participation 
in the Geneva technical discussions instead. It is something to have got 
these discussions started. If one can get agreement on the methods of 
detecting nuclear tests, that would be a step towards abolishing the tests. 
But the further step of getting nuclear weapons abolished must be tied 
up with a substantial reduction of conventional weapons. Otherwise the 
balance of advantage will rest with Russia. : é 
Meanwhile a recent development is the increase of tension inside the 
Communist world itself. Ever since November 1956 a more liberal air 
has been circulating behind the Iron Curtain. The successful revolution 
in Poland; which rid the -country of Stalinism and set up a form of 
Communism nearer to the Yugoslav type, was accompanied by similar 
attempts in Hungary that failed. Movements among students in Russian 
universities and the publication of such books as “not by Bread Alone” 
by Dudintseff showed that the Soviet Union was also affected. The danger 
to the Kremlin was that this movement might acquire a snowball character 
and get a momentum that could not be stopped. To meet this danger 
‘Khrushchev has removed all rivals. The last to go was Bulganin and now 
Khrushchev is where Stalin was. But dare he act like Stalin? So far he 
has not used the terror inside Russia. But it is now clear that he can 
and will use it in the satellite countries. That is the intepretation of the 
murder of Nagy and his associates in Hungary. The satellites are warned 
that if they step beyond a certain line the Russian secret police will strike. 
That goes also for Poland, though a country of 27 millions cannot be 
easily terrorized, especially when it knows that nine tenths of the population 
hate the Russians. But*Gomulka is a Communist and his geographical 
position is not as favourable as Tito’s. He is more dependent than Tito 
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on Russian economic support in the absence of important American aid. 
Therefore the utterances of Gomulka purporting to support the Kremlin 
with .some obvious reluctance must be read in the light of the situation 
in which he is placed. i : a os 

Yugoslavia is able to take an independent line for geographical reasons. 
‘So the venom of-Russian and Chinese propaganda is poured upon her. 
This sudden attack on Yugoslavia must again be read in the light of the 
fear of both Khrushchev and Mao that the liberal movement inside Com- 
munism has gone too far and must be stopped. It seems that Khrushchev 
fears that free discussion may undermine the Communist bloc in inter- 
national affairs and lead to more satellites behaving like Tito and regarding 
the Communist world as a federation in which they have an equal voice 
with Russia. That, of course, will not suit the Kremlin. In the case of Mao 
it seems possible that the motives are more internal. The mass of the 
Chinese peasantry are even less amenable to Communism than the Russian. 
“A thousand flowers blooming” might be taken too literally in China 
and the Communist agrarian programme might be’ wrecked if Titoism 
was allowed to flourish there. i 

The greatest tightening up of Russian control over the satellites is 
probably connected with something else. The military and nuclear stale- 
mate and the universal fear of disaster to civilization is making a full-scale. 
war now unlikely. The cold war will, on the other hand, take on new forms. 
The struggle between Russia and the West will probably become increas- 
ingly one for economic influence over the neutral world of Asia and 
Africa, ‘The extraordinary strides that Russia has made in science and 
industry will before many years put her into a position to seriously challenge 
the West as a supplier of capital goods for the undeveloped countries 
of the world. This is going to have a big effect on the neutral world, 
whose prejudices, through being former colonial countries, are in the main 
anti-Western. Russia wants to be in a position to make this challenge. 
Her offensive is increasingly unlikely to be military. Koreas are probably 
things of the past. Economic drives will now be the deciding factor. For 
the Arab countries of the Middle East, Pakistan, India, Malay, Indo- 
China and Indonesia are all bent on technical progress, industrialization, 
modern equipment ‘of all kinds and public works. If Russia can supply 
a large part of this, her influence is bound to increase. Technicians and 
engineers, instructors and teachers will follow and the chance to spread 
Communist ideas will increase. ` 

It is probable therefore that Khrushchev is thinking in terms of peaceful 
permeation of Communist influence throughout the neutral world, . 
especially in Asia and that consequently he wants to be quite secure in 
carrying out this economic drive without having to be always looking 
over his shoulder. A Yugoslavia that insists on equal rights with the Kremlin 
in deciding matters of high policy, a Poland who looks for markets 
in West Europe and for supplies from the U.S.A. will prevent the con- 
solidation of the Communist bloc in Eastern Europe and North Asia. 
It will hinder the time when Russia can start ow an all out economic 
drive to get a real hold on the neutral world. These considerations have a 
lot to do with the attacks on Yugoslavia, the pressure on Poland and 
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the murders in Hungary. For “revisionism” may now become an offence 
. punishable with death. This is a quite new development. Since the death 
of Stalin the crude police terror has been dropped, the demand for some 


freedom of thought and discussion has been permitted to some extent in `` 


` Russia itself. But if it were allowed to continue it might prejfidice the 
economic regimentation of the Communist bloc. This would endanger the 
economic offensive in the neutral world. So “revisionism” has become a 
penal offence in Hungary. How far the Kremlin will dare to apply this 
_doctrine to Poland remains to be seen. 

But there are other difficulties in the way of Khrushchev. If his task 
is to influence the neutral countries in favour of Russia, the key country 
in this respect is India. Unlike China, India did not fall for Communism. 
There had been no corrupt and oppressive Nationalist regime to prepare 
the way for it. Britain’s wise move in going out of India has enabled 
India’s old cultural system to flourish again, rejuvenated with the idea of 
parliamentary democracy and civic liberty which she has acquired from 
us. Though Nehru’s task is hard and the Communists have got some foot- 
‘hold in one area, there is clearly going to be great difficulty in the way of ` 
<Communism’s further advance. If the U.S.A. (for she is the only country 
‘that can do it) can help India’s economic development on a sufficient 
vscale, Communism will make little headway. Moreover India’s cultural 
.and religious background is ‘not favourable to the regimentation needed 
‘for a Communist state. 

In the Islamic world of the Middle East also it is not plain sailing for 
‘Russia. The Arab world has been split on this issue for some time. Saudi 
Arabia still sits on the fence. Militant Arab Nationalism which in fact 
means anti-Westernism has however made progress in Syria and the United 
Arab Republic in the new weapon that Russia hopes to exploit. Nasser 
Imperialism has also been to a large extent the cause of the crisis in the 
Lebanon, although it is also plain that President Chamouns’ regime has 
been corrupt and- inefficient. The delicate arrangement of balancing the 
Christian and Moslem political forces in the Lebanon, which was made 
after the withdrawal of the French during the last war, has been upset. It is 
anybody’s guess if and how it will be restored or if it will fall into the 
Nasser system’ in the Middle East. 

But there is another complication for Russia in this -part of the world. 
She cannot be sure whether after all the Arabs are going to become part 
of the Communist bloc. The visit of Colonel Nasser to Tito at the very 
time when the Russian propaganda machine is bitterly attacking the latter 
is very significant. Whatever has been said and not published during that 
visit the signs are that Nasser is going to make a double insurance. And 
jt looks as if he is taking Tito’s line: that all who go into any form of 
, association with Russia, whether for the development of resources or 
anything else, must be treated as equals by the Kremlin. Here then is a 
possibility which the West must not ignore, There are breaks in the Iron 
Curtain and some of the satellites and would-be allies are apprehensive 
of the Colossus in thg North. The time. may be coming for reviewing 
our relations with Egypt and meanwhile the West must push ahead with 
schemes to develop the countries of Asia and Africa that are crying out for 
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capital A of all kinds. It is fundamentally a question of credit, for 
these countries cannot pay cash’ yet and deferred payments must be 
arranged. The U.S.A. again is the only country that can do this on a large 
scale, though we and Germany are in a position to help, perhaps best 
through igcreasing our support to the International Monetary Fund. We 
can get a start on the Communist world over this, for they are not yet 
in a position to give extensive foreign credits, 

One ulcer however afflicts the Western World, namely Cyprus. After long 
delay our Government has done the right thing in rejecting a Greek solution 
which the Turks will not accept and rejecting partition which common 
sense rejects. On the other hand Britain cannot afford to quarrel with 
Turkey, the bastion of Western defence in the Middle East. But neither 
can she accept a Turkish veto and the Turks are still dependent~on the: 
U.S.A. for much of their defence equipment. It is all important, therefore;. 
that the British Government has now abandoned the idea that the Cyprus: 
issue is one which only we have a right to settle, Cyprus is an international 
question and can only be dealt with in this framework. For the present, 
however, nationalist hysteria among both Greeks and Turks has run amok: 
and we have no alternative but to stick it out and by the presence of our 
armed forces try to reduce the number of murders and outrages. 
ADDENDUM 5 

Since writing the above a sudden and’ driimatic coup has taken place 
in the Middle East, namely the overthrow of the pro-Western Government | 
of Iraq by a section of the army led by Nasser-friendly officers. The danger 
that this would happen was always contemplated but it was not thought 
that the time was ripe for a coup just now. 

At the moment only Baghdad is known to be in the hands of the rebels 
and King Hussein of Jordan is trying to mobilize loyal forces, but 
possession of the capital with stores and supplies must be a considerable 
help to the new regime. 

The question that Britain and the U.S.A. have got to face more urgently 
now than ever is whether, should the rebels finally succeed in Iraq, they 
will not have to come to terms with Pan-Arab Nationalism in the person 
of Colénel Nasser. It is useless, whatever the outcome in Iraq, to go on 
relying on landlords, sheikhs and Imams as representatives of the modern 
Arab world. All educated Arabs of the towns from the Libyan desert to 
the Persian Gulf are on the side of Nasser who, as I show above, is by 
- no means a tool of Russian Communism. No political decision of this. 
sort can be made while the military decision is in doubt, but we would 
be wise not to intervene by force in the Middle East, otherwise we shall 
for many years ahead prejudice the chances of coming to any settlement 
with the new forces in an area where our Vital sterling oil lies. 

M. PHILIPS PRICE 


GENERAL DE GAULLE’S ENTERPRISES 


N the first stages of his great enterprise General de Gaulle has awakened 
in public opinion a favourable expectancy. A ‘measurable indication 
of this feeling is the success of the gold loan. The contribution which 
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the loan makes to the improvement of the financial position is not negligible, 
but the chief value of its success is that it proves the French people to 
be capable of a collective effort at the call of the new Government and 
shows a healthy moral reaction to the shock of May 13. 

The immense task which General de Gaulle has set himself is,to restore 
French unity. At home he has to promote the re-establishment of a body 
politic thrown out of joint by the persistent failure of the National 
Assembly to produce effective governments and determined policies and 
at last shaken into complete disarray by the Algiers explosion. Algeria 
itself is not merely a problem of independence or autonomy or integration. 
By the turning of part of the army into a political machine it has also 
become a problem of French unity. 

It might reasonably have been supposed that with the formation of a 
government under General de Gaulle, for which the Algiers Forum had 
clamoured, this latter form of disunity would disappear; the army officers 
associated with the Algiers revolt would return to their normal obediente 
to the civil Government. This grand simplification did not at once take 
place. The pretentious motion of the Committee of Public Safety making 
-political demands, which General de Gaulle rebuked in a scorching tele- 
gram, had been adopted in the presence of its military members. This 
incident, which had occurred after the Prime Minister’s return from his 
first visit to Algiers, seemed to show that the civil and military promoters 
of the Algiers movement were reluctant to abandon an independent 
position, Other incidents indicated their disposition even to attempt to 
influence politics in Paris. General de Gaulle’s bringing into his Government 
party leaders from the old “system” which he had himself condemned was 
resented by men who were more gaullist than de Gaulle. 

General de Gaulle’s second tour of Algeria was mainly a rapid but 
very wide military survey. In various centres he must naturally have been 
concerned to examine the dispositions for carrying on the war, but he 
was at pains to meet not only the high command but captains and 
lieutenants engaged in the multifarious daily duties—operational, admini- 
strative, social—which are the lot of the French -soldier in outposts far 
removed from high political agitation. He had opportunity for sounding 
the state of mind of ordinary sections of the army, and is said to have 
been satisfied with what he observed. His great resource in face of the 
Algiers movement is his undisputed ascendency over the military. The 
riddle of the army is not yet fully readable, but it is reasonable to suppose 
that the great bulk of the troops serve with the orthodox conception of an 
army respecting the ultimate authority of the civil power. Part of the 
professional army has had long experience in Indo-China and Algeria 
of a guerilla warfare carried on in the midst of a civil poulation of the 
same race as the rebels, and whose sympathies wavered as one side or 
the other seemed at-the moment best able to protect their lives. Psycho- 
logical action became a subject of training courses for officers. Prolonged 
Ministerial crises in Paris, and the hesitation between war and a liberalism 
which looked like abandonment, offered a temptation to the more 
exasperated officers of the type of the Colonels terribles to engage in positive 
political action to influence metropolitan France. M, Moch, who was 
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Minister of the Interior in the Pflimlin cabinet, has stated that on May 28 
his services had been informed that a landing of forces çoming from 
Algeria might be attempted. The situation had resemblances to that created 
in a crisis of British history by another political army, the Cromwellian 
New Metiel. The jump from Algiers to Corsica was singularly like the 
action of the New Model army which in 1643 moved up to St. Albans 
to overawe the Long Parliament. General de Gaulle’s ascendency over the 
military marked him as the one man capable of bringing the “activist” 
army group without danger of explosion back to the ordinary course of 
discipline. ; : 

For the moment General de Gaulle still faces the Algerian complex 
made up of the French Europeans, the Mussulmans and the army. His 
first success in reviving confidence in France was accompanied by another 
rapid achievement in changing the atmosphere of Mussulman feeling; not 
only in Algeria but in North Africa generally. His speeches during his first 
- visit in June aroused the hope that the whole Mussulman problem would 
be approached in a new spirit of comprehension. This impression was 
confirmed by the prompt conclusion of the Franco-Tunisian agreement 


regulating the evacuation of the French military forces. M. Bourguiba ` 


went so far as to say that “General de Gaulle is France’s chance and also 
our own chance.” Even some of the important leaders of the F.L.N. were 
affected. Later came indications that General de Gaulle was still cautiously 
feeling his way. He had announced the intention of holding municipal 
elections in Algeria within a few weeks, but this project was tacitly dropped. 
It is undoubtedly a principal objective of the Prime Minister, however, to 
get the Mussulman civilians to express themselves, and he offers them the 
opportunity of doing so on the Constitutional referendum in the autumn. 
One thing he has gained. He has taken advantage of the call for a college 
unique during the fraternizations of the Algiers Forum, and there will 
be one list of voters for European and Mussulmans alike. If the referendum 
should be boycotted by the extreme Algerian nationalists the behaviour 
of the civilian populations on the occasion may still be a useful guide to 
their state of mind. 

The most characteristic feature of the present phase of General de 
Gaulle’s Algerian policy is his discretion on the subject of integration. > 
He avoids the word, and M. Malraux, who acts as a kind of spiritual 
spokesman of the Prime Minister, summarized the position late in June 
by saying that it was probable that the birth of a new Algeria, “whatever 
may be the nature of its ties with France,” will facilitate the establishment 
of a federal tie between France, Tunisia and Morocco. This opens a wide 
prospect for speculation, but the words between inverted commas could 
hardly be reassuring to the ultras who are demanding simply and absolutely 
the total integration of Algeria into France. In his speeches in Algeria 
General de Gaulle readily speaks of “ten million Frenchmen,” but the 
more ardent French Europeans would like to hear him say “fifty-three 
million Frenchmen.” 

This prudence marks an evolution in the manner and method of a 
remarkable man. The “awkward” ally of the war years, the mordant leader 
of the R.P:F., has acquired more of the patience of the statesman. He has 
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shown an astonishing skill in the handling of men. His appointment of 
M. Soustelle as Minister of Information pleased Algiers. It was a severe 
blow to the defenders of Parliamentary liberties, who saw in him the man 
who had flown to Algiers to become the political head of the movement 
of May 13. But the appointment could not be effectively contegted. The 
fundamental strength of General de Gaulle’s position is that he is necessary 
to all parties, alike to the revolutionaries who fear that in taking into 
his Government conspicuous ex-Ministers he may become a prisoner of 
the “system,” and to the Paris politicians who are bound to accept him 
as the only man qualified to restore the authority of Paris over Algiers. 
No doubt General de Gaulle is working towards ultimate unity, a coalition 
in, which all parties sink their differences. At present he presides over 
opposing groups which have no choice but to follow him. 

General de Gaulle has a more intimate source of strength, which it 
would be a folly not to recognize. He is a man with a religious mission. 
The key to an understanding of this aspect of him is to be found in his 
action of 1940. After the defeat of France—as he writes in his memoirs— 
there was no man, with any qualifications, who acted as if he still believed 
in her independence, her pride, her greatness. “In face of the frightful void 
of the general renunciation,” he writes, “my mission appeared to me, 
suddenly, clear and terrible. ‘At that moment, the worst of her history, 
it was for me to take charge of France (assumer Ja Francey.” After 18 
years the same mission has appeared to him again with the same compelling 
force. At Oran in June he said “France is here in my person,” and it would 
be wrong to see vanity in the declaration. Those who have been near him 
in the last weeks have had opportunity to note his sense of mission and 
dedication. 

In its early drafting stage the project of the new Constitution had the 
appearance of being constructed precisely for this occasion, a Constitution 
ad hoc. Detailed examination of it before it reaches its settled form would 
risk proving to be largely irrelevant, but the powers contemplated for the 
future President of the Republic look as if they were made to the measure 
of General de Gaulle. The President would appoint the “First Minister” 
(who would no longer have the: more impressive title of President of the 
Council of Ministers) without investiture by the Assembly. He would have 
the right to dissolve the National Assembly, and even dissolve its successor 
a year after its election. It would not be difficult to discover faults in the 
Gaullist conception of the application of the doctrine of separation of 
powers, and the question has already been asked how the executive can 
at once be separated from the Legislative power and responsible to it. 
As an instrument to enable General de Gaulle to accomplish his mission 
it promises ample power. 

There exists at present a political vacuum caused by the dispersion or 

‘the inactivity of the parties. A certain activity in construction of new 
groupings is showing itself. M. Bidault, a leader of the M.R.P., is trying 
to promote a wider organization, apparently taking in recruits more to 
the Right, to which he has given the name of the Christian Democracy 
of France. The main bady of the existing M.R.P. does not seem willing to 
follow him in the venture. M. Daniel Mayer, who recently abandoned his 
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seat in Parliament. to become secretary of the League of the Rights of 
Man, is promoting a new grouping of the Left, with the approbation of 
M. Mendès-France and M. Mitterrand among others. A further grouping 
of the Centre Right i is also in process of formation. All these remain rather 
sketchy, and it is significant that most of the old party organizations 
continue Without dissolving themselves in the new formations. 


In the first three weeks of its issue 198 milliards of francs were sub- 
scribed to this gold loan, nearly all in fresh money. Hoarders sold 116 
tons of gold in that period. These results relieve the Treasury for some 
months of its most pressing needs, though they do not in themselves offer 
a substantial and permanent solution of the financial problem created by 
the adverse trade balance, and the gold now acquired by the Bank of 
France is only a small fraction of the total amount held in private hands 
in France, which has been unofficially estimated at 2,000 tons. The Ministry 
of Finance has offered facilities without penalization for the return of 
capital from abroad—a part of which is in the form of balances left by 
exporters in foreign banks. But the trade deficit remains serious, and even 
while the loan was being subscribed the managing committee of the E.U.P. 
met to consider the renewal for the second half of this year of the 
exceptional crédit facilities accorded to France in February. 


The first reaction of General de Gaulle’s Government to the American 
initiative in Lebanon was prudent. It took note of the American action 
and said that the French Government had decided upon the dispositions 
necessary to assure, if need arose, the safeguard of its interests and the 
protection of French citizens. These dispositions would be applied in 
agreement with the Lebanese Government and in conformity with the 
United Nations Charter. M. Soustelle, the Minister of Information, com- 
menting the communique which announced the Cabinet’s decision, pointed. 
out that a French naval force was already in the eastern Mediterranean and, 
if necessity. arose, would intervene in the conditions mentioned. Perhaps the 
most significant indication of the prudent attitude thus assumed was 
M. Soustelle’s remark that the French Government hoped that the inter- 
vention of the United States would lead to an appeasement of minds and a 
resumption of Constitutional functions in Lebanon. 


Since his accession to office General de Gaulle has -received visits 
successively from Mr. Macmillan and Mr. Dulles. No urgent decisions ` 
were taken, and the conversation with Mr. Dulles showed that the more 
pronounced nationalism expected from General de Gaulle would not 
modify the fundamental principles of French policy, though, as a member 
of the NATO with world ‘interests, French hopes for a more active share 
in the determination of “global” strategy. With regard to the delivery 
of atomic arms to France, which General de Gaulle would like to be on a - 
“national” and not an “Atlantic” basis, the revised MacMahon law, which 
exacts “realized substantial progress” in the country concerned, remains 
an obstacle to this procedure in the case of France. The question cannot 
be effectively raised until next year, when the French programme of atomic 
manufacture is expected to be sufficiently advanceds 


W. L. MIDDLETON 


ANDRE MALRAUX, GAULLIST 

N a literary world, where the vogue in controversy runs to turtle-necked 

highbrows, disparaged eggheads, intellectual off-beats and Angry Young 

Men, one writer stands far apart: André ‘Malraux. General de Gaulle 
is the last man to suffer fools gladly although he may not always under- 
stand Malraux. Called upon to form a crisis ministry his first choice fell 
on the writer. In him de Gaulle knew he had an intellectual who revels in 
action and who stands head and shoulder above the seedy common 
clay of the Left Bank cafés, the gravitational centres for France’s influential 
highbrows. At 57, the wonder boy who grew up to be a lion holds the key 
job of Minister of Information for the second time. We will have to interpret 
to a confused and loyalty-torn country the somewhat bafflng ambiguities 
of the general. If a nation can grasp his meaning de Gaulle may succeed. 
If he fails, so surely will de Gaulle. He, Malraux, is a living legend. It is said 
that in his desk at his home in the Bois de Boulogne he keeps a loaded 
pistol. In a sense this is characteristic of him. He likes to be prepared—just in 
case. He is a man of malevolent handsomeness, a dazzling conversationalist 
whose talk ranges from obscure Japanese painters to Swiss primitives. 
André Gide once observed in a mood of resignation, “I give up. He’s too 
clever for me.” f 


What is it that makes this giant among novelists such a fascinating whole- 
lifer? Probably his unceasing quest for action. His life has been aptly 
described as a “saga of modern godless man in search of himself.” Letting- 
yourself-go, melancholy-as-a-cat existentialism, holds no attraction for 
Malraux. We do not know much about his childhood because he keeps it 
to himself. Adulatory essays disclose him as the son of a senior civil 
servant, and he graduated from the Lycée Condorcet with high honours. 
Probably he was brought up by a doughty mother who ran a grocery shop 
in a Paris suburb. The family had lost its fortune made from shipbuilding 
at Dunkirk through the obstinacy of André’s grandfather, who prejudiced 
agains insurance, refused to insure and lost his fishing fleet in a storm off 
Newfoundland. 


However deep the mystery of Malraux’s early life, he emerged prodigi- 
ously erudite in ancient cultures. A different man might have remained at 
a desk, but, as he keeps pointing out: “Man must search for the honour 
to find himself. The best use he can make of life is by converting as wide 
a range of experience ase possible. He has never deserted this belief. At 
22 he persuaded a surprised French government to let him lead an expedition 
into unexplored territory of Cambodia. He was confident that he would 
find a number of valuable 1,000-year-old Khmer statues along the ancient 
Royal Way to Angkor Vat. Thus, in 1923, equipped with his wealthy,’ 
German-born wife and lots of self-confidence he plunged into the stewing 
jungles of Cambodia to find the legendary statues just as he had predicted, 
A perplexed colonial administration promptly confiscated them, threatening 
to put Malraux on trial for attempting to remove them. With passionate 
loyalty Malraux’s wife sprang to his aid and hastened back to France 
where she succeeded to persuade eminent men of letters that a thick- 
skulled bureaucracy was pillorying the genius of France’s youth. The case 
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against Malraux had to be dropped. Back home he basked under a hero’s 
welcome. He could have spread himself and profited from the lionizing. It 
. would have meant betraying his own dictum “Paction pour Taction.” He 
went back East. Henceforth his career begins to resemble that of T. E. 
Lawrenca Always seeking new openings, he joins the Communist wing 
of Chiang Kia-shek’s Kuomintang régime, for the final rupture with Mao 
Tse-tung had not yet convulsed the country. 


In China no one could ignore the fast-talking, hot-eyed Frenchman even 
if one could bring himself to disregard thé flood of ideas. His intense, pre- 
occupied manher held listeners spellbound. As a member of Mikhail 
Borodin’s staff he learned how to produce punchy pamphlets in corrugated 
iron shanties, how to handle machine-guns and persuade simple-minded 
coolies. Borodin, Russian adviser tò China’s Communists, supported him 
when he became propoganda commissar in Kwangsi and Kwantung 
provinces. There seems little doubt that he helped to engineer the 
Communist uprising in Shanghai in 1927. Now Chiang turned ferociously 
on his Communist partners and the insurrection failed. 


For Malraux this was a decisive period. His pen unloosed a succession 
of books with colonialism as their burning theme. In 1933 he launched a 
literary blockbuster with La Condition Humaine, a work that aroused 
the passions of all France. When it reached-foreign editions critics became 
aware that in Malraux they had found a successor to exciting minds as 
Voltaire, Rousseau, Descartes, Zola and Gide. His heroes do not see life 
through cocktail glasses; they avoid analysts like the plague; they are not 
bored. His hero is the “engaged-man” tackling the vital issues of history, 
never shirking them. Yet he could easily have ended in that mystical 
nirvana of Russian nihilists, emotionally derailed half-breeds, fitfully 
obsessed intellectuals and rotesque aesthetes which he himself had conjured 
up in a succession of best sellers. His La Condition Humaine had sold more 
than 300,000 copies in France alone! He sidestepped the trap and returned 
to France without the ballyhoo which had attended his youthful capers. By 
now he was not only preternaturally mature and worldly wise. He had 
talent which in the words of Mauriac “exceeded that of any other young 
man of his age.” 


Soviet writers obeying the party edict as well as their inclinations also 
hailed him as a giant amidst Olympians. Only the pliable Ilya Ehrenburg 
for once skipped out of line, never trusting his “romantic individualism.” 
Nor, indeed, did Trotsky, a better Marxist than Stalin ever was. Malraux 
fought back. He said that he was not interested in collective anonymity, 
man’s greatness, he argued, lay in defiance of his fate. Once an individual 
accepted his destiny like a dog in a kennel he was lost. This sort of 
philosophy hardly endeared him to Stalin, but the dictator was not ready 


to pillory him publicly. The Spanish Civil War had begun and Malraux, _ 


true to bis panther-like restlessness, dashed into the fray. “If a man is not 
ready to risk his life. where is his dignity?” he asked. For the Loyalists 
he begged, borrowed and stole planes. With a ramshackle squadron which 
he had scratched together he flew 56 missions, gettifig wounded twice and 
winning the memorable air battle of Mendellin. The marriage with Com- 
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munism was over. In 1933 he had declared that there was only one country 
worth fighting for in another world war: Russia. Now the divorce was 
absolute. One of his characters in Man’s Hope, another best-seller, asks: 
“Why is it that to give economic freedom you’ve got to have a system 


_which will enslave politically?” - ‘ 


Complete disillusion comes to him when Ribbentrop signs the Nazi’s 
non-aggression pact with the Kremlin. At this time private troubles add to 
to his bitterness. He is divorzed from Clara Goldschmidt, the German girl 
who helped him when he was little more than a boy. With the German 
invasion he knows his duty. The Moscow slogan says: “Don’t fight for the 
imperialists.” At 38 Malraux, as a private, takes up arms for his country. 
Rommel’s fast-moving panzer troops capture him, but he escapes dressed 
as an artisan. Now he is in his element. He joins the underground and 
uses his spare time to write a new book, Le démon de L’absolu. When 
he is not writing he blows up trains. Soon his 1,500-odd men would march 
to the ends of the earth for their “Colonel Berger.” Once he rides into a 
German ambush. In order to give the British parachutists who are with him 
a chance to make their get-away he runs across a field to draw the German 
fire. He is shot down and a bogus priest, really an SS interogator, tries 
to coax information out of him. Despite his agony he engages the “priest” 
in an argument about St. Augustine. The SS man is unmasked and Malraux 
by an extremely lucky stroke escapes the firing squad. 


With the triumphal return of de Gaulle he believes he can detect a new 
dawn. He throws in his lot with the General and becomes Minister of | 
Information in the short-lived provisional Government. But the new dawn 
is a false one, and with his messianic chief he withdraws in disgust. How- 
ever, the adventurer, the seli-confessed gambler, is not at the end. “An 
adventurer like Malraux,” a French critic writes in 1950, “doesn’t really 
have a goal.” That is true. He is a humanist who keeps asking himself 
“What is civilization?” The politicians have not provided the answer, nor 


- have the Communists. “They play chess by kicking over the board,” he says. 


In France he has found too much hypocrisy, too many specious promises. 
The country lacks an ideology. If de Gualle“cannot give it—and Malraux 
notwithstanding his obvious affection for the General cannot commit his 
soul entirely to anything—he may find a synthesis of one in the world’s arts 
which Malraux has studied end written about. His intellectual anguish is 


-~ inspired by the twentieth century’s inability to reconcile the primacy of the 


individual with the levelled-u> needs of the masses. He keeps looking for a 
profound concept of man wh:ch will be valid for all men. Will he find it? 
Perhaps not. But there is no doubting his integrity and courage. For a man 
who has been plagued by ashma most of his life, Malraux, the -minister 
with a loaded pistol, the Croix de Guerre and the Distinguished Service 
Cross, is a giant extraordinary. In Algeria the schemers and plotters have 
much to fear from this man who has made it plain that-France’s dignity 
is indivisible. He has denounced the use of torture and he will go on doing 
so. If de Gaulle is France’s leader, Malraux is her conscience. 
A ane 


K. F. FELDMAN. 


INSURANCE, TODAY AND TOMORROW 


N the May issue of the Contemporary Review Mr. Arthur Seldon 
I examined the broad philosophy of State pensions and concluded that 
the most “self-respecting of the beneficiaries of the Welfare State 
are ... learning, with heartening speed, to stand on their own feet.” In the 
same month, the publication of the Government Actuary’s report on occu- 
pational pensions showed that nearly half of the employed population is 
now covered by these rapidly growing schemes. Since I believe that a healthy 
private insurance market will always be necessary in our free society, which 
owes so much to the initiative and earnings of the British insurance com- 
panies, it may be helpful to review the progress of a world-wide business 
that has been built up during nearly four hundred years. By so doing, we 
may discover the principles on which sound insurance has been developed, 
and thus be better able to assess the merits of the new pensions scheme 
now promised by the Government, following the publication in 1957 of 
National Superannuation, which outlined the Labour Party’s proposals. 
As long ago as 1601 a Statute of Queen Elizabeth I gave us a definition 
of insurance which has stood the test of time :— 

“By means of a policy of assurance it cometh to pass that upon the 
loss or perishing of any ship there followeth not the undoing of any 
man but the loss lighteth rather easily upon many than heavily upon 
few.” : 

The Statute adds “whereby all merchants, especially the younger sort. 
are allured to adventure more willingly and more freely”—and this is still 
the keynote of insurance, which is often thought to be a dry-as-dust business 
but is actually full of colour and romance. The earliest known insurance 
policy to be drawn up in England was a marine policy written in 1555. 
Marine insurance (which dates back to Roman times) was followed by fire 
insurance, which in this country arose from the Great Fire of London in 
1666. Life assurance began in “Britain in 1721 when the Royal Exchange 
and London Assurance companies were founded. The Corporation of Lloyd’s 
has led the way in marine insurance since about 1690 and the term “Al at 
Lloyd’s” has long been the hallmark of sound shipping throughout the 
world, Its underwriters now conduct general as well as marine business on 
an immense scale. Coming to the 1800s, the birth of the railways gave rise 
to accident insurance which now embraces motor insurance. The invention 
of steam led to specialist companies insuring against boiler explosion, this 
in turn leading to the whole range of modern engineering insurance lately 
extended to atomic energy risks. Aviation insurance dating from 1912 is 
going ahead by leaps and bounds, all of which shows that-insurance in our 
free society is constantly being adapted and extended to new needs. Giving 
all the credit due to the inventors, it is no exaggeration to say that without 
insurance the greater part of modern trade and industry would not have 
come into being. i 

From the earliest days British companies have been the pioneers of 
insurance overseas. They opened up in Canada in 1807, in India in the early 
1820’s, in America in the forties, and in- Australia before the famous “gold 
rush” of 1851. The variety of risks now insured in London is fascinating. 
An American inventor recently insured a model typewriter equipped with 
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Chinese letters on its journey from New York to Shanghai for $50,000, 
and the stock of a bird’s nest soup dealer in Hong Kong is also insured in 
London. In Malaya a British cash-in-transit policy covers the risk of loss 
of wages, which are dropp2d from an aeroplane to six or seven rubber 
estates, to avoid the hazardous journey by road. Cash at ract meetings 
in Canada is also insured in London against theft, so is the liability risk 
on an amusement park in Israel. British underwriters insure a chain of shops 
in Holland, the terms of the policy covering the owners against damage 
from riot and “roguery”! Ivy last example concerns motor insurance in 
Brazil. In contrast with the unfortunate step taken by the British nationalized 
airways in removing the British flag from our planes, the British insurance 
company operating there issues its policyholders with a card bearing the 
Union Jack; the Brazilians show these cards to their friends with pride, to 
emphasize how wise they are to insure British. 

No wonder! There has been no recorded case of a British insurance 
company failing to pay a claim in any part of the world. Our governments 
have always allowed exchange for the settlement of claims. There are good 
reasons for this—insurance is a most valuable export, and the overseas 
premium income from the fre, accident and marine business of all British 
insurers amounted in 1955 to more than £600 million. The net earnings 
were over £40 million, not as much as from cars or textiles, but as insurance 
involves no raw materials or shipping space, and much less manpower, it 
can also be classed as a major export industry. That a City worker is just 
as productive as a coal miner is a plain fact which I find is news to most 
people. The value of insurance to our national economy is enormous. The 
premium income of the British insurance market from all classes of business 
now amounts to about £1,300 million p.a—nearly £1,000 million attri- 
butable to the companies and the balance to Lloyds. The companies’ income 
from fire, accident and marine insurance in 1955 was £624 million, and 
from life insurance £474 million, an average of £3 million per day. But 
TI want to emphasize that these large figures are in the main the sum of 
many little ones. Every figure represents some personal transaction, asso- 
ciated with the work and achievement and ambitions of individuals in all 
parts of the world. Independence and personal service are, in fact, the chief 
characteristics of insurance :n a free society, and they afford the strongest 
argument for maintaining British insurance as free as possible from 
Government control in the future. 

Another characteristic of British insurance is sound finance, and this 
brings me to the political proposals for extending State pensions to which 
Į referred at the outset. National Insurance is now running at a deficit— 
the gap between contributions and payments is steadily growing—and we 
are not only robbing Peter to pay Paul, but are robbing Peter’s sons and 
grandsons into the bargain. While the increase in the weekly contribution 
introduced earlier this year covers the extra benefit at the present time, the 
whole National Insurance scheme is not paying its way, and on January 27 
last the Minister of Pensions said that the capital value of the retirement 
“pension” for a marrigd man (with a wife five years younger) who began 
to draw this in February was £2,650. The most he and his employer would 
have paid in contributions was £200—less than a tenth. To find a solution 
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to this serious and pressing problem I suggest that we must stop confusing 
Welfare State benefits with pensions. The former should be paid out of the 
taxes to those in need, whereas pensions should pay their way, ie. bear a 
proper relation to contributions. The Government Actuary’s latest report 
shows that seven million men and nearly two million women are now 
covered by occupational pension schemes, including some 3} million out of 
nearly four million persons employed in the public service and nationalized 
industries. At the present rate of expansion, I believe the life offices could 
soon provide the other half of the employed population with pensions on 
terms that would satisfy both popular demand and political pressure. At 
the same time, the need for State welfare benefits and the ever-growing 
subsidies involved would be reduced. 

For more than 150 years successive governments have allowed tax deduc- 
tions on life assurance premiums, ever since Pitt introduced this feature 
into the Income Tax Act of 1799. It was at first designed to assist those 
with precarious means to provide for their families, but though many who 
are well off now benefit from this provision, its effect of encouraging regular 
and continuous saving is as valuable as ever. I have not noticed any clamour 
to pay more for National Insurance stamps and some: people already grudge 
their present cost. An extreme view was expressed rather surprisingly by the 
assistant in a village post office who, in accepting the cash for some 
insurance stamps which my wife was buying the other day, remarked, “More 
dead money!” In fact, of course, we are getting better value for the present 
contributions than we are now paying for, but at the expense of the future. 

While there is-little evidence that the public wants to pay more for State 

pensions, there is undoubtedly a growing desire for pension rights under 
occupational schemes to be preserved or transferred on a change of employ- 
ment. This is still the exception in life office and pension fund schemes, 
largely because employers have hitherto used pensions partly to bind 
employees to them, but if the view is accepted that a pension is a form of 
deferred pay, then the right to preserve it on going to another job naturally 
follows. Preservation can be achieved by “freezing” the pension earned to 
‘date until retirement age, or transferring a capital sum from one fund to 
another where a comparable fund exists, but in either case the employee is 
“sure of his pension. In my view the life offices should take a lead in 
encouraging employers to provide these features in all pension schemes. 
They should retain the ‘initiative instead of waiting for this step to be 
enforced by legislation: it would almost certainly be a condition of 
allowing private pension schemes to “opt out” of a State scheme if this 
were introduced, 

Occupational pensions, depending on personal initiative rather than on 
compulsion by the State, are not the whole answer to the complex problem 
of how best to provide fairly and wisely for old age. But by putting more 
and more people into a position where they will not have to depend on 
State aid on retirement, these schemes are freeing the hands of Parliament 
for the drastic revision of National Insurance which is already overdue. 
Unless people are encouraged to stand on their own feet, the Welfare State 
will sooner or later collapse. 

Looking ahead, I commend a positive policy of education and leadership 
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not only in insurance but in many other spheres of our national life—the 
very reverse of a merely negative attitude which tends to exhaust itself in 
controversy rather than constructive advocacy. Ten years in politics and six 
years in uniform, together with a long experience of business, have taught 
me to respect the commonsense of the Englishman provided the facts are 
fully and fairly presented. I suggest that we are too ready to look for the 
worst instead of working for the best. 
Jonn BENN 


THE PUBLIC SCHOOLS 


DO not intend to disputs the pros and cons of the public schools from 

a political or sociological viewpoint, which would be to add fuel to 

a fire which is already Dut of hand: but rather to consider two more 
positive and constructive points; first, the importance of independence for 
the public schools, and secoadly, what they have to offer to our educational 
system as a whole. Most discussion about independence is unprofitably 
doctrinaire. The impression often conveyed is that one side wishes to abolish 
it just because in political principle it cannot tolerate independence, and 
that the other wishes to retain it just because it cannot tolerate subservience; 
and discussion is further confused by being intermingled with accusations 
- and rebuttals of social snobbery, class distinction, and so on. But let us 
consider three important facts : — 


1. Independent schools are likely to be more efficient financially than. 


those under the control of authorities who are not working in them. 
Financial responsibility, anc the observation of due economy, bid fair to 
be more lightly regarded wien the burden is shouldered by a variety of 
. different people, or by the members of a diversely-composed committee. 
The headmaster and bursar of an independent school, with the guidance 
of the Governors, have to make it pay in order to survive. They alone are 
in a position to know wher expenditure is really necessary for the boys’ 
welfare: how the expense o= overheads and maintenance staff can be kept 
down to a minimum: which are the strategic points where any extra 
allowances will be most effective. In a community of this kind, financial 
efficiency is essentially a matter of being responsible in fact and not at 
long range, of knowing tke ins and outs of particular situations, of 
extemporising and improvising to suit the needs of the moment. Not all 
public schools are generously endowed: quite a few must make theinselves 
- pay on no better terms than other businesses. From fees, and fees only, 
they have to meet every item of expenditure necessary for maintaining a 
large and complex community. If we compare this with the costs of state 
education, which include not only financial elements common to both (e.g. 
teachers’ salaries and upkeep of buildings), but also a great amount of 
“civil service” expenditure -n the form of the educational inspectorate, 
administrative officialg in local and central educational offices (and a host 
of other overheads), we may consider that an independent education is not 
such a financial luxury after all. And if we were to compare the per capita 


we 
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figures for expenditure at a state boarding school or some Service Academy 
with those of an independent public school, I have little doubt that the 


record of the average independent school would show it by comparison to 


be a miragle of financial efficiency. 

. 2. At least as important as financial independence is the independence 
` required for the effective wielding of authority. The reasons why the public 
- schools are genuine and strongly-welded communities, in a way which for 
all their noble efforts is so often not true of state schools, are not wholly to 
be sought in their traditional background or the social status of their 
clientele: Even the fact that they are boarding and not day- schools is not 
the only reason. It is partly because the whole life of an independent school 
is under central control, the control of the headmaster. The headmaster of 
a state school, be his employers never so liberal in their attitude to his 
authority, cannot but feel himself confined and restricted by countless over- 
riding rules and regulations, often drawn up by people whose interest in the 
matter is not primarily or deeply educational at all. He has to be concerned. 
with the Ministry, the Local Educational Authorities, the Town Council, 
the Ratepayers, and many others. Pupils at state schools know this well 
enough: they know that even over matters of discipline the headmaster’s 
hands are only too often tied. In these circumstances, though a check may 
no doubt be put upon the worst disciplinary abuses, much of the power for 
positive action necessary for building up the spirit of a community is 
inevitably lost. The desire of independent schools to remain independent 
is not merely the die-hard and stiff-necked attitude of those who refuse to 
co-operate. It is the feeling, firmly supported by economic and psychological 
facts, that the whole nature of the public school community rests upon 
administrational independence. A community is not merely a collection of 
heterogeneous people thrown together by chance, and educated in the same 
building. At the heart of any integrated community there must live a 
spiritual and moral ideal, which must be grown and fostered by those who 
live and work in the community and who can govern and control it both 
materially and psychologically in the way that they think best. Of course 
this does not ensure that the community is a good one, or the ideals of it 
ennobling; but at least it provides the chance, the conditions which are 
necessary for a good community to emerge. 

- 3. So far as ownership goes, an independent school (if it belongs to 
anybody) would seem morally to “belong” in some real sense to the parents 
of the pupils, and possibly legally to some extent: The Governors are 
trustees, in a contractual relationship with parents who should have some 
tight to be consulted about serious departures from the advertised 
prospectus. It is the parents, after all, who provide the money on which 
the school depends, and who are often in more intimate touch with the 
school than the Governors are. For this reason it would seem proper that 
one or two parents, who are interested parties in the widest sense, should 
be members of the Governing Body. This would be of considerable help to 
the other Governors, for whom distance and other factors may make it 
difficult to keep fully in touch with the spirit and achi¢vements of a School. 


` 


Tt is this sort of close contact and interest which the independent, schools. 


try to preserve. There has been an increasing demand for-such schools 
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“owned” by fee-paying parents; and if the state crushes them or allows 
them to die, it will destroy what is not only one of the best but also one 
of the most sought-after forms of education. We ought, surely, to expand 
it rather than allow it to perish. D 

This leads one to consider :n a new light the question of what the 
independent schools can offer to the nation as a whole. We cannot any 
longer be content with restricting their advantages within their present 
small limits, if we genuinely belisve—as surely we must believe—that these 
advantages are truly educational and not merely a useful weapon in class 
struggle. The public schools offer more than merely the means by which 
the wealthy classes may retain their social status through many generations; 
if that were the whole truth, we should need to do no more than listen to 
left-wing politicians who are justifiably filled with a sense of injustice. 
Nor, on the other hand, are the merits of these schools sucli as could only 
benefit a particular social or economic stratum; if that were so, we should 
suspect that the merits would not be very considerable. The truth is that 
children and adolescents of ihe age for which the public and preparatory 
schools cater desperately need < community life. If we do not provide one 
for them in which they can flourish, and achieve both psychological security 
and that inner discipline which goes with it, they tend to form their own 
uncontrolled communities. The existence of Teddy boys and street gangs— 
how far either of these are in themselves good or bad is irrelevant—is 
merely one symptom of a deeply-rooted social problem, basically 
engendered by the almost tctal absence of a genuine and inspired 
community which can capture the growing child in the way that a good 
independent boarding school can capture him. His physical and intellectual 
development, and above all his zonfident and secure mental growth, require 
a framework which can support him in the immense difficulties of growing 

' up in a changing and neurotic world. 

This, then, is plainly something which has an importance far and away 
greater than the merely political, in the narrow sense of that word. If it is 
true, as many statesmen even of the extreme left would admit, that in this 
respect the public schools provide an educational standard which is 
admirable, then we should rather be discussing how this standard should 
be extended than disputing whether it should be merely retained. The 
standard should tend to become the norm. Of course the difficulties are 
considerable. We should have <o try to spread as much as possible of the 
community spirit found in the best public schools into our other schools. 
This may involve re-thinking our ideas about state control of education as 
a whole, and allowing these other schools a greater measure of real 
independence. It would involve recognition of the importance of community 
as the prime factor in education, as opposed to social equality, the passing 
of examinations, or other important but derivative ends. Certainly it would 
necessitate an unusual willingness on the part of the state and local 
authorities to accept the educational importance of independence, and to 
consider education from the viewpoint of the needs of those being educated 
—a simple demand, 8ne would suppose, but one which is too seldom met 
by educationalists or educational authorities. It would require also an 
altruistic desire, which must have nothing of patronisation about it, on the 
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part of the public schools to Spread this concept of an indépendent and 
integrated community, and to make it very clear that the concept is a 
genuine ope and not the self-interested creation or rationalisation of the 
wealthier classes. This is asking a great deal of all parties. But it is possible 
that we may come to see, what I have not space here to set out, how many 
of our social problems, including strikes, crime, juvenile delinquency and 
many other neurotic symptoms of our age, might benefit from such a move- 
ment. In this way what has begun as a small. but significant dispute about 
a minority of independent schools may open our minds to the importance 
of educational and social ideals which, amid a welter of argument about 
rules, control, money, class, and academic detail, we only too often forget. 
JOHN SHIRLEY, 
Headmaster, The King’s School, Canterbury. 


THE REPUBLIC OF IRELAND. H 


4 N January 24, 1949, I asked the Prime Minister at Westminster 

whether, before recognising the Irish Republic, he would demand as 

a preliminary condition that the Government of Eire confirm the 
Tripartite Agreement of 1925, made on the initiative of the Irish Free State 
and ratified by overwhelming majorities of the two Houses of Parliament 
sitting in Dublin, whereby the existing boundary between Northern Ireland 
and the rest of Ireland was guaranteed. Mr. Attlee replied that he had made 
the Government’s position perfectly clear in a statement made to the House 
on November 25. 

A Dublin all-Party anti-partition conference had decided to establish on 
January 27 an anti-partition fund. After a sitting lasting over three hours 
the conference issued the following statement: — 

“The continued domination of a small and privileged ascendancy in a 
portion of our island can hold out a prospect of nothing but bitterness and 
strife.” 

Mr. De Valera explained at a Press Conference held on Saturday, 
January 29, ‘that the collection being made all over Eire to support 
Nationalist candidates in the Northern Ireland Election was to bring home 
to as wide a public as possible in Britain, America, Australia, Canada and 
elsewhere the “injustice” of partition. 

The Irish Times reported : — 

“Substantial sums of money have been raised throughout the 26 Counties 
for the financing of the anti-partition campaign; and we understand that 
every candidate in the Six County elections who is opposed to the Border 
will be given the sum of £300 towards his expenses.... Let us for 
a moment examine the latest effusion which has been sent out from the 
Northern capital by four representatives of the chie& parties in the Irish 
Republic—Fianna Fail, Fine Gael, Clann na Poblachta and Labour—who 
travelled to the north to ensure that there would be no clash of interests 
between anti-partition candidates. Sir Basil Brooke is described as the 
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‘puppet Premier’; the Genetal Elections are a ‘fake’; the Northern Ireland 
majority become ‘the Quisling Irish’; and the Northern Government is said 
to be ‘wholly Fascist in character and method.’ The sympathy of the 
Northern Irish with the Republic is hardly likely to be fostered by gratuitous 
insults which are calculatec to inflame old passions and to frustrate the 
very cause which their authozs profess to serve.” 

In the House of Commecns on Tuesday, February 8, I asked whether 
the Prime Minister was aware that the Prime Minister of Eire had taken 
steps to give active suppcrt to Republican candidates at the Generar 
Election in Northern Ireland, and. whether he had protested, to the Eire 
Government, now representing a foreign country, against such interference. 
Mr. Attlee replied : — 

“J do not think that any useful purpose would be served by making 
representations to the Eire Government.” 

J put a supplementary question as follows : — 

“Is the Prime ‘Minister not aware that the Prime Minister of Hire 
instituted a collection to be taken last Sunday and the Sunday before in 
every Parish in Eire, and that this money, amounting to a large sum, was 
taken to Belfast by a delegetion consisting of two Senators, a Deputy and 
a barrister, and that according to the Irish Times, a first instalment of £300 
is to be paid to each of the Republican candidates towards his expenses?” 

Mr. Attlee replied : — 

“The hon. Member seems to be giving information rather than asking 
for it.” 

The Government of Eire. decided that her declaration of a Republic 
should be made on Easter Monday, 1949, and the Scotsman pointed out 
that: — . 

“The date has been chosen as a reminder of the Easter Rebellion of 
1916, when this country was fighting for its life against Germany.” 

I had given notice that I would raise the question of Eire interference 
with the Ulster General Election in the Debate on the Adjournmént, but 
I was requested by Mr. Ncel-Baker, the Secretary of State for Common- 
wealth Relations, to postpcne this topic in view of the talks which were 
then proceeding. 

The office of the United Kingdom representative in Dublin announced 
on April 18, 1949, that ths title of His Majesty’s representative would 
be in future “The United Kingdom representative with the Republic of 
Treland” instead of “The United Kingdom representative to Eire” as the 
title had been up to that date. 

Mr. De Valera took part in a debate at the meeting of the Fleet Street 
Parliament which took place at the Church House, Westminster, on May 
3, 1949. He moved “That this House is of the opinion that the partition 
of Ireland should be brougat to an end” and he was opposed by myself 
I had learnt that the Ireland Bill would be available at the Votes Office 
of the House of Commons ét 6.30 p.m. after the debate had already begun, 
and I made arrangements for a copy of it to be delivered to me at Church 
House by special messenger. and in the peroration to my speech I read this 
very important clause in the Bill: — 

“It is hereby declared that Northern Ireland remains-part of His Majesty’s 
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Dominions and of the United ‘Kingdom and it is hereby affirmed that in 
no event will Northern Ireland or any part thereof cease to be part of His 
Majesty’s Dominions and of the United Kingdom without the gongont of 
the Parliament of Northern Ireland. 

Accordigg to a correspondent of the Press: — 

“It was this announcement that undoubtedly upset Mr. De Valera and 
caused him in his reply to abandon the coolness and deliberation which he 
showed during his first speech. He spoke vehemently and almost 
incoherently after he had learnt the nature of the guarantee clause for 
Northern Ireland.” 

The Bill fully accepted the setting up of the “Republic of Ireland” but 
owing to the guarantee clause Mr. Costello moved in the Dail on May 10 
a protest against the British Government’s Ireland Bill. In moving 
the resolution Mr. Costello said that he wished to issue a most solemn 
warning that the action that was being taken by Great Britain was fraught 
with difficulties and dangers. It would seem that after 160 years of history ~ 
the British Government had learnt nothing. He said: — 

“We make this protest in the unified voice of the whole country against 
the further tightening or the ligature fastened around the body of Ireland. 

He went on to say :— 

“We can hit Britain in her prestige, in her pride and in her pocket, and 
every effort we can make, we will, if we are faced with this terrible 

_alternative.” 

He was supported by Mr. De Valera who said : — 

“Why should Britain, in this wanton way, try to assert a claim which she 
knows will be resisted so long as the Irish people exist? Britain will have 
to undo this wrong.” 

Mr. De Valera suggested that even at that late hour they might try to 
get people’of influence, such-as the Commonwealth statesmen, to intervene. 

When the resolution came before the Hire Senate, Professor W. B. 
Stanford of Dublin University advised against the use of violent language. 
Accusations of disloyalty and treachery would do no good. The tone and 
purpose of the clause objected to in the British Bill was to transfer the 
ultimate decision on partition from Westminster to Stormont. They must 
ask whether it was not more democratic to leave the final word to the 
majority in Northern Ireland—or, to put it more urgently, did they want 
to force unification against the will of 800,000 Irishmen? = 

When Mr. Attlee moved the Second reading of the Ireland Bill in the 
House of Commons he replied to the attacks which had come from Mr. 
Costello. He said that it was not the Government of-the United Kingdom, 
but the Government of the Republic of Ireland, which, in Mr. Costello’s 
words, had “tightened the ligature fastened round the body of Ireland.” 
It: was the act of the Eire Government itself in deciding to leave the 
Commonwealth which had made inevitable a declaration as to the position 
of that part of mend which was continuing in the Commonwealth. He 
said : — i 

“We recognise ihe authority of the Parliament of Hire—the new 
Republic of Ireland—to act on behalf_of the people of,Eire in carrying out 
their decision to leave the Commonwealth. But equally, we recognise the 
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right of the Parliament of Northern Ireland to decide, on the part of the © 
people of Northern Ireland, to stay in or to leave the United Kingdom and 
Commonwealth.” 

The Ireland Bill was given a Second Reading after the motion for its 
rejection, moved by Mr. Beattie, Labour member for West Belfast, had 
been defeated by 317 votes to 12. Mr. Chuter Ede, the Home S&retary, in 
supporting the Bill, referreG to a poster “ARM NOW TO TAKE THE 
NORTH” which had been seen by Colonel Haughton, Unionist member for 
Antrim, the day before in Harcourt Street, Dublin, and said that if the 
paragraph in the Ireland Bull giving the pledge to Northern Ireland had 
not been justified before “it would have been by the Dublin posters.” 

The third reading of the Ireland Bill took- place on May 17, 1949. I 
said : — 

“This State of Northern Irzland was definitely, absolutely and voluntarily 
accepted by the Irish Free State in 1925, and, therefore, I consider it a 
breach of faith to go back on that extremely solemn Agreement which has 
not yet been in force for even a quarter of a century. ... How can we now 
throw that voluntary Agreement into the melting pot and say that we refuse 
to accept the clause which does nothing more than ratify that Agreement?” 

The Third Reading of the Ireland Bill was passed by the House of 
Commons without a division and went up to the House .of Lords where 
the Lord Chancellor moved the Second Reading on May 23. He said he 
was not happy that he had to introduce the measure but believed that it—or 
something like it—was an absolute necessity in view of what had happened 
for which His Majesty’s Government was not responsible. . . . He found no 
consolation in the theory that he should rejoice because a new nation was 
born. He maintained that the member states of the British Commonwealth 
were nations in the full sense of the word. He regretted profoundly that 
a great parent race like the Irish thought it necessary to separate themselves 
from Great Britain when the world was confronted with the dangers of 
gross materialism. The Marquis of Salisbury said that evidently something 
‘had to be done to introduce a measure to clarify the position resulting from 
Eire’s departure from the British Commonwealth of Nations, but what 
caused anxiety was the nature of the settlement proposed in the Bill. 
Many would feel that it enshrined an-extremely generous offer on the part 
of the United Kingdom. It provided immense advantages for Ireland. Irish 
citizens who happened to be resident in this country were to be treated in 
all respects as if Ireland were still a member of the family, and it enabled 
the Irish people in matters of trade to enjoy all the advantages available 
to members of the Commonwealth. No such offer was ever made in the 
history of the world by one independent nation to another. 

Viscount Samuel, representing the Liberal Party, said that it was 
impossible to deny that there were differences between the people of the 
Six Counties in Northern Ireland—or the majority of them—and the 26 
Counties in Southern Ireland. If the people of Northern Ireland thought 
that, he did not see how they could be pressed to surrender their view and 
amalgamate with the rest of Ireland. It would seem that the purpose of Eire 
in deciding to become an independent Republic was to secure the reunion 
of Ireland, but if they regarded that as a matter of the highest importance, 
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they have now taken the one step most cateained to defeat that purpose. 
Sir Basil Brooke, speaking on June 1, 1949, described the past year as 
a momentous one for Ulster, and said that on the one hand they had seen 
the southern part of the island become a Republic, and on the other hand 
they had heard the voice of Ulster, at the last Election, raised overwhelm- 
ingly for the preservation of unity with Great Britain. In another speech 
Viscount Brookeborough gave wise counsel to his hearers when he said: — ` 
“Although Ulster and Eire cannot unite, they can be good neighbours— 
on this condition, that each recognises the right of the other to shape its 
destiny in its own way without interference. That is true democracy; it is 


also sound statesmanship.” ; 
Doucras L. SAVORY. 


- THE SECOND EMPIRE. XIX. OLLIVIER 


MILE OLLIVIER occupies a place apart in the drama of the Second 

Empire, for he had.been a critic before’ he was called to the helm. 

Matched against Thiers, Gambetta and Clemenceau, he was a 
comparatively light weight, but he was much more than a mere windbag. 
Fate dealt hardly with him by severing the thread of the Liberal experiment 
—largely his own creation—almost as soon as it was spun, and it is idle 
to speculate whether under happier circumstances it might have been a 
success. 

His father, a zealous republican and a friend of Mazzini, had welcomed 
the fall of the Monarchy, had represented Marseilles during the Second 
Republic, was exiled at the coup d’état, and only returned after the general 
amnesty of 1859. The son, who was less of a radical, studied law in Paris, 
obtained an administrative post in the Department of the Bouches du 
Rhône, and rose to a Prefecture at the age of twenty-three. Sickened by 
local intrigues, he migrated to the capital in 1849 and slowly worked up a 
, practice at the bar. Defeating an official candidate in a Paris constituency 
in 1857, he took the oath to the régime and joined a little group known 
as Les Cing, of which he and Jules Favre, another eloquent young lawyer, 
were the principal spokesmen. “It is unlikely,” he wrote, “that the Emperor 
will issue his Acte Additionnel (a reference to his uncle’s action during 
the Hundred Days), but it is not impossible. If he continues his autocracy 
. IT shall have no mercy on him. If he changes I must aid him.” 
With his silvery tongue he was soon a marked man. Montalembert 
described him in 1858 as to all appearances a real liberal. He had never 
- shared Victor Hugo’s pathological hatred of the usurper and his verdict, 
delivered after the Empire had passed into history, was one of acquittal. ° 
The principal actor, he declared, who had been denounced as a new 
Judas or Tiberius, a pickpocket and buccaneer, had implemented the 
wishes of an immense majority as subsequently expressed in a plebiscite. 
Realizing that a coup d’état was practicable orly, when already tacitly 
agreed by the general will, he hesitated. “Yes, he Kesitated. Not through 
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Jack of courage, for dangers never daunted him; the more menacing 
they were the calmer he became. Had he not heard the millions of voices 
crying out in every form and on all occasions: We are perishing; deliver 
us from our revolutionary enemies and our Parliamentary saviours? Yes, 
he had heard them. What then held him back? His oath.” Æ surgical 
Operation was required by the desperate illness of the patient. The news 
of the arrest’ of leading generals and politicians was hailed with delight. 
The bloodshed on December 4 was an accident, the ensuing plebiscite an 
absolution and a mandate; the wholesale arrests and deportations were 
the work of his entourage. He promised George Sand a general amnesty 
but was overborne by Saint-Arnaud and others who warned him that 
the reds were preparing. civil war. “While I deplore the necessity of a 
coup and the breaking of an oath, justice impels me to declare that 
December 2 was a salutary as Brumaire. Most of the protesters had 
advised or planned a similar action, and called it a crime merely because 
they had not committed it themselves. Posterity will pronounce no male- 
diction on the Prince who, at the peril of his life and fame, saved France and 
Europe from a convulsion and the principles of 1789 from collapse. The 
Orleans decrees were in accordance with precedent and were not 
confiscations. In reading this glowing tribute we must bear in mind that 
the vindication of his old master was essential to the defence of his own 
record. 

Though he accepted the coup d’état he disapproved of the deportations 
and thought the proclamation of the Empire a mistake. For the moment, 
no „doubt, order was more desirable than liberty, but he had always 
dreamed of combining a strong executive with representative institutions. 

The slight thaw of autocracy in 1860 evoked a warm tribute to the ruler 
which shocked his republican friends. In appealing for a free press in 
1861 he invited the Emperor to give himself the supreme pleasure of 
granting liberty to a great nation. Announcing his intention to leave the 
opposition, he explained his actions as a symbol not of surrender but of 
hope. Morny’s death in 1865 was a blow to Walewski, his successor as 
President of the Chamber, carried little weight, and Prince Napoleon’s 
- patronage was a liability rather than an asset. At his first visit to the 
Tuileries in 1865 he pleaded for free elections and a free press. Though 
no promises were made, the two men took a liking to each other which 
never waned. 

At the close of 1866, when the prestige of the Empire throughout 
Europe was at its lowest ebb, Ollivier was offered the Ministry of 
Education with the task of explaining the policy of the Government, but 
refused on the ground that responsibility without power was not worth 
having. Pressed by Walewski-he drafted a memorandum on the changes 
he desired, above all greater freedom for the Press, adding that he was 
incapable of defending causes in which he did not believe. The document 
was approved by Walewski, who renewed his appeal for collaboration 
in flattering words. “Without you nothing is possible. You hold in your 
hands the destinies of the country. You will either save us or plunge us 
into the abyss.” Waktewski showed the memorandum to the Emperor 
who invited the author for a talk on January 7, 1867. 
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Ollivier : The mainspring of your government has been E R in 
your strength of will. Now people think you are ill and losing grip. If the 
malaise is not to become a serious peril, you must demonstrate your 
` initiative, not by war but by bold liberal measures. 

Empero; What sort? 

Ollivier: Above all the affirmation of peace. Appoint a Foreign Minister 
known everywhere as a man of peace. Then let your Ministers appear in 
the Chamber. 

Emperor: Are you not afraid that would mean reviving the Parliamen- 
tary régime? 

Ollivier: The Chamber would have no more power than today. 

Emperor: J agree that I must do something definite and liberal, but I 
am doubtful about the tight moment. Should I not seem to be asking 
pardon for our reverses in Mexico and Germany? Would not concessions ` 
at this moment weaken me? 

Ollivier: I believe they would reassure public opinion. 

Emperor: Would it not be said that I had abdicated to my Ministers? 

Ollivier: That is what they are saying now. A new course would denote 
a new energy. 

Emperor: Would it not be best to postpaie it till after the voting of the 
Address? 

Ollivier: That would look like submission to their demands. Announce 
your reforms in your Speech from the Throne, which would be all the more 
impressive because no one expects a liberal move. 

Emperor: My only wish is to do good. If I did not think I was of use 
to the country I would go at once. And you? J hear you are unwilling to 
take office. 

Ollivier: That is so; please do not press me. My suppor will be of most 
value as an independent. 

Emperor: So be it, but I only restore your liberty for the moment, 


Ollivier: Thank you, Sire. So long as you employ the immense talent 
of Rouher you need no one else. 


Since collaboration with Rouher was impracticable the ruler would have 
to choose between them. Next day he wrote a grateful letter in his own 
hand. “Our talk has left the best impression. It is a great satisfaction to 
converse with a man whose lofty and patriotic sentiments transcend small 
personal and party interests.” A second interview proved-less rewarding, 
for it was easier to persuade the open-minded Dictator than his wife or 
his political chief of staff. In a talk with Ollivier the Empress urged 
postponement and consultation of the Council of Ministers, while Rouher 
was annoyed with Walewski for approaching their master behind his back. 
The Emperor announced his decision in the Moniteur of January 19, 1867, 
to “extend public liberties without compromising the power entrusted’ to 
me by the nation.” The principal concessions were the substitution of the 
right of interpellation for the debate on the Address, end greater freedom 
of the press. This advance seemed too cautious for Ollivier and too 
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adventurous for the Old Guard. After threatening to resign, Rouher stayed 
‘on at the urgent request cf the Empress and received the Ministry of 
Finance. : 

Though Ollivier had to wait three more years before his demand for 
real authority was met, he was convinced that the Liberal pire was 
‘pound to come and was impossible without him. Once again he appealed 
‘to the Emperor to assert himself. “The reforms of January 19 have done 
more harm than good because they have been half-heartedly implemented. 
You must repair this error. You are surrounded by a Ministry and a 
‘Chamber equally unpopula- and despised; get rid of them. Appoint a 
‘homogeneous and liberal Ministry, dissolve the Chamber and hold an 
election. If you think the plan too rash, try another. Don’t abdicate in 
favour of Rouher. Create a constitutional government. I am sorry to write 
like this, but I am too attached to you to withhold this warning.” The 
Emperor thanked him for his advice, but explained that a captain does not 
-change his crew when there are clouds on the horizon. “I regret to discover 
‘that our country is less ripe for reforms than I thought. Look at the papers, 
«and tell me if they do not disgust you with liberty of the press. Though 
not discouraged I am sad to witness the trend of events.” 

The elections in May, 1869, revealed the growing strength of the 
‘Republicans; votes for the Government were only four to three, in Paris 
‘only one in four. Rouher strove to prevent the election of his rival, not 
only in Paris, where he lost his seat, but in the Var. Here, however, the 
‘Emperor intervened, and Ollivier, standing as an Independent, was 
‘returned. Though there were only 40 Opposition members in the new 
“Chamber, eight more than in the old, their influence was immensely 
enhanced by the knowledge that the great cities were behind them. Inter- 
preting the verdict as a notice to the Old Guard to quit, Ollivier secured 
‘the support of 116 Deputies, not including 30 Republicans, for a request 
for responsible government The Emperor accepted the plan with the 
proviso that Ministers would continue to depend on himself alone. Some 
minor increases were granted in the powers of the Chamber, but of wider 
‘significance was the dropping of Rouher from the colourless caretaker 
“government now installed. . 

In 1860, comments Ollivier, the Emperor could give or withhold liberty; 
in 1867 he had much less choice; in 1869 he had no option. It imposed 
itself on him both as a necessity and as his salvation. His only choice 
‘was between a grudging and a confident advance. Of the agents of the 
coup détat Morny and Saint-Amaud were dead, while two survivors 
‘General Fleury and Maupas, welcomed the experiment. “The authoritarian 
Empire,” declared the former Prefect of Police, “has reached its last hour; 
the Liberal Empire will form the impregnable foundation of the dynasty. 
We are entering a new era, and we must be blind not to have faith in its 
future.” Hearing rumours that Persigny was out of favour and planned to 
lead the opposition to the n2w course, Ollivier appealed to his old friend 
for support on the ground that the irreconcilables would find less to attack 
under a more flexible régime “You are aware I did not advise the change,” 
replied’ the impeniteyt authoritarian; “but I am too devoted to the country 
and the Emperor to place my own opinions above the public sentiment. 
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I have never believed and never shall believe that a Bonapartist régime 
can support liberty in any form, but the men of December like myself 
must recognise that our rôle is finished. It is not for us to lead the new 
generation along the new path for we should excite mistrust.” 

Summoned to Compiégne Ollivier spoke from his heart. “Persevere in 
the new course but take a firmer line with the declared enemies of the 
Empire. The more liberty is allowed. the stronger the Government must be. 
To expose a hesitant Ministry to an unbridled press is not liberalism but 
abdication. Do you imagine that if I were in power I would tolerate 
Gambetta and his friends preaching revolt? Though the press must remain 
free I would punish sedition in every shape; but only a homogeneous 
Ministry of a constitutional character could undertake that task.” 

Emperor: I could not accept your friend Prince Napoleon. He is always 
criticising, and he takes a malign pleasure when things go wrong. 

Ollivier: Give him another chance, say as Minister of Marine in an 
Ollivier Cabinet. 

Emperor: Will you give me your collaboration? 

Ollivier: Yes, Sire, if you think it necessary, but not with your present 
Ministers. 

Emperor: It would be painful to dismiss them at this moment; perhaps 
in a month. 

By the end of 1869 all obstacles had been maven. The caretaker 
Government was dismissed, and on December 28 the Moniteur published 
a letter from the Emperor inviting Ollivier to propose members of a 
homogeneous Cabinet representing a majority in the Chamber to aid him 
in working the new constitutional system. At last Ollivier was ready for the 
call. “Sure,” he wrote, “it needs a violent effort on my part to plunge into 
the conflict, and I do so only because I have faith in Your Majesty. I count 
on your support against intrigues and on your benevolence towards my 
failings. We shall have painful times but we shall triumph. What glory you 
will deserve in history when you have instituted free government and barred 
the way to revolution. In this enterprise, worthy of a great heart, I offer 
you everything I possess of goodwill and brain.” Ollivier, reported the 
Austrian Ambassador on November 25, was described by the Emperor as 
an honest man, very energetic and very able, incompetent only in foreign 
affairs. He coveted the Foreign Office, but his request was refused. The 
Emperor, reported Metternich, was very sincere in his constitutionalism; 
but his habits and traditions above all his personal pre-eminence, forbade 
the complete self-effacement which the majority would desire and even 
demand. 


G. P. Geocu. 


(To be continued.) 


STANLEY SPENCER AT COOKHAM 


WENTY-SEVEN AND A QUARTER miles from London, says the 
T railway guide of Cookham, the Berkshire village, where for most of 

June, the painter Stanley Spencer held an exhibition. On the left, as 
one enters Cookham from the bridge, the name-board of the Ferry Hotel 
_ proclaims the precincts of Stanley Spencer country, having been designed 
by the artist himself. Alighting at the Tarry Stone, an old carved seat set 
in the High Street, one sees the Church of Holy Trinity, its red and white 
crusader flag fluttering from its mast on the tower. Cookham Church is 
over eight hundred years old. Before thé Romans and the Saxons came, 
there were settlements here of pre-historic man, their relics resting in 
Reading Museum. To see Cookham, with its ancient cared-for houses, its 
ample leaf-fringed mansions, and its rich water-meadows is to make contact 
with that spirit of place which has meant so much to this universal artist 
whose roots are fastened so firmly in the locale. 

On the afternoon of my visit; Spencer was painting a scene in the church- 
yard. A little man, in a much-worn suit, with a kind of short-sighted 
visionary stare emphasised by the spectacles he wore, he sat on a chair 
before his easel, sipping tea from a blue cup and chatting freely with 
passers-by. (A notice nailed to a near-by post asked visitors not to distract . 
Mr. Spencer who was anxious to complete his painting of the church. 
This request, I may say, went unheeded; and the artist with all his fund 
of naturalness, could not himself help abetting the process.) Spencer had 
lived in Cookham all his life, and again and again he spoke of the needs 
to strike roots if one was painting a scene outside of one’s native haunts. 

-He had painted such scenes“in his landscapes of the Clyde; but, essentially, 
it was easier to nourish and realise these raots when they existed in the 
soil of one’s birthplace. Another phrase I heard him use was: “One must 
build oneself a nest,” and thinking of some of his religious paintings, with 
figures cavorting in the skies (The Angels of the Apocalypse, for example). 
Į understood how even the air of a place, as well as its earth, may appear 
to bear “a local habitation and a name.” 

Spencer was born in 1891, and his Slade School education in London 
did not succeed in eradicating the unabashed countryman in him. His mind, 
his speech, his art and vision, have a rustic immediacy and directness 
which cannot be smiled out of countenance. He is, at the same time, naive 
and very knowing; simple and subtle; inspired and shrewd. What he is 
not is the least bit pretentious, complicated or calculating. He accepts him- 
self and his world in “ease of heart.” There were over 70 pictures 
on exhibit, most of the Biblical subjects being hung in the Church; while 
the portraits, done in the last eight years, and other ‘subjects adorned the 
walls of the adjoining vicarage. 

Spencer’s overtly Scriptural paintings have often been called apocalyptic. 
As the critic R. H. Wilenski has remarked: “He never professes to see 
visions, as Blake did, or to hear voices. But he -does rely completely on 
his reading of the Bible as the fountain spring for his action as a 
religious artist; images form in his mind from that reading; he records those 
images at once and pgecisely in drawing; and if when painting his pictures 
he departs here or oe from those first drawings he _always feels that, 
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to that extent, he has failed in a personal mission.” One of the features 
of the Book of Revelations is the foretold transformation of:the world: 
the moon as red as blood, the graves giving up their dead, the opening 
of the seven seals. Spencer conveys a sense of such changes, but always 
with an underlying feeling for the continued naturalness, the mundane 
homeliness of these last proceedings. So in The Resurrection of the Good 
and Bad, his figures—pulled out by ‘divine magnetism—wear an early 
twentieth century, dress. One, clad in blouse and skirt, rises with the turf 
of the grave still clinging like a matted fur to ker back. Another, in a 
plum-coloured dress and widow’s weeds, looks like a frumpish grandmother. 
Only the angel with his trumpet (and his angels never quite satisfy Spencer) 
wears the white celestial night-gown which for angels, in painting, appears 
de rigeur. In another work The Crucifixion, the artisans fastening the 
figures to the crosses carry the nails between their teeth and wear red 
draymen’s bonnets, such as the painter has seen brewery-men wear while 
unloading at “The Bel and Dragon.” And the scene where time and 
eternity crossed, nearly two thousand years ago at Golgotha, is visualized 
by Spencer in local terms, so that we see half-timbered houses, such’ as 
are to be found at Cookham, on the outskirts of the mound with its 
crosses. 

The way in which the genius loci makes itself known to him throws a 
light on the mind’s creative workings. A pure delineation of objectivity 
is not what Spencer intends. “What we see is also us,” he has remarked; 
but that seeing need not be literally transcribed. In a Personal Note to 
the catalogue he analyses the functioning of’ this powerful sense of place. 
“It was when I painted what I imagined,” he tells us, “that I came nearer 
to the feeling Cookham gave me. There was nothing in these works that 
bore any specific similarity to any one part of the village. Sometimes in 
fact, I noticed something. which I had thought was very Cookham in one 
of those imagined Cookham paintings and realized that no such place 
as I had painted was anywhere to be found. I would hunt about everywhere 
for it and then conclude that I had gone one better than Cookham in 
expressing this special atmosphere.” 

Spencer speaks with an easy frankness about the quality of his paintings. 
Some he thinks “very good,” “quite genuine”; others, he feels, have not 
truly come off. Best’ known for his Biblical paintings, in which he has 
achieved something analogous to Shakespeare in modern dress, he does 
not believe they represent his finest work. What he has to say on this 
point has bearings on a sacramental view of art (a sacrament, we remember, 
is “the outward and visible sign of an inward nd spiritual grace”). A 
religious painting, he remarks, “is not necessarily a painting having a 
specific religious subject but something where you feel its presence.” “I 
am thinking,” he continues, “of the Swan Upping picture, for instance. 
I have to confess that I actually thought of that painting while in Church.” 
The work in question has been accepted by a vast consensus of critics 
as a picture of high significance. Painted during the First World War, from 
the path by Turk’s Boat House, it shows the swans being taken from the 
river to receive their annual marking. But upon this traditional tow-path 
event, a charged and numinous light has been shed over and above the 
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Occasion’s warrant. The white’ dazzle of the swans, the blue vigour of 
the sky, the figures holding the birds in their arms or those who watch 
from the boat-house or the bridge, are lit with a kindle of ritualistic meaning. 
“Everything,” William Blake assures us, “is holy”; but only seldom does 
this knowledge get expressed. Words, of course, are a poor medium for 
adumbrating this mode of revelation. As Ludwig Wittgenstein puts it, 
“There is indeed the inexpressible. This shows itself; it is the mystical”; 
and again, “What can be shown, cannot be said.” These two dicta might 
well be printed at the head of any catalogue or monograph on Spencer’s 
painting. They would help the viewer to find his way in. 

Indeed -they migbt also assist in dispelling the notion of Spencer as a 
literary painter, for nothing is farther from a true definition. Like the 
Victorian panoramist Frith. Spencer is sometimes drawn to scenes of 
public occasion. A concourse of people fascinates him, and such works 
as Unveiling a War Memorial at Cookham and Christ Preaching at 
Cookham Regatta remind us in a fashion of Derby Day. But anecdote or 
story have no part in these communal visions of Spencer. And if he is 

, concerned, as he sometimes :s, with the drama of the scene he is painting, 
it is always the visual not taeatrical crisis which he wishes to emphasize. 
This is made evident in The Crucifixion where the figure of Christ occupies - 
a secondary’ position in the painting. Here the focal point is one of the 
thieves, whose agony-contorted face confronts the more indrawn counten- 
ance of Jesus. The horror of the scene is certainly heightened by this 
swapping of accents. aS f 

Critics have been over-pzone to treat Stanley Spencer as a Samuel 
Palmer figure: to see his early years as years of vision, and his later work 
as the product of a colourfal but uninspired naturalism. Apart from the 
artist’s occasional excursions into the realm of portrait-painting, I see 
no justification for this view. The Crucifixion (with its superb Blakean 
figure of the golden-haired, wild-eyed, -pain-encompassed thief) was painted 
in 1958, while the series entitled Christ Preaching at Cookham Regatta 
all date from 1953. Abundarce, in the sense of physical plenty, is another 
“note” of Spencer’s painting. Often this appears in his handling-of figures, 
in his anatomical generosity. Stockiness, sturdiness, a Ceres-like fullness, 
are the regular traits of Spencer’s men and women. Whether we consider 
the buxom figure of Our Lady talking to her cousin Elizabeth (The 
Visitation, 1913), the dirigizle-looking celestial sowers (The Angels of 
the Apocalypse, 1949), or the potentially erotic feminine forms (Four 
Girls, 1957), the same amplitude and largesse meets us. “Life,” as Blake 
noted, “delights in life.” j . f 

On the evening of my visit Spencer was to talk in the village church 
about his painting and his theory of art. Ruffling his grey untidy hair, 
with its uncombed school-boy fringe, or nursing the back of his neck with 
his hand, he did not aspire to the niceness of rhetoric. But for all his 
casual digressive delivery, sincerity and naturalness made their effect. 
-He had declined to ase an emplifier, feeling this aid an artificial barrier. 
He dropped his voice ofter, so one sometimes missed his words; but 
those that reached the ear made good the loss. His conception of art 
was clearly linked with the potency of childhood impressions. He recalled, 
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as a boy, walking down the School Lane beside the church, while repeating 
to himself: “Imagination is the barest reality.” Pointing to a pew before. 
him, he told us that was where he used to sit and “Where I do still 
„sit sometimes”; adding that he did not like change. But all our life is a 
metamorphosis, and Spencer thought one of the functions of art was to. 
take us back, to make us one again, with the sensation of childhood 
intimations. To make this return is to re-discover the seed, the root, of 
this “final us.” Art, he said, is like the white stone spoken of in the Book 
of Revelations: it has our own name written within it. Painting, then,. 
should be able to reveal not only the outward form of our bodies but. 
also the inward shape of our souls. The vision of an artist should be- 
Spiritual X-ray. 

Lyricism is the breath of Spencer’s painting. It is there in the buoyancy, 
the freshness, of the light; in the vent, the thrust and blow of colours; and. 
in the assertive epiphany of forms. “Wonder,” writes Kierkegaard, “‘is 
the sense immediacy has of God and is the beginning of all deeper- 
understanding.” And it is from this feeling of wonder that Spencer’s vision: 
is continually refuelled. His own pictures constitute a kind of Te Deum 
for things providentially vouchsafed him. “The greatest wish in a human 
being is to say ‘thank you’ nicely” is how he has simply expressed it. 
Amazement and homeliness in this artist..are never very far apart. 

DEREK STANFORD. 


ST. LUBBOCK’S DAY 


N earnest leader-writer of 1871 was certain that “although the people- 
‘may forget a great many deeds of glory and names of renown, they- 
will never forget him who has given them a new and universal day 
of repose and recreation”’—-yet how many of this year’s August Bank: 
Holiday crowds will have heard of the great Victorian to whom their thanks 
are due? Had the “new statute holiday in August” been called “St.. 
Lubbock’s Day.” as some half-seriously suggested at the time, it would. 
have perpetuated the name of its originator—Sir John Lubbock, later Lord 
Avebury, distinguished scientist, politician and banker, who introduced and 
skilfully piloted on to the Statute Book the far-reaching Bank Holiday Act- 
of 1871. It was the first of 29 bills Lubbock successfully sponsored during. 
a long parliamentary career. From 1870 to 1900 he represented first. 
Maidstone and then the University of London: for the last 13 years of his: 
life he sat in the House of Lords, taking his title from the famous Wiltshire 
monoliths he helped preserve from spoilation at the outset of his public: 
life. 

Born at Westminster in 1834, son of Sir John William Lubbock, the 
mathematician and astronomer, young John had left Eton at 14 to enter- 
the family banking house. Often working 18 hours a gay, he pursued his 
studies with immense zeal and quickly made his mark in half a dozen 
different fields“ of science as well as becoming a leading City spokesman. 
Besides lecturing widely on every aspect of natural history and travelling: 
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in many countries to gather material for the numerous volumes that flowed 
from his pen, holding office in various learned societies and banking 
associations, and serving on many Government commissions and scientific 
committees, he found time to pursue an active parliamentary career and* 
for a while to act as chairman of the London County Council. His home 
at High Elms, only 16 miles from London Bridge but then in the heart of 
the country, was near Down, where at 16 he had given his first lecture to 
the villagers. Lubbock owed much to the early encouragement and intimate 
friendship of’ his famous neighbour, Charles Darwin, who once confessed 
“how on earth you find time for all you do is a mystery to me.” Yet 
Lubbock was the very antithesis of a cloistered scholar. He enjoyed 
hunting, dancing and social life generally; he was a keen and useful 
cricketer, who used to improve his batting by early morning practice against 
the bowling of the West Kent professional, Joseph Wells—father of H. G. 
Wells. In politics, he was a liberal, a zealous Free Trader and opponent of 
Socialism but never a strict party man. When, at the third attempt, he 
entered the Commons in 1870, he set himself certain limited objectives— 
the promotion of science and preservation of ancient national monuments ` 
was linked with endeavours “to secure some additional holidays and some 
shortening of hours for the most hardly-worked classes of the community.” 
The battle of Shop Hours was a long one, not finally gained until Sir 
Winston Churchill’s measure of 1911, but the Bank Holiday Act proved 
an unexpectedly easy triumph, achieved during Lubbock’s first year at 
Westminster. 

At that time, the Saturday half-holiday was becoming common in 
industry and most manual workers stopped for a week or more during local 
“wakes,” but although the rising tempo of city life made them more 
necessary and railway development more practicable, holidays were still a 
privilege largely denied to clerks and shop assistants, whose employers 
were often hostile to the very idea of relaxation, even for themselves. 
London employees no longer enjoyed holidays on fair or Tyburn hanging 
days. The Bank of England had closed for 47 holidays in 1761 but only 
four were given after 1834. For most clerks, holidays meant no more than 
Good Friday, a statutory bank holiday since 1800, and Christmas Day—and 
only the former when Christmas fell on a Sunday. Late one February 
evening in 1871, Lubbock obtained leave to bring in his modest-sounding 
bill “to amend the law relating to the payment of bills of exchange and 
promissory notes falling due on bank holidays.” Disraeli was unwilling to 
give it Government approval and even Lubbock’s own supporters seriously 
doubted whether it stood a chance—yet it received Royal Assent within 
three’ months, meeting no opposition in either House and actually having 
its scope extended by the Lords further than its promoter had dared 
to hope. As Lubbock later wrote: “Its easy passage was, I believe, partly 
the result of an accident. On the old holidays, Bills of Exchange were payable 
the day previously. We felt that it would be difficult to extend this to the 
new holidays and after some consideration we determined to propose that 
they should be payable the day after instead of before. Hence, we had to 
devise some special name for the new holidays, and we called them Bank 
Holidays. If we had called our bill the General Holiday Bill or the National 
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Holiday Bill, I doubt not it would have been opposed; but the modest name 
‘ of ‘Bank Holiday’ attracted no attention and roused no opposition.” 
_ __Lubbogk’s draft bill received endorsement from the leading newspapers, 
- while banking interests welcomed a measure “conferring a boon upon 
bankers’ clerks which they have well deserved by their uniform diligence 
and attention to business”: the clerks themselves hastened to petition 
Parliament’s favourable consideration. A few voices queried the propriety 
of legislative interference in favour of particular sections of the 
community, while others urged that there should be six bank holidays 
instead of the four a year proposed. As passed by the Commons in March, 
the bill covered Easter and Whit Mondays, “the first such weekday in 
August as is not a Saturday,” and Boxing Day only when a Monday. In 
May the Lords showed their approval of new secular holidays as “a step 
in harmony with the social tendencies of the times.” They restored the 
separate provision for Scotland,-earlier excluded by a Commons amend- 
ment, extended another clause to make Boxing Day a holiday if it fell on 
any week-day, and then proceeded to gladden Lubbock’s heart by agreeing 
with Lord Salisbury that “no good purpose would be served by confining 
the action of the bill to banks alone.” They resolved that no-one was to 
be “compellable to make any payment or to do any act upon any such 
bank holidays which he would not be compellable to do or make on 
Christmas Day and Good Friday, and that such obligation shall be trans- 
ferred to the following. day.” Cumbersome, permissive and ambiguous as 
it was, nevertheless the spirit and letter of this new clause gave the bill 
national application to all walks of life and -opened the way to the universal 
enjoyment of “bank” holidays . . . which was exactly what Lubbock had 
hoped for. The energetic young scientist—he had only just celebrated his 
37th birthday—had probably found time for a little careful “lobbying.” The 
bill came down from the Lords late at night. The Commons accepted their 
amendments without debate, giving the measure its third reading at 2 a.m.— 
quite irregularly, for it was not on the order paper and the House was so 
thin that it could easily have been counted out had anyone raised the point. 
Royal Assent was speedily signified on May 25, in good time for Whit 
Monday. Thus, almost casually, did Parliament for the first time legislate - 
into existence a completely new secular holiday. ; 

Whit, like Easter Monday was already a traditional holiday, which bank 
clerks now shared—they showed their gratitude by subscribing a testimonial 
fund of 14,000 shillings, which Lubbock used to found prizes and scholar- 
ships at the City of London College and Maidstone Grammar School—but 
the radical innovation of 1871 was the “statute holiday” in the best month 
of the year, quickly to confirm Lubbock’s belief that it would become “the 
national holiday.” Lacking the sanction of custom, the first August Bank 
Holiday was only partially observed outside London. Liverpool put up 
shutters for the day but although Manchester warehouses closed. mills 
remained at work. In some provincial centres the day passed almost 
unnoticed: elsewhere public opinion became vocal for general adoption 
of the new holiday; the mayor of Reading called®a town’s meeting to 
consider the matter—on Bank Holiday night. Many West End shops. kept 
open, at least until early afternoon, but business in the City came to a 
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standstill, apart from customs houses, Inland Revenue and other public 
offices, which were not brought within the scope of the Act until 1875— 
when it was also enacted that December 27 should be a holiday if the 
previous day was a Sunday. That August Monday of 1871 was brilliantly 
sunny and a huge army of liberated clerks swarmed out of London seeking 
relaxation in the parks, commons and countryside around the metropolis 
or disported themselves along the Thames. Railway officials strove man- 
fully to run sufficient excursion trains to Margate, Ramsgate and Southend 
- to cope with vast crowds who besieged the stations from early morning. 
Thousands thronged the piers: packed steamers, their larders eaten bare 
within minutes, could not reach Margate’s impassable jetty until after the 
scheduled time of return—yet everyone seems to have been in good spirits. 
In sweltering London, excursionists from as far afield as Staffordshire 
flocked to the Crystal Palace, the National Gallery, museums and Madame 
Tussaud’s: feeding time found a record. crowd in Regent’s Park. August 
Bank Holiday had made its bow: by the next year it had become a truly 
national institution, for which millions blessed Lubbock’s name. Today he 
is almost forgotten. Ironically, in 1928 his remains‘had to be exhumed from 
their resting place at Farnborough, Kent, and reburied in the private 
grounds of his old home—because of the litter that thoughtless Bank 
Holiday picnickers scattered around his grave. 
` A. G. K. LEONARD. 


NOTES ON “BARNABY RUDGE” 


ENRY JAMES has said “Fiction is history, human history or it is 
JH roming” If this dictum is to be accepted Dickens has written quite a 
lot of history. At any rate he has written two so-called historical novels 
or romances, A Tale of Two Cities and Barnaby Rudge. About the 
latter there are different opinions as to the category to which it belongs. 
Chesterton says “it is no more an historical novel than Sim’s (Tappertit) 
secret league was a political movement.” Wilkie Collins always looked 
on it as a poor book weakly put together. Pope Hennessey calls it “an 
experiment in the Ainsworth type of historical novel.” Sir E. Baker says 
it is historical fiction and thus an artificial genre for Dickens . . . he had 
been brought up on the eighteenth century classics . . . he could not but 
have had The Heart of ‘Midlothian in mind in writing Barnaby Rudge. 
Dickens himself calls the story “A tale of the riots of ’80.” And a 
biographer of the author named E. Johnson says of the riots “boiling up 
in those 200 tumultuous pages of mob fury that are its most impressive 
and exciting achievement.” Indeed it is these riotous descriptions filled with 
inconceivable horrors that give the novel its value as historical fiction. 
Lord George Gordon, from whom the riots take their- name, was a 
puritanical bigot of the worst type. He occupies actually but a small place 
in the story itself and yet it is of importance. One of the books which 
Dickens read and vastly enjoyed when a boy was’Don Quixote and his 
adventures. This book must surely have inspired his portrait of Lord 
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George on his starting from London from the Maypole Inn, where he had 
Stayed overnight. His Lordship impresses Willett, the landlord, as a 
“nobleman ©f somewhat quaint and odd exterior.” This was confirmed 
when “Gordon sitting bolt upright upon his bony steed, with his- long 
straight hair dangling about his face and fluttering in the wind, his limbs 
all angular and rigid, his elbows stuck out on either side ungracefully, 
“and his whole frame jogged and shaken at every motion of his horse’s 
feet, a more grotesque or more ungainly figure can hardly be conceived. 
-In lieu of whip he carried in his hand a great gold headed cane, as large 
as any footman carries in these days; and his various modes of holding this 
unwieldy weapon—now upright before his face like the sabre of a horse 
soldier, now over his shoulder like a musket, now ‘between his finger and 
thumb, but always in some uncouth and awkward fashion—contributed- 
in no small degree to the absurdity of his appearance.” Here surely is a 
“picture of the great Don! But where was the comfortable and ever ready 
Sancho? The true character of his Lordship is thus brought out none too. 
exaggeratedly and the reader is made to feel near to the man of history. 
General Sir H. Floyd in a letter to Lord Pembroke in 1780 says “What 


do you think of England in the singular and critical situation in which you ~ 


chanced to find it? For my share I have long believed the Devil has got 
- possession of a large proportion of our countrymen ... What is to 
become of Lord G. Gordon? It seems to me there are but two things that 
can possibly take place. One is to confine him for life as a lunatick, the 
other is hang him up as a rebel.” 

It is of great interest here to find that Dr. Johnson, in some letters he 
wrote at this time to Mrs. Thrale supplies us with more contemporary 
evidence of the turbulent scenes then being enacted in London over the 
Gordon Riots. In June, 1780, he writes : “On Friday the good Protestants 
met in St. George’s Fields at the summons of Lord George Gordon, and, 
marching to Westminster, insulted the Lords and Commons, who all bore 
it with great tameness. At night the outrages began by the demolition of 
the mass-house (i.e., Sardinia Chapel) by Lincoln’s Inn. On Tuesday night 
they pulled down Fielding’s house and burnt his goods in the street .. . 
they went to Newgate to demand their companions who had been 
seized . . . the Keeper could not release them but by the Mayor’s permis- 
sion which he went to ask; on his return he found all the prisoners 
released, and Newgate in a blaze ... they then went to Bloomsbury 
and fastened on Lord Mansfield’s house which they pulled down; and as 
for his goods, they totally burnt them . . . On Wednesday they broke open. 
the Fleet and the King’s Bench, and the Marshalsea and Wood Street 
Counter and Clerkenwell Bridewell and released all the prisoners. At 7 
night they set fire to the Fleet and to the Kings Bench and I know not 
how many other places . . . The sight was dreadful . . . such«a time of 
terror you have been happy in not seeing . . . The King said in Council 
that the magistrates had not done their duty, but that he would do his 
own; and a proclamation’ was published, directing us te keep our servants 
within doors ... the soldiers were_sent out to different parts and the 
town is now at quiet.” 

From these extracts one is led to declare that if this book is not to be 
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classed as an historical novel then at least it can be claimed that Dickens 
has used established facts on which to base some of the material in building 
his romance of Barnaby Rudge. Conrad says in his Under Western Eyes 
“truth alone is the justification of any fiction which makes the least claim 
to quality of art or may hope to take its place in the culture of men and 
women of its time.” One of the characters over whom Dickens spent some 
trouble was that of Sir John Chester. He is the arch-villain of the piece 
in the principal love story in the book. He thus steals a good deal of 
limelight. It is a brilliant portrait of a thorough scoundrel, heartless, 
insincere, and full of chicanery. He might have walked out of one of the 
Restoration comedies with ease and composure. It has been said that 
Dickens had the famous Lord Chesterfield in mind when drawing this 
portrait. It is questionable however, if the real man would recognize 
himself or be recognized. It is a caricature undoubtedly. The author to help 
himself in this makes quite a number of quotations from Chesterfield’s 
famous Letters to his son, of which book Chester has a fervent admira- 
tion. “My Lord Chesterfield,” he said, pressing his hand tenderly upon 
the book as he laid it down, “if I could but have profited by your genius 
soon enough to have formed my son on the model you have left to all 
wise fathers, both he and I would have been rich men. Shakespeare was 
undoubtedly very fine in his way; Milton good, though prosy; Bacon 
deep, and decidely knowing; but the writer who should be his country’s. 
pride is my ‘Lord Chesterfield ...in every page of this enlightened 
writer, I find some captivating hypocracy which has never occurred to 
me before, or some superlative piece of selfishness to which I was utterly 
a stranger. I should quite blush for myself before this stupendous creature, 
if, remembering his precepts, one might blush at anything. An amazing 
man! a nobleman indeed! Any King or Queen may make a lord, but 
only the Devil himself—and the Graces—can make a Chesterfield.” It 
may be this pseudo-Chester appreciation for the great Georgian statesman, 
his philosophy and counsel, is Dickens’s own masked opinion of his 
Lordship’s work. 

Dickens gave this novel the title of Barnaby Rudge. This surely is a 
misplaced honour? For, although the poor imbecile takes his allotted place 
in the story, it is-not a really vital one. We are here presented with a small 
piece of English history, very unattractive certainly but one that has its 
place on the national records and is used by the author in his own way. 

W. H. GRAHAM 


SOCIAL CHANGE IN NORTHERN UGANDA 


N these days of rapid economic and political development in the colonies, 
a great deal is talked about urbanization, culture contact, labour migra- 
tion, the drift drom the reserves, and so on. But very little is known 
about what really happens in detail in the process of social change, of which 
all these are different facets. Change affects actual individuals, members of 
the many small tribes that make up Africa and other parts of the world, 
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and the form it Dake depends largely on the. ways in which these people 
live, ways that are different in every case. We cannot understand the 
consequences of European impact without considering the many different 
habitats, economies and social systems: all are significant. One difficulty in 
understanding what is taking place is that:it is so easy to be caught up in 
evaluation. Something is destroyed and: we regret its passing. Yet to do so 
is perhaps mere sentimentality. If we see it in a wider setting we can use 
the knowledge so gained to make its destruction less harmful to the 
individual people concerned. 

An example of what happens can‘be seen in the north-west of Uganda, 
a single district lying to the west of the Nile and apart from the remainder 
of the protectorate. Yet it contains some 400,000 people, more than the 
total population of say Bechuanaland. It is remote from economic and 
administrative centres in the south of the country, but is still within the 
economic and political orbit of the rest of East Africa. The impact of 
Europe has affected it directly hardly at all—there are only some 30 
Europeans all told in the area—but all the same it is felt deeply by the 
people at every stage of their lives. 

Before the Europeans reached this part of the world at the turn of the 
century the people were economically and socially self-sufficient. They lived 
in small scattered villages growing millet and other food crops, each clan 
group governing its own affairs independently of outsiders. The country is 


fertile, wood, clay, iron, stone and other materials being found easily. Life- 


was simple and in everyday affairs a man had little need for contact with 
„people living more than a few miles away. It is easy now, of course, from 
the vantage point of half a century, to romanticize this simple society and 
to portray these people as living in a state of idyllic peace. They did not. 
There was always near-hunger, and every 10 years or so there seems to 
have been widespread famine with many deaths, There was constant war- 
fare, and although the dreaded Egyptian slavers never entered this actual 
area they were only a few miles away. The results of the damage and 
destruction they wrought there are still visible and in living memory: much 
of the hatred of the southern Sudanese for their northern rulers is due to 
it. But against the narrow tenor of their lives it must be realized that such 
a life has other values, values that have been lost by ourselves: every person 
had a fixed place in a stable community, with social and emotional security, 


and could realize the ambitions he thought proper to him. The fact that _ 


the people today bewail the passing of their own traditional way of life 
shows that it had a value that perhaps we cannot appreciate but which 
is none the Jess real for that. Such a way of life is.in its own way a perfect 
thing, which takes centuries to build but can be destroyed in a few years, 
and once destroyed can never be remade. 

The knell to this simple but still adequate society was sounded in the 
years of the First World War, when.the British administration introduced 
. a poll tax for able-bodied men. At the same time Indian and Arab traders 
entered this remote area with consumer goods for sale, to be acquired only 
for cash, hitherto unknown. People found they had to have cash, which 
they could not obtain in their own country; far from markets and industries. 

During the early 1920s the economy of southern Uganda, especially in 
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the province of Buganda, was expanding rapidly, with the building of 
railways and factories and the appearance of European and Indian planta- 
tions. Labour recruiters appeared to entice the simpler people from the 
north, and the process of labour migration began, which has had such far 
reaching effects in later years. By 1930 the main tribe of the afea, number- 
ing almost a quarter of a million, had only 2,000 of its men away, but 
today there are over 10,000 away at any one time, almost a fifth of its 
adult men. Most of these men go south for a year, then return for a couple 
of years and go south again, perhaps half a dozen times over a dozen years. 
Few of them take their wives with them, since they think the south is a 
bad and immoral place. The earnings they bring back are pitifully small 
by our standards, and very little by their own: the average is about £3 for 
each year away, with perhaps another £3 worth of clothes and other goods. 
Some of the migrants go on contract to the Indian owned sugar and sisal 
estates, but most work for African employers or rent plots from African 
landlords and grow their own tobacco and cotton on them, usually on 
some form of share-tenant basis. 

Although this absentee rate is not high compared to the 70 per cent and 
over in parts of South Africa, it is hardly something of which to be 
complacent. At first it may not be easy to see what effect the absence of 
such a proportion of its younger men has upon a society. When one goes 
to Uganda today many of the men are away yet everyday life still goes on. 
One cannot see what it was like in the past when they were all actually 
there, and one musi take the tales of older people with a pinch of salt. 
People everywhere tend to grumble that things are getting worse nowadays 
and that in their youth all was well. And they forget that labour migration 
is essential: it is the only way at present by which money can be obtained 
in this area, too high to grow cotton and far from markets. But all the 
same certain weaknesses in the community are visible today and are . 
obviously connected with the absence of the men. We can see the beginnings 
of a process of which we can see the later stages in South Africa, in 
“reserves” almost utterly denuded of men. And there life is indeed pitiable, 
with women, old men and children scratching a living from an over-used 
`~ and eroding soil, depending more on the money that their husbands and 
Sons earn in the towns than on their own farming, and with healthy social 
life at a standstill. In Uganda, it has not yet come to anything like this. 

Life is still very simple. People work in their fields to produce everyday 
food and what cash crops they can—tobacco and maize. Men work in the 
fields, women do lighter field work, fetch wood and water, cook and look 
after their many children. Traditionally men married at about 18 and girls 
a few years younger, but today the age is later; from the age of 12 or so 
the lives of adolescents of both sexes are taken up with courtship and the 
preliminaries to marriage, the accepted condition for all adult people. “Our 
work is to bear children,” the women say, and their lives are oriented 
around this desired end. Food is plentiful for most of the year and the 
daily round is not too hard. Clocks and clothes are still strange and almost 
unknown, and almost unnecessary. 

A group of closgly related families owns its property jointly. The most 
important use to which property other than land—and this means livestock 
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—is put is to provide bridewēalth for its sons to acquire wives. Today a 
family sends its sons to- the south to earn wages, to be spent on taxes and 
consumer goods and-on buying the cattle for the all-important bridewealth. 
No longer are the people self-sufficient, supplying their own needs from 
their own*land: The goods they buy in the tiny shops and markets are 
from India, Japan, England, South Africa, and they are increasingly 
dependent on them—clothes, tins, hoes, matches, kerosene, cigarettes, all 
are now almost necessities: and they can be got only for money. 

Men clear the fields and the women do most of the later and lighter 


' work. If men are away at the clearing season then the acreage of land 


platted is smaller than it would otherwise have been. To get over this 
fields are today usually kept under cultivation for longer than is agricul- 
turally or traditionally proper, and consequent erosion is appearing. 
However, as with most things in this. sort of situation, the land position is 
not all that simple. In many places there is considerable land shortage, 


with a very high density of population. Here the young men may have to 


go away in any case, since there is simply not enough land for a newly’ 
married man to settle on and build his own huts and open his ‘own fields. 


It is not so much a question of the land not being able to supply enough 


food, as food, to feed the young men if they remain. It is rather a socially 
defined shortage in that each man desires to have his own hut and plots 
in his family land area, and there is not enough land for this deep seated 
ideal to be realized. But the drain on manpower is a serious one, since 


- older men cannot do the heavy clearing and the women must therefore 


carry much of the burden. 

Today men say that they need never worry overmuch about obeying 
parents or chiefs, since they can always run away to the south to earn 
money. When the trouble has blown over they return. The older men say 


they cannot discipline their sons, and chiefs say that their orders are flouted , 


by young men who merely run away from their country if summoned or 
fined by the courts. Often the young men are scornful of authority when 
they go, and during their travels they develop a contempt for the stay-at- 
home greybeards whom traditionally they would have respected as being 
the intermediaries with the ancestors. Thése young men are the older men 
of tomorrow, who will have to guide their own children to be responsible 
members of society. The outlook is not a bright one, and is found in Africa 
wherever the old order is being broken down in the face of European 
contact. So far we have'done little to put new values in the place of these 


-being destroyed. But’ it must be remembered that since these societies are- 


changing fast, and will continue to do so, it is hardly an easy matter to 
know what values are best suited to whatever society is emerging. It is also 
worth considering whether it is possible to instil values from the outside 
at all—perhaps they can only grow by themselves, as it were, out of the 
behaviour of the members of the society in question. Each society is 
different from others, and there can hardly be a single and unique set of 
values which can be grafted on to all societies: the relative success and 
failure of Christian missionaries, who have tried to do this very thing, in 
different parts of Africa, should be a warning of thig. : 


I have said nothing-as yet about, the place of these men in the south . - 
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of Uganda when they arrive as labourers. It would not be too much to 
say that in certain places, such as the Indian sugar plantations, they are 
indispensable, being strong and hardworking; and being “foreigners” they 
are easy to control as labourers. In 1948 the Census showed that in 
Buganda province—the most wealthy and the centre of the all-important 
cotton industry—a third of the population were immigrants from outside. 
Although most of these were from the Belgian territory of Ruanda-Urundi, 
an important proportion were the hardworking northerners. So that denuda- 
tion of the northern and economically backward area of Uganda has always 
seemed necessary for the prosperity of the country as a whole, measured 
by that of its wealthiest province. 

In the south they are indispensable and the migration from the north is 
welcomed as supplying the necessary cheap labour, mainly for the Buganda 
farmers themselves. But in the north, on the other hand, the absence of its 
men is felt in every walk of life—by the elders and chiefs whose authority 
is easily denied and find they have no one to carry out the duties they must 
order for the common good; by the older women who bewail the loss of 
the sons who should help them in their old age; by the younger women 
and girls whose husbands and lovers are away and who must live alone 
and care for bomes, fields and children as best they can. But it is of no 
use if we merely bewail the fact, or we are merely doing as do these people 
themselves. They want progress, which they see as consisting of wealth and 
education, the things possessed by the Europeans. They do not see that 
“progress” necessarily involves a change in the form of society, with a 
widening of scale of the tribal society to fit it into the larger society of 
Uganda, Africa and the world, of which they are now willy-nilly a part. 
The absence of young men, besides a cause of upset and destruction of 
tradtional life, is also a symptom of the economic and social stagnation 
that so easily affects the backward rural areas of Africa. The same 
happened in the rural areas of England and Ireland during the last century 
during the Industrial Revolution and the migration to America. We must 
profit from our own past experience to make the process a happier one in 
Africa. JOHN MIDDLETON. 


EXCHANGING JOBS ACROSS FRONTIERS 


LL the way down through history workers have moved from one 

land to another to work abroad at their trades; and, according to a 

recent survey carried out by UNESCO, the second half of the- 
twentieth century is no exception to the rule. In medieval Europe a skilled 
craftsman was much more highly regarded if he had worked abroad. There 
are many examples of such movement, in the building trades in particular, 
where the worker was compelled to live wherever his work took him. French 
masons, working for the master-builder William de Sens, built Canterbury 
Cathedral. The boy who learnt his job from the master stonemasons of 
Augsburg Cathedral may well have helped to put the finishing touches to 
Milan. The roof framework of Glastonbury, may have been the masterpiece 
of a carpenter who had served his apprenticeship at Chartres. As one 
historian (Martin Saint-Léon*) put it, it was important for the young worker 
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to enlarge his intellectual horizon, to understand the responsibilities of 
freedom, to be removed for several years from the influence of his own 
family and professional colleagues, in order to see other skies, other men, 
and other aspects of life. or ; 
Workers today have the same desire to see other skies and know other 
men. And, in some ways, their chances are better, for they have greater 
financial resources and better travel facilities. But, against this, the recent 
UNESCO survey reminds us that the necessity of obtaining a labour permit 
may involve more obstacles than the medieval worker encountered to over- 
come the restrictive rules levelled at foreigners. Nevertheless, however big- 
the problems, today’s worker is overcoming them, and a host of organiza- 
tions, specializing in exchange arrangements, have grown up to help him. 
Many European countries have, for example, signed trainee agreements 
with other countries to provide for the admission of a certain number of 
wotkers from abroad. According to these agreements and national legisla- 
tion governing trainee exchanges, the term “trainee” means any person 
who undertakes employment abroad in order to improve his linguistic and - 
occupational knowledge. Bilateral agreements usually set an annual quota 
—ranging from 50 to 1,000 trainees, according to the countries in question 
—for the number of work permits to-be granted. These permits are usually 
valid for 12 months, with a possibility of renewal for a further six months. 
The agreements also specify that the trainee, provided he renders normal 
services, will be paid the current normal wage for the occupation and the 
locality in which he is employed. In other casés he will be entitled -to at 
least a reasonable subsistence allowance. 
_ The trainee under these agreements enjoys equality of treatment with the 
nationals of the country where he is working as regards laws and practices 
governing safety, health, and conditions of work. He and his employer must 
conform to the social security regulations. Trainees may be of either sex 
and they may be engaged in either manual or non-manual employment. As 
a rule, however, they may not be more than 30 years of age, and permits 
normally are only granted to persons who have already completed their 
vocational training in their own country. Until a year or two ago most of 
the international movement of workers had taken place between European 
countries, but recently a good deal of exchange is developing in other parts 
of the world. Many European workers since the war have spent a 
period in the United States under government-sponsored schemes. Move- 
ment is now also taking place between Asia, Europe, and the American 
Continent. The UNESCO survey is, however, mainly devoted to the 
countries of Western Europe, since the best available information comes 
from that area. These records show that, under trainee agreements in 1955, 
France received a total of 2,447 persons coming from most of the countries 
of Europe. In addition, 120 nationals from countries in Asia, America, the 
_ Middle East and the Far East, as well as from Europe, were granted permits, 
even though no agreement existed between France and the country in 
question. In the same year, Sweden received 902 trainees from abroad and 
sent out 319 Swedish nationals, while Czechoslovakia received 299 trainees 
and sent 28 Czech nationals abroad. Also during 1955, he United Kingdom 
granted 5,801 permits to foreign nationals desiring to work, including 
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technical college and university students on short-term exchanges in 
industrial and commercial occupations. As regards the United States, 
starting in 1952, over 1,000 workers from Europe have worked and attended 
courses for one year in the United States, under bilateral agreements made 
with the governments of 12 European countries, through the former Mutual 
Security Agency, now the International Co-operation Administration. 

So much by way of official figures. But not all exchanges have taken 
place under trainee agreements. Many of the workers who have worked 
abroad have been covered by such arrangements, but others—particularly 
apprentices and older workers—have found temporary employment abroad 
under other auspices. For example, apprentices are now being regularly 
exchanged on a head-for-head basis, usually for a period of two months 
between certain British and German engineering firms. The reason for the 
somewhat short period abroad is that the. apprentice usually cannot be 
absent too long from his factory, where he is fulfilling his regular apprentice- 

“ship period, although the time he spends abroad counts as part of his 
apprenticeship. It is, of course, easier in some ways for apprentices than 
for older workers to go abroad, since they have fewer family ties and are at 
the learning stage in their careers. It is, however, among the latter that 
exchanges appear to be more frequent. To give another instance, 40 
Yugoslav metalworkers have had’ an opportunity of learning something 
about Switzerland in the past two years by taking part in a joint training 
and employment scheme, under which they have spent the first five weeks 
in a workers’ hostel, for training and acclimatization, and the last two 
months working at their own trades in a dozen different engineering works 
in various parts of Switzerland. It is hoped to extend this scheme to a group 
of watchmakers from Yugoslavia, who would concentrate on working in 
the repair trade. 

Again, half a dozen Norwegian post office workers, between | the ages 
of 25 and 40, recently worked in the United Kingdom for 12 months, in 
exchange for British workers who went to Norway. By the beginning of 
1956, a similar exchange had been completed between British and Nether- 
lands postal workers. It is of special note that an exchange of bus drivers 
took place between Amersfoort, in Holland, and New York in 1952. The 
bus drivers, who had won travel awards for their outstanding safety. and 
operating records in their respective companies, drove buses in the other 
town for a period of six weeks. It need hardly be stressed that the “graphic 
trades,” as they are sometimes called, have always recorded a substantial 
number of foreign workers. Printers, as a class, have proverbially been 
eager to investigate new methods abroad and so can be relatively easily 
“interchanged” between countries using the same language. Switzerland, for 
example, received 851 foreign typographers in 1955, coming mainly from 
eight other European countries and sent out 58 typographers during the 
same period. Workers coming to Switzerland in this way receive a six 
months’ labour permit at first, which can be extended for a further six 
months. Permits, it should be noted, are only given with the joint agreement 
of the workers’ and employers’ organizations in the trade. 

Another interesting exchange was arranged a few years ago by the Co- 
operative Movements of Austria and Switzerland. The editor of the Swiss 
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„co-operative journal changed places for several months with the editor of 
the Austrian co-operative journal. It was found that the different ideas 
brought into each country by this cross-breeding process made for livelier 
editing, while the individuals concerned learned a good deal about the other 
country’s customs and working methods. In the building trades—at least in 
France and Germany—some of the old traditions of the wandering journey- 
man have been carried over from the Middle Ages. Several French building 
workers Have worked in Germany during the past few years, while seven - 
German masons, who were working in France in 1955, took part in their 
traditional costume in the celebrations organized by the French building 

_ workers’ guilds to commemorate the fusion of two of the French guilds. It 
would appear that fusions were popular, even in those times. 

This colourful story of exchanging jobs across national frontiers could 
be indefinitely continued. But even so brief a description would not be 
complete without a glance at some of the typical comments which have 
been recorded at UNESCO Headquarters in Paris, coming from both 
workers and employers who have benefited from these exchanges. For 
example, one British firm, sending apprentices to Germany, said: “The 
period spent abroad is of great value, if riot of greater value to the boy than 
his time spent in his own job. This exchange scheme, we consider, is very 
well worth while and we visualize continuing it for many years to come.” 
While the German firm reported: “Our young lads have made the 
acquaintance of other methods of manufacture. They got instruction of all 
kinds and were allowed to work in several departments . . . It was a profes- 
sional success for them, as they became acquainted with new working 
methods. The experience was fully successful.” Likewise, a French engineer- 
ing firm significantly stated: “We are convinced of the excellent results of 
such an exchange of staff,” and went on to show why such exchanges are ~ 
essential to international understanding: “On their return, the workers 
generally expressed their surprise and their interest at finding such a 
difference of tastes and habits among péople abroad; they were also much 
interested in comparing conditions in the workshop, in the matter both of 
production methods and of workers’ attitudes.” Nor should the social side 
—outside the plant or factory—be overlooked. A Swedish shoe worker, who 
spent nine months in England, appreciated the chance he had of meeting 
people and attending local groups and sing-songs. But he also speaks of the 
opportunity the visit gave him “to meet people from other countries, too, 
including my best friend, an Indian, whom J am expecting to welcome here 
in Sweden this summer.” To sum up, the results of such exchanges have 
been epitomized by one labour relations expert in these terms: “The- 
workers who, go on these exchanges have undoubtedly received a most 
stimulating and valuable experience. Several have, in the course of their 
stay, developed personal qualities which might have remained submerged ~ 
had they not had this experience, and which have put them in the way of 
promotion, besides offering them valuable character training which has had 
a maturing and steadying influence on_them and, through them, on their 
social and industrial group.” = 


United Nations, New York. . J. A. JOYCE 
* Martın Saint-Léon, Le Compagnonnage, Paris, 1901. 
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DAMPIER, PRINCE OF NAVIGATORS 


DWELLING which is the scene of pilgrimage for many Australians. 
į has changed hands. Hymerford House, at East Coker, Yeovil, 
Somerset, was the birthplace of William Dampier, explorer and. 
circumnavigator of the globe, and the first known Englishman to have 
landed on the Southern Continent. Dampier himself lies in an unknown 
grave, but his old home stands in a good state of preservation. When the 
house came on the market at the end of 1955 a suggestion was made that 
it might be bought by the Australian Government for removal to Perth, in 
view of the part played by Dampier in the exploration of Australia. 
Unfortunately the scheme did not come to fruition. 

It was on board the privateer Cygnet, while cruising with buccaneers, 
that Dampier first sighted the coast of New Holland, as the north-west of 
the Australian continent was then called. The date is given as January 4, 
1688, and on the next day the ship anchored in what is known today as 
King Sound, north-east of Broome. The peninsula dividing Broome from 
King Sound is still known as Dampier Land, and further along the coast 
to the south-west Dampier Archipelago still recalls a seaman who has been 
called the “Prince of Navigators.” Dampier studied the country, reporting 
upon it in his usual vivid way, but he gave by no means flattering account, 
calling the natives “the miserablest people in the world.” In 1938 Dampier’s 
first contact with the north-west was celebrated at Broome, the pearl-fishing 
port on Shark’s Bay, one of the many’ places named after, or by, the intrepid 
navigator. A sea chest, splendidly carved in stone, serves as Dampier’s 
memorial here, and the ceremony at Broome paid tribute to the scientific 
work he did for succeeding generations of mariners. 

“Buccaneer, pirate, circumnavigator, captain in the Navy and hydro- 
grapher.” These embracing epithets open the biography of Dampier in the 
“Dictionary of National Biography,” a piece of compression admirable in 
one way, but so sweeping in its inclusions that the mind cannot form a clear 
picture of the subject. Piracy and science are odd companions, and too 
often in Dampier’s case the historians have emphasized the blemish and 
let the credit go. It is unreasonable in view of the solid contributions 
Dampier made to geographical discovery, hydrography, and to literature. 
He was disliked in his day but that feeling was mixed with regard for his 
genius. He gained more by his authorship than from buccaneering; notable 
explorers paid tribute to his invaluable work, while Nelson made his 
midshipmen study his writings. His travel journals are among the best in 
a language rich in them; the style is admirable, easy, clear and manly. 

The story of his career is one of endless adventure and variety, and he 
was one of the most remarkable men of his age, and one of the most acute 
observers in the history of the sea. Yet he was not a greaf sailor in the 
sense that Drake and Nelson were, nor was he a great commander in the 
way that Cook was. It might be said, indeed, that he was a literary man 
who found himself in the command of ships. He was the son of a gentleman, 
and went to the local grammar school. His parents intended him for a 
shop-keeping career (one recalls Captain Cook), but from the beginning 
this made no appeal tæhis roving disposition. As it happened both parents 
died and he was taken from school and put in charge of the master of a 
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ship at Weymouth. Dampier recorded that this change “complied with the 
inclinations I had very early of seeing the world.” 

When*Dampier was 18 he made voyages to France and Newfoundland, 
and although the latter further whetted his appetite for foreign travel it - 
also made him determined never to be so pinched by cold again. He 
resolved never to sail so far north for the rest of his life, and he kept his 
word. His spirits were not damped for long and he joined an East Indiaman 
making a voyage to Java, and in 1673 he was serving under Sir Edward 
Spragge in the Royal Prince during the Dutch War and took part in two 
engagements against De Ruyter. On his return Colonel Hellier of Coker 
Court offered him the under-managership of a Jamaican estate, but 
Dampier soon found this kind of life too quiet. All this time the young 
rover was assiduously keeping a journal in which he related his experiences 
and making observations of everything he saw, His knowledge of natural 
history, though not scientific, was remarkably accurate and trustworthy. 

He engaged in the coasting trade, gaining an accurate knowledge of the 
ports and bays of the island, Next he decided to turn logwood cutter on the 
mainland, and went to Campeachy Bay in Yucatan. The life was profitable 
but strenuous, consisting mainly of arduous labour, interspersed with heavy 
regalings on “pork and peas, beef and doughnuts,” drunken carousals, 
hunting in the forest, and raids on neighbouring Indian villages. Unfor- 
tunately just as Dampier was doing well, a terrific storm broke over the 
district, demolishing the huts, and smashing all the craft in the harbour to . 
matchwood. All provisions were spoiled, and the fruit of Dampier’s labours - 
lost. So in order to sustain himself, as he half apologetically records, he 
turned pirate. Thus he earned the inscription beneath his portrait in the 
National Gallery: “Pirate and Hydrographer.” 

In actual fact the buccaneers whom he joined were a class above pirates, 
as the biographer of Dampier, the late Clennell Wilkinson, pointed out: 
“An insurrection of all the discontented elements in the West Indies, 
directed primarily against Spanish rule. They fought both by land and sea. 
They were a formidable force. The pirates were their unworthy offspring.” 
Still they were a pretty tough community, the king-pin of the gang being 
the great Sir Henry Morgan, commander of 50 sail. But the enterprise on 
this occasion.met with little luck and Dampier returned home. The next 
year, 1679, saw him again in Jamaica, ostentatiously on a trading voyage, 
but he again turned buccaneer. He crossed the Isthmus of Darien, but 
although the squadron consisted of nine ships, and they did considerable 
damage to many Spanish towns, including Porto Bello, and they sacked, 

- plundered and burnt all the way down the Peruvian coast, the enterprise 
was not a happy-one. As usual they were not an amicable company, and 
quarrels arose. Adventures and narrow escapes followed thick and fast, 
but Dampier continued his remarkable records of birds, beasts and fish. 
He preserved his journals on the voyage by keeping them in bamboos 
stopped with sealing wax at both ends. 

After various escapades extending over many months Dampier found 
himself in Virginia, where he joined a Captain Cook preparing privateer- 
ing expeditions against the Spaniards in the-South Seas. They crossed the 
Atlantic, touched the Guinea coast, rounded Cape Horn and called at Juan 
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Fernandez, finally reaching Mexico. Dampier transferred to a Captain Swan, 
and, as the expedition had not proved too profitable, the former proposed 
crossing the Pacific and returning home via the East Indies. They made 
the Ladrones under great privation, and Dampier nearly fell victim to his 
messmates’ hunger, for they plotted to eat him. Relating this to Swan, the 
latter remarked, “Ah! Dampier, you would have made them but a poor 
meal!” “For,” explains the intended victim, “I was as lean as the Captain 
was lusty and fleshy.” 

After six months’ drunkenness and debauchery most of the crew mutinied, 
and Swan and 36 others were left behind in Mindanao. Dampier and the 
rest sailed on via China and the Spice Islands, to New Holland (mainland 
of Australia). Dampier asked to be landed on the Nicobar Islands, to set 
up a trade in ambergris, and he and a few others later managed to navigate 
a canoe to Sumatra, encountering a severe storm. They reached safety at 
last, too weak to stand up, fever-stricken and half-starved. In Malaya 
Dampier turned honest trader again, and made various voyages in the 
East Indies. Then he became, unwillingly, it seems, a gunner in the English 
fort of Benkulen, Sumatra. One midnight he crawled through a gunhole of 
the fort, got on board the Defence, which had dropped anchor, and reached 
England in 1691. But he had no money, and his only property, save a small 
piece of estate in Devonshire, was “Prince Job,” an astonishingly tattooed 
islander he had brought home with him. Dampier exhibited him at fairs, 
but poverty compelled his sale. 

For some years nothing is known of his life, but he turned up again as 
author of “A New Voyage Round the World.” It was the sensation of the 
hour and ran into three editions in a few months. Famous men patronized 
him; one ordered his portrait by Thomas Murray; and in Evelyn’s Diary 
of August 6, 1698 there is an entry “J dined with (Mr. Pepys, where was 
Captain Dampier who had been a famous buccaneer, had brought hither 
the painted prince Job, and printed a relation of his very strange adventures 
and his observations. He was now going abroad again by the King’s 
encouragement, who furnished a ship of 290 tons. He seemed a more 
modest man than one would imagine by relation of the crew he had assorted 
with.” 

The ship was the Roebuck, of 12 guns, but she was so rotten she 
foundered on the way home, and Dampier was further troubled by an 
inexperienced and mutinous crew, and a naval lieutenent, George Fisher, 
who was so much nuisance that he was put ashore at Bahia. But even these 
burdens do not justify Dampier attacking him with a cane and putting him 
in irons, then having him imprisoned for four months in the heat of a 
tropical summer, His plan to reach New Holland by Cape Horn and the 
Pacific, as Cook did later, was thwarted by delays, and he was forced to 
sail by the Cape of Good Hope at a time of the year which prevented any 
attempt, with such an inefficient crew, to circumnavigate New Holland by 
south and then east, as he had hoped to do. In spite of this Dampier’s skill 
and resource as a nayigator enabled him to coast along a considerable part 
of Western Australia between Shark Bay and Roebuck Bay, landing at 
two places and finding the country uninviting, to sail along the whole 
northern coast of New Guinea, to discover New Britain, and when the 
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Roebuck foundered off Ascension, to save all her crew. Dampier says of 
her, “coated with seaweed and barnacles, while in a seaway her timbers 
` worked likea basket.” They were rescued by an East Indiaman, and as the 
result of Fisher’s action, Dampier was court-martialled and deprived of 
all pay for the expedition. 

In 1703 he set out on a piratical expedition sponsored by certain English 
merchants, Who hoped to get rich quick. But with the St. George and 
Cinque Ports he had bad luck. Off Cape Horn provisions ran short, and 
in the dark, cockroach ridden forecastles conditions were indescribable. 
Dampier was unable to agree with his officers, and he could not control 
them. Mutinies broke out on both ships, resulting for one thing in the 
marooning of Alexander Selkirk on Juan Fernandez. He was the original 
Robinson Crusoe. 

Better fortune attended him on his last voyage, when he was pilot to 
Captain Woodes Rogers in the circumnavigation of 1708-11, during which, 
too, Selkirk was rescued. Galleons were captured, and they were able to 
bring home booty worth nearly £200,000. Yet ill-luck dogged Dampier to 
the last, because the prize money was not distributed until 1719. Dampier 
had died in bis lodgings in Coleman Street four years before, and was 
buried in a grave long forgotten. The number of men who had sailed round 
the world once could be counted on the fingers of the hand. Dampier had 
done it twice, yet real success eluded him. His real fame rests on his 
writings, of laconic simplicity, but with a multitude of exact and most 
interesting descriptions of the peoples and customs, flora and fauna, 
together with notes and tables of magnetic variation, longitude, winds and 
currents. The finest navigator of his day, splendid as pilot, bad as com- 
mander, a defect of which he was aware—though he never sought 
command. Dampier was a lonely man, dreamy, aloof. Among the toughs 
of the seventeenth-century seamen he was too much an amateur and 
gentleman. James E. CARVER. 
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CELESTIAL LARK 


Sing out your song, celestial lark 
Pinnacled in yon airy height, 

A bubbling spring of joy, that wells 
Close to the source of light! 


So high, so far, we cannot see 

Your beating wings, your tiny frame, 
’Tis your irrepressible ecstasy 

Rills out to us your name. 


Thus poets, lost in some intense 
And heavenly bliss, rejoice 
Rapt out of sight: we only hear 

The downward-dropping voice 


In pure content that swells and spills 
Its silvery notes, whose rare 
And disembodied music still 
Enchants the listening air. 
A. V. STUART 


WHAT IS THIS BEAUTY? 

S I 
What is this béauty that men now deride, 
This symmetry of form, this unity 


Where plan and purpose, growing side by side, 
Bring forth the fruits of fairest liberty? | 


II 


Who is it of a truth can be so free 

As one who forges for himself the chain? 
Who else can rise on wings of faith to be 
Above the throes of failure and of pain? 


TIT 


What bitterness can dominate the brain 

But pity of its own misshapen pride? 

If our life here and all things known are vain, 
It needs must be the unknown that abide. 


GORELL 


LITERARY SUPPLEMENT 


NEW LIGHT ON THE SECOND EMPIRE 


„This bopk, declares Dr. Zeldin, is based very largely on unpublished 
sources; and the footnotes on almost every page bear witness to the ample 
“scope of his researches in public and private archives throughout France. 
The. result is a monograph of outstanding merit, breaking new ground and 
presenting its conclusions with admirable clarity. Confining himself to a single 
, Problem—the political system of the Second Empire—he has performed a 
” task similar to that so successfully discharged many years ago by Sir Lewis 
Namier for the England of George III. His theme is the gradual transformation 
of the authoritorian constitution of 1852 into the Liberal Empire of 1870. 
Beginning with a picture of France bound hand and foot by a Dictator who 
had broken his oath, the press muzzled, Opposition leaders jailed or exiled, 
Ministers mere Civil Servants, the Chamber packed with nominees elected by 
- ‘the local mayors whose prestige depended on standing well with the regime, 
_» he proceeds to stress the significance of the constitutional concessions of 1860 
t, and 1863 and believes in the sincerity of the ruler. The partial return to liberal 
principles, he declares, was due not to fear of a revolt, or increase of opposi- 
tion from the cities, or a weakening of his will, but to his conviction that it 
was in the interest both of the dynasty and the country. The share of Morny 
and Ollivier in the process is generously recognized, but the chief merit is 
assigned to the ruler himself who possessed a more flexible mind than his 
two chief advisers Persigny and Rouwher, and mdeed is presented in a more 
- favourable light than in most books on the Second Empire. Thus the Liberal 
Empire was the logical development of a long process, a sign of corifidence in. 
the sanity of the people, not an abdication’ by a weary Titan. By this time 
many Deputies elected as official candidates were themselves ready for an ad- 
vance, not indeed to full Parliamentary government on the English model, 
but to a dyarchy, a friendly partnership between the Chamber and the 
Emperor. While Thiers stuck to his slogan, le roi regne mais ne gouverne pas, 
neither Louis Napoleon nor Ollivier desired to turn the ruler into a mere 
figurehead. In the Liberal Empire there was no Prime Minister, for the ruler 
himself fulfilled the duties of that office, could appoint and dismiss Ministers, 
and could at any moment appeal to the country by a plebiscite. One of the 
most valuable features of this masterly volume is the lucid analysis of the 
nature of the Liberal Empire. No-one understood better thai Ollivier himself 
that the Emperor had not the slightest intention of becoming a rubber stamp, 
automatically accepting the will of a majority in the Chamber. The eloquent 
lawyer, who has had a bad press ever since an unlucky phrase (un coeur léger) 
escaped him in July, 1870, is here crowned! with laurels as a thoughtful states- 
man who had the courage to break with his republican comrades and the skill 
to build a new party equally loyal to the Empire and to liberty. How long it 
` might have lasted but for the débdcle is anybody’s guess. 
G. P. Goock 
The Political System of Napoleon UI. By Theodore Zeldin. Macmillan, 24s, 


THE STORY OF AFRICA 


; : 

Historians of our African dependencies suffer under several handicaps. The 
people with whom they are concerned were for the most part, and until re- 
cently, illiterate, and consequently have left no written records. The historian 
is therefore dependent on oral tradition, folk tales, legeffds, which may, when 
analysed and compared with those of neighbouring peoples, act as some sort 
of rough guide but can hardly be considered to be serious sources. With 
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the coming of the Europeans there is a wealth of literature, consisting chiefly _ 
of the accounts of travellers and missionaries, not always by any means 
reliable, since they are permeated with racial and religious bias and are always 
in some sort second-hand evidence. Finally, in the last part of the century, 
come official records of the acts of government. These, however (apart from 
published material), are closed to the investigator after 1902, and the period 
in which the student in this field enjoys really ample documentation from all 
sources is therefore a fairly short one. 

In spite of these limitations (of which he is of course fully conscious), ` 
Professor Ingham, who holds the Chair of History at Makerere, has undertaken 
to tell the story of Uganda from its origins to the present day. His chief aim 
has been to trace the effects of British administration, and the earlier part of - 
the book, which relates to the period before the coming of the European,;; 
based ‘on oral tradition, is wisely fairly short. Uganda is fortunate in having a 
particularly rich literature from the days of exploration and early missionary 
enterprise, and of this Professor Ingham makes full use from the 1860’s on- 
wards. With the entry on the scene of European governments he finds material 
in the Public Records, but after 1902 he has to fall back again on published 
material, supplemented by help and advice from friendly authorities, and rein- 
forced by his own experiences and observations during the last few years on 
the spot. The result is an admirably clear, unbiased chronicle of the develop- 
ment of the Protectorate from a rough complex of barbaric States to its present 
condition of prosperity, and, in Buganda, political uneasiness. It should be 
added, for those who may be tempted to look for more than the author sets 
out to give, that the exile of the Kabaka remains as mysterious as ever. 

From a history of Uganda to a statement of the South African nationalist 
case is not such a difficult transition as one might think. The people who are 
attempting with some success to make the running m Uganda, as in other 
dependencies, are a politically active minority. It is these people, many of 
them inexperienced, vain, credulous and fearfully susceptible to alien influences 
provided that these are sufficiently anti-western, who to Senator Grobler and 
his kind rightly seem to constitute the greatest threat to the European position 
in Africa. The attitude of the white nationalist in the face of intemperate 
black nationalism is understandable enough, but the remedy proposed in this 
book is more than doubtful. It is nothing less than apartheid on the grand 
scale, the division of Africa south of the Sahara into separate European and 
African States. The merits of the case are not enhanced by Senator Grobler’s 
advocacy. He relies too much on the denigration of those who hold opposite 
views, lumping numbers of people together whose only common factor is 
that they disagree with him and he with them, and he is far too free with 
the word “communist.” On the other hand he is honest enough to admit that 
real apartheid, which would involve massive redistribution of land, means that 
some people would have to make considerable sacrifices. He does not make 
it altogether clear that the South Africa white would have to sacrifice just as 
much as any one else, if not more, nor does it seem to occur to him that one 
step towards better racial relations would be to make equitable readjustments 
now. A, SILLERY 
The Making of Modern Uganda. By Kenneth Ingham. George Allen & Unwin. 25s. 


Africa's Destiny. By Senator J. H. Grobler. The Book of the Month Club, Johannes- 
burg. 


nt 


AN ISLAMIC REPUBLIC 


“It is horrible,” wrote Harold Laski in one of his letters to Mr. Justice 
Holmes, “to go into a London tube at six at night and to remember that good 
government means translating the inarticulate wills of those rows on rows of 
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tired faces into something like reality.” What is'a problem even in long- 
established democracies appears a virtually insurmountable obstacle in a new 


“ation like Pakistan where, as Professor Callard says, “there is an outward 


respect for Power that stands in the way of democracy.” This book is a 
fascinatingly detailed study of the political problems confronting those who 
seek to build a stable government in Pakistan. Many of them are unique, 


. deriving from the attempt to make an Islamic constitution workable in what 


purports to be a twentieth century democracy. To Muslims the will of Allah 
is binding. Thus the majority of Muslims do not have the right to shape the 
policies and institutions of their country in the way they would wish, but 
only in the way the Divine Will permits. But what the Divine Will of Allah 
rermits—as revealed in the Koran and the collection of some 2,700 hadith or 
‘aditions of the Prophet known as the Sunnah—is only to be discovered by. 
the ulama, the theologians of Islam, many of whom are out of touch with 


‘the requirements of a healthy, modern society. The attempts of the politicians, 


more familiar with western ideas, to modify the less useful pronouncements 
of the mullahs are seen clearly in the long struggle to agree a constitution for 
the country. Professor Callard’s documented study of the creation and early 
struggles of Pakistan is invaluable to everyone concerned with the survival of 
this geographical anomaly which has already surprised many of its critics by 
lasting so long. Few Muslims today see Pakistan as they did in 1947, as the 
shining miracle that would somehow utterly transform their lives; the per 
capita wcome, for instance, was probably lower in 1955 than at the time of 
Partition. And it is extremely doubtful whether the illiterate 80 per cent of the 
population are better represented now than when they were a minority in 
undivided India; the politicians do not bether much with the iliterates. It is. 
the Civil Service and the army that have kept the country from falling apart. 
This book examines many questions: there 1s the matter of the 10 millior 
Hindus in Pakistan who seem to be denied full citizenship in an Islamic State; 
and the Muslims in India who may be considered part of the Islamic millat— 
that single nation of all believers. How far can a State founded on the tenets 
of a religious revelation secure to all its citizens the conditions of a good and 
free hfe? So far government in Pakistan has been authoritarian, and this has 
been inherent from the beginning, when io have opposed Mr. Jinnah would 
have been tantamount to treason. It is still too early to say whether an Islamic 
constitution and a progressive democracy are compatible. But Professor Callard’s 
book will long be a valuable guide to the complex problems of this country. 

BERNARD LLEWELLYN. 
Pakistan; A Political Study. By Keith Callard. Allen & Unwin. 30s. 


GERMANY AND WORLD POLICY 


In this series of essays the Marburg historian Professor Dehio deals with 
many of the decisive problems of recent German history and politics. His 
main subject is the development of German historiography. The great German 
historians, like Ranke, Treitschke and Meinecke pass in review. Dehio regards 
them with sympathetic yet critical interest. With great modesty he writes of how 
hesitant he was to publish his often rather -iconoclastic remarks on these 
masters, admitting at the same time the changes which have come over his 
own views since 1914. The book is full of brilliant formulations and the reader 
is afforded a deep insight into the outlook of the Wilhelmine Age, with its 
expansion, it adventurousness and its recklessness. As sô often later, many 
German historians then failed in the vital task of showing how-the future could 
develop organically from the past. The simplest method was that of the primitive 
heirs of Treitschke’s temperament, the Pan-Germans, but even a man like 
Hans Delbrück accepted Admiral Tirpitz’ “risk theory”: armaments seemed 
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the best way of preventing war, Thus even comparatively moderate historians 
backed a radical interpretation of Germany’s role in the world, For Delbriick 
German naval armament was mainly offensive. He wrote in 1912 that the fleet 
was there not for the protection of German commerce, but to give Germany 
an appropriate share in world power. Professor Dehio asks whether in view 
of these open admissions of the offensive nature of German policy, the theory 
that the 1914-1918 war was caused by “misunderstandings” can still be main- 
tained. Yet even he calls Sir Eyre Crowe’s 1907 memorandum about Germany 
“notorious.” 


The author contributes many interesting ideas to the understanding of power. ` 


He sketches the struggle for European hegemony which in his opinion ended 
with the 1939-1945 war. In 1945 the modern history of Europe was over in 


the form it had so far had. As an anti-Nazi, Professor Dehio naturally makes é 


no excuses for Hitler’s disastrous policy of aggression. More than other German 
historians he sees the link between the Nazis and the situation they inherited. 
The essays are, however, by no means an indictment of the German people 
or of German historians. They are an attempt to put them on the right track, 
an appeal to free themselves at last from governmental dictation and to face 
up ruthlessly to the terrible part Germany has played. With the constantly 
changing international situation, with the disappearance of old assumptions, 
the role of the historian in the heart of Europe is very difficult. It will take 
courage to deal realistically with Germany’s past and thus point a way to 
the future. It is regrettable that so few German historians have yet attempted 
the task and that those who have done so have not always been very successful. 
FRANK Eyck 


Deutschland und die Weltpolitik im 20 Jahrhundert. By Ludwig Dehio, Verlag R. 
Oldenbourg, Miinchen. 


SPANISH SNAPSHOTS 


Mr. Robinson enjoys one outstanding advantage in writing about the country 
of his predilection—he has been long resident there, has studied Spain at first- 
hand, and known and loved her for a quarter of a century. A Yorkshire Post 
critic, reviewing his earlier work, Spain in Africa, wrote: “The author’s account 
of his travels is merely the framework on which to hang the fruit of hus ripe 
experience and wide reading.” The aptness of this judgment in relation also 
to the present book is evident on almost every page. Fluent in the language, 
well-versed in the ways of the country and the people and indeed with the 
very die and cast of Spanish thought, familiar with Spanish history long 
before and after the cataclysm of the Civil War, it is nevertheless in his erudite 
anecdotal asides and in his vivid descriptions of Castile’s jewels and monu- 
ments of architecture that the author excels. The chapters on Segovia (with 
La Granja) and Salamanca have particularly happy examples of this: ` 

This is medieval Spain, mellow, serene, calm. Every house is a seignorial 
palace. Every palace is a work of art, richly decorated with coats of arms, twisty 
pillars, festoons of plateresque carving. The city gives the impression, as one 
looks at it from beyond the River Tornes, of having been washed in gold; so 
mellow are its heaped domes, cupolas, spires and roofs. ... In Salamanca one 
has to please oneself. A fixed itinerary will spoil the pleasure of a visit. A care- 
fully mapped out plan, such as is customary in Madrid, here seems to lack 
object or sense. Meandering about these cobbled streets, between richly decorated 
facades, looking through open archways into quaint patios from which all sense 
of time has long since vanished, past plateresque church porches and dim 
colonnades, one%eems to have got rid of the twentieth century entirely... . The 
cold in winter in Salamanca 1s raw and penetrating. Did not the Duke of 
Wellington wear his overcoat in July when he and his brother-in-law, Edward 
Pakenham, beat 45,000 Frenchmen in 45 minutes on the fields and hills of Los 
Arapiles, just outside Salamanca, in 1812? 
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Nonetheless, Up and Down in Castile, if, as we may expect, virtually free ; 
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from errors (the Cid Campeador, although now buried there below Vigarni’s 
superb Octagon in the Cathedral, was not born in Burgos but in the aldea of 
Vivar from which he took his designation) is not free from a certain triteness, 
while theechapter-headings—‘‘Madrid—City of Contrasts,” “Segovia’s Charm,” 
“El Cid’s Hometown,” “The Ideal Village” and so on—might have come 
straight out of any Victorian travel homily. With the range and lustre of his 
Hispanic erudition, with his sympathy and understanding for cosas de Espana 
and academic equipment, Mr. Robinson can do better than this. He could 
produce a book on Spain of more than ephemeral interest and perhaps of real 
historical value. 
S. F. A. COLES 

Up and Down in Castile. By Philip Robinson. The Fortune Press. 10s. 6d. 


ENGLISH FACES 


It is a little ironical that on the dust-jacket of Mr. David Piper’s fascinating 
500-year survey, The English Face, there should loom large the features of the 
greatest of all Anglo-Irishmen, namely, Wellington. It is also true that among 
the most carefully analysed portraits are those of the half-Scottish, half-Danish 
Charles I and of Thomas Carlyle, a Scot to his very bones. Yet if any Celt 
should be inclined to descend from his mountains and fall upon the author he 
would do well to pause and read the last chapter first, for it is there made clear 
that neither geography nor ethnology is relevant. It is the time-factor that 
counts, with all its visual concomitants of taste, mood and fashion. As 
Assistant Keeper of the National Portrait Gallery Mr. Piper has unrivalled 
opportunities of studying the evolution of the portrait in this country between 
1400 and 1900. Wide reading, technical knowledge and an epigrammatic turn 
of wit combine to make the resulting book a delight to any lover of history, 
humanity, and humanity-in-history. Those highly reprehensible readers who 
make approving pencil-marks on the margins of their books will often be 
tempted thus to disfigure The English Face. Mr. Piper is master of the re- 
memberable phrase, as when he calls the profile of “that meteor’ Henry, 
Prince of Wales, “tough and sensitive as a ship’s prow,” or speaks of Rigaud’s 
sitters ın their garments “‘crepitating with a Gallic, lacy vigour of their own.” 


-From the long procession of painters only Eckhardt seems to be missing, 


and with him Horace Walpole’s “poem” The Beauties. No discriminating critic 
would regret the absence of either. 

The illustrations, 145 in number, are worthy of the text. They range from 
conventional painting and sculpture to-caricatures and silhouettes, and include 
three admirable examples of Julia Margaret Cameron’s art as a photographer 
of great men. Unexpected and charming is the Chinese image of an, English 
Governor of Madras in 1715, tightly cravatted, loosely dressing-gowned, and 
looking as if he had perched his wife’s frilly night-cap on the top of his own 
more masculine headgear. Detached from its setting in The Last of England, 
Mrs. Ford Madox Brown’s head reveals a strange resemblance to the well- 
known sketch of Madame de Brinvilliers after torture, and a trick of lighting 
upon his nebular swirl of grey hair in Mrs. Cameron’s photograph suggests a 
faint affinity between Sir John Herschel and Professor Albert Einstein. It is not 
the least of Mr. Piper’s merits that he reminds us of many things which 
we imagine that we once knew, or, alternatively, feel that we ought to have 
known; such things as Carlyle’s dismissal of The Light of the World as “a 
mere papistical fancy” and the Athenaeum’s condemffation of Winterhalter’s 
royal portraits as “sensual and fleshy versions of those distinguished per- 
soris.” His is a book to read, and re-read, and most especially to enjoy. 

DOROTHY MARGARET STUART 
The English Face. By David Piper. Thames & Hudson. 35s. 
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THE FRINGES OF LONDON 

Where does London end? Where and how did it begin? This is not a “quiz,” 
there are no marks, and no firm answers. History can offer certain positive 
dates, such as A.D. 43 for the establishment of a bridgehead and an’ advanced 
base for the Claudian conquest. It can tell us of Cesar’s two earlier incursions, 
once styled invasions, but seen now to have been armed reconnaissances, one 
of them nearly disastrous and both recorded in tendentious dispatches. History 
also relates the departure of the legionaries in 410, as though that plunged the 
island into outer darkness. 

Archaeology peers into the night before the Romans came and the twilight 
after they left and finds no such confidence. Because the Celtic tribal chief- 
tains compiled no documents they are reckoned prehistoric. Yet their coins 
tell of the rule of the Belgic king Tasciovanus from Verulamium, in the early 
years of the first century, and of his son Cunobelinus (Shakespeare’s Cymbeline} 
from Camoludunum, afterwards Colchester. Traces of the wattle and daub 
huts of groups of farmers who had migrated into South-East Britain from 
the Low Countries in the first century B.C. have been found in Verulamium 
at one end of the period; at the other, shops and well-appointed houses not 
earlier than 430. The so-called Anglo-Saxon Conquest had only begun in the 
fifth century. The latest published work bids us think of surviving Celtic 
kingdoms and sub-kingdoms, with “a powerful and unique Celtic church” 
which has left the name of St. Brigid or Bride in the heart of Fleet Street 
(cf. Sheppard Frere in Antiquaries Journal, 1957; Charles Thomas in The 
Archaeological News Letter, Vol. 6, No. 6, 1958; Ilid Anthony, Veralamium 
(official guide published by St. Albans City Council, 1958); William Redpath, 
Fleet Street's Church Restored, 1940-1957; Thomas Olden, The Church of Ire- 
land, 1892; Alice Curtayne, St. Brigid of Ireland, 1955). Even less can the limits. 
of London be defined in terms of area. The advancing tide creeps forward, 
halting for a war, then pressing on more eagerly. Elizabethan statesmen tried 
in vain to stop it. Under our own Elizabeth men try to dam it with legislation 
or damn it as Subtopia, Metroland, or what not. London survives all cursing. 
The Cockney carries his good humour wherever he goes. 

Two new books address themselves to this unending tale. Where London 
Ends continues the story of English provincial life after 1750 which Mr. E. W. 
Martin began as that of the village in The Secret People. His narrative 
of the changes in country life and habits are related to changes in the machin- 
ery of administration; we are shown the background of the country town be- 
fore 1750 and its development since. Legislation pending at this moment is 
likely to arouse controversy at every point where ancient boundaries and 
privileges are in question. Mr. Martin does not write as a controversialist. He 
sets the new town, artificially created, against the background of the old, and 
has wise and timely comment on the functions of the county town as well as. 
the country town. Neither can be spared, different as their status may seem. 
They possess a common unity of physical environment and shared daily 
experience. The conception of an antagonism between town and country cannot 
be sustained. Chadwick’s vision of 1854 (summarised here) of creating an 
atmosphere within cities “as undefiled, conditions as healthful, as those to be 
found in the open spaces of the countryside” is an inversion of present-day 
facts. Social science bends itself to rural problems with the inescapable 
assistance of urban institutions and workers. 

A History of London Life shows us people at work and play, the Cockney 
in all his variety, and therein offers a possible clue to the perennial fascination 
of London. Sam Weller, a grotesque caricature, could not have become 
immortal without representing a live human being behind; the elder Weller in 
fact represents the true Londoner. The chapter headings in this book show us. 
FitzStephen’s London, Chaucer’s and Dick Whittington’s, Thomas More’s and 
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Ben Jonson’s, John Taylor’s and John Evelyn’s, the Fieldings’ and Rowlandson’s, 
Charles Dickens’ and Prince Albert’s. The list is not exhaustive—how could 
it be? What had-the monk of Canterbury in the twelfth century in common 
‘ with W. H. Hudson. in the nineftenth? FitzStephen wrote of London ‘‘spread- 
ing its fame wider, sending its wealth and wares further, and lifting its head 
higher than all others” among the noble and celebrated cities of the world. And 
Hudson in 1898 saw Kensington Gardens with trees growing again and becom- 
ing “the happy green homes of squirrel and bird and bee.” Crowds of figures 
between the twelfth century and the nineteenth have been brought within the 
- covers of this book. Some of them will be unfamiliar; almost all that is told 
! of them is new and the result of tireless research. Little-known illustrations and 
maps add to the attraction of a work likely to become a valuable source book. 
To the present-day reader it makes delightful reading. For there is no date or 
place “where London ends.” The story continues. 
` W.: THOMSON HILL 
Where rome Ends: English Provincial Life after 1750. By E. W. Martin. Phoenix - 
ouse, S. 
A History of London Life. By R. J. Mitchell and M. D. R. Leys. Longmans. 25s. 


“ROUND ABOUT THE PENDENT WORLD”—HI 


Documents on German. Foreign Policy 1918-1945 : Series C Volume 1, The 
Third Reich : First Phase January 30—October 14, 1933 (H.M.S.O. 47s. 6d.). 

_ The board of editors have chosen from the captured German archives 
papers which date from the beginning of Hitler’s appointment as Reich 
Chancellor. They illustrate the effect of National Socialism on the diplomatic 
service, on relations with the Soviet Union and with Austria. Minutes of the 
cabinet meetings of the new Government are shown, and Vice-Chancellor 
von Papen’s comings and goings illumined. The book ends ominously with 
the Germans leaving the League of Nations and the Disarmament Con- 
ference. 

The Initial Triumph of the Axis (Oxford University Press, 84s.). Arnold 
Toynbee and Veronica Toynbee have covered the period between the out- 
break of war and the Japanese attack on Pearl Harbour on December 7, 
1941. They, as editors, and their band of contributors have set forth the 
disastrous happenings in Poland, Finland, Norway and France—cnlminating 
in the, abandonment of “Operation Sea Lion.” Large sections are devoted 
to a consideration of Great Britain and the Commonwealth, Mussolini’s 
committal of his country, the subjugation of south-eastern Europe, the breach *‘ 
‘between Germany and Russia, the USA and the European war, and Japan: 
a massive volume to match a massive piece of history. 

Australian Hopes and Fears (Hollis and Carter.. 30s.). Colin Clark, formerly 
Under-Secretary of State for Labour and Economic Adviser to the Govern- 
ment of Queensland, should know how to introduce the manifold aspects 
and this book does not disappoint. Climate, flora and fauna, geology, agri- 
culture and grazing, education and culture, religion and early history are as 
important to its balance as population, industrial, political and economic 
facts, and the troubles attending the inevitable growth of the cities, New 
immigrants and would-be emigrants should have access to such a compre- 
hensive survey, and the rest of the world including established Australians 
give it a place on the shelves. ' 

From Many Countries (Macdonald. 16s.). Sholem Aschgseleoted these, con- 
Sidening them the best of his short stories, just before his death a year ago. 
As well as the opportunity to re-read some little masterpieces of Yiddish 

5 literature, there are poignant dedicatory pages to the memory and spirit 
4 of his father. From American shores the son looks back in pity and sorrow, 
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and joy, to the small Polish town to which the old man returned to die, and 
where Hitler hordes scattered his bones. 

The Evolution of India (Oxford University Press. 6s.). Vijaya Lakshmi Pandit, 
better known and loved~as Mrs. Pandit, India’s High Commissioner in the 
United Kingdom and sister of Prime Minister Nehru, gave the Whidden 
Lectures before a Canadian University audience. Published now, they radiate 
her mind’s clarity, her tolerance, good sense and charm, as she talks of 
change, education and planning in the new India. 

Religions (Macmillan. 16s.). D. W. Gundry writes of the quests of the ancient 
world, and of Shintoism, Taoism; Confucianism, Hinduism, Buddhism, the 
Hebrew God, Zoroastrianism, Islam and Christianity, and takes his view- 
point from the last. So many gods, so much assimiliation—comparative 
theology casts its usual brooding spell. 

The Coming World Civilization (George Allen & Unwin. 16s.). William Ernest 
Hocking weighs the prospects of the greater religions in their relationship 
to one another and the chances of their emergence in a common faith. Fol- 
lowing the impotence of the State, he is sure that newer vistas of thought 
and action and “the long reflections of a people upon human poly 
will make for the healing of the nations. 

Travelling with the Innocents Abroad (University of Oklahoma Press. $5.00). 
Daniel Morley McKeithan has edited Mark Twain’s original reports from 
Europe and “the grand Holy Land pleasure excursion.” These were in the 
form of about 50 letters which later, with coarseness modified, “wretched 
slanginess” amended, and vituperation purged, were to be the basis of his- 
celebrated travel book. The mockery, flippancy and satire add salt whenever 
they do not bore. Readers who have gone over his route will note the 
contrasts of 70 years ago, and have comments of their own. For example, 
his beratings include Greece in August, “a bleak unsmiling desert”; he should 
have seen it in springtime, covered in wild flowers and ripened fruit. But his 
asides on the cruise and all its appurtenances, human and animal, have an 
apposition to delight all modern voyagers. 

American Contributions to the Strategy of World War II (Oxford University 
Press. 12s. 6d.). Samuel Eliot Morison’s two 1957 lectures at the University 
of Oxford are the substance of this guide to better understanding on both 
sides of the Atlantic. A continued cordial alliance, he says, “between a strong 
United States and a powerful British Commonwealth is the greatest if not 
the only guarantee cf peace in the world today.” Coming from so distin-- 
guished an historian, this dictum deserves the steady attention of all malcon- 
tents here and over there. 

Cherokee (Macdonald. 16s.). Don Tracy casts the story of the youth Suti who: 

_ became leader of the tribe, and made its lost cause his lifelong concern. into 
the shape of a novel.-The passion and the vengeance in the Red Inuar 
struggle for survival make both sad and exhilarating reading, for incurable 
romantics and for thoughtful materialists too. 

Exploring with Frémont (University of Oklahoma Press. $3.95). Erwin G. and 
Elisabeth K. Gudde have translated and edited the private diaries of Charles 
Preuss, who was John Frémont’s cartographer on three of his expeditions 
to the Far West of America. The man with the gift for drawing accurate 
maps wrote in German to his wife “highly literate” accounts of camp life, of 
the company acceptable and irksome, the food good and bad, and some- 
times of the irritating leader. After climbing two mountains, with the best 
horse breathing ity last, Preuss’s petulance was well-founded: “PIL be damned 
if I don’t see at least 50 miles ahead of me nothing but forest.” It was in. 
1842 and the Government had commissioned the party to explore routes 
from the Missouri in country known today as Oregon, the Great Salt Lake 
region and Upper California. GRACE BANYARD 
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| THE SESSION 


BECAME a Member of Parliament i in April, 1958, and my impressions 

of the House of Commons this summer are bound to be those of a 

newcomer comparing expectations and preconceptions with the 
working of the institution in practice. This summer, at any råte, the best 
speeches were made by ex-Ministers who had resigned and felt able to 
express their thoughts, however disagreeable, to friends and opponents. 
The best debates were made by the back benchers and not by the occupants 
of the front benches on either side of the House. There is some talk these 
days about the futility of contemporary politics, and there are a number 
of people, some not without political experience, who suggest that under 
present conditions the House of Commons has ceased to control effectively 
the machine of government. In so far as this is true, it is largely the respon- 
sibility of the two front benches. 

Until Whitsun there appeared to be a conspiracy between them not to” 
discuss anything important, and, apart from the Budget, the bus strike 
was the only occasion when a matter of urgent public interest and concern 
was debated, whereupon the minister concerned, Mr. Macleod, suggested 
quite seriously, and perhaps sincerely, that it was really a great mistake 
~- for the House of Commons to discuss the matter at all. This remark drew 
the inevitable rebuke from Mr. Gaitskell, but as the summer wore on I 
wondered with what justification he delivered it. Between Easter and 
Whitsun, for instance, the House was largely occupied with the Committee 
stages of the Local Government Bill and the Finance Bill. Meanwhile 
there was a crisis brewing in the Middle East, a revolution in France, the 
Government were said to have decided on a policy for Cyprus, there were ` 
a number of industrial disputes, and the Prime Minister was about to 
visit the President of the United States to discuss the world economic 
situation and defence. Apart from the bus strike none of these issues was 
discussed in the House, and for this the Labour Opposition must bear as 
much responsibility as the Government. 

It was hardly to be expected that the Government would wish to discuss 
these matters, for Mr. Macmillan, an opportunist if ever there was one, 
plays politics by ear. In economic affairs this is the Government’s deliberate 
policy. In other matters they give the impression of waiting on events. The 
drop in the price of our imports and the outflow of dollars from America 
represent a reward for this policy; Cyprus, the Middle East, the West’s 
apparently permanent paralysis in the cold war, the price we all have to 
pay. 

The Labour Party, however, steadfastly refused to exploit this oppor- 
tunity. They have manoeuvred themselves into a position in which every 
major issue is too hot to handle. The defence debate, which was probably 
the best debate this summer, took place in Government time. Earlier, the 
Labour Party had preferred to discuss disarmament and produced an 
innocuous debate which spent itself in a desert of words, and, indeed, when 
the defence debate at last took place it produced some of the most impres- 
sive speeches of the session, all of them attacking the Government's policy. 
But these speecheg came from .Mr. Head and Mr. Birch, Mr. Wigg and 
Mr. Crossman—not from Mr. Sandys or Mr. Brown. Indeed, conspiracy, 
conscious or unconscious, between front benches has seldom been more 
flagrantly demonstrated than on this occasion. Mr. Sandys read his state- 
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ment with some apparent difficulty, whether because its’ contents did not 
appeal to him or because the empty phrases with which it was filled were 
not his own I do not pretend to know. Mr. Brown then held the House 
by brute force and volume for some. fifty-six minutes. His performance 
was cruelly described by Mr. Birch: “I think the speech of The Right 
Honourable Member for Belper (Mr. George Brown) was a very bad one 
indeed. He has a voice like a circular saw and:a brain of feathers.” It was 
then that Mr. Head spoke, and for the first time that afternoon the House 
of Commons started to sound like a great and important institution. Mr. 
Head speaks without notes and he completes his sentences. He was in a 
somewhat difficult position as an ex-Minister of Defence assaulting the 
policy of his successor. But it was a deeply impressive performance, and 
the passage in which he took the Army to bits and demonstrated that, if 
the policy of Mr. Sandys was followed, this country “would be left with 
12,000 or 13,000 men for our world-wide commitments, excluding the 
Strategic reserve” was all the more devastating for the tentative manner 
in which it was delivered. After Mr. Head’s speech, no one, with the 
exception of Sir John Smyth, attempted seriously to defend the Government. . 
Mr. Birch, Mr. Wigg and Mr. Crossman took up the points which had 
been made, and it really seemed that as a result of back bench pressure 
from both sides of the House the Government were in a serious difficulty. 
Even Mr. Mellish’s rather extraordinary oration did not diminish the sense 
of tension, although it provided comic relief—particularly when the Under- 
Secretary of State for Air made an unsolicited intervention to inform the 
House that Transport Command was even weaker than we supposed. 

As I listened to this debate I thought that on this occasion at least 
the Government would have to answer some of the questions which had 
been asked.-I was wrong, for Mr. Strachey gave a brilliant demonstration 
_ of how to get the Government off the hook. By rubbing in the connection 
between defence and foreign policy, he slowly but surely drove the Tory 
critics back into the arms of their party leaders; by failing to drive home 
the issues that had been raised he reduced the debate to a pedestrian level. 
Until he got up Mr. Ward must have had an uncomfortable afternoon. As 
it was he was able to mumble through a speech of almost unbelievable 
irrelevance and to sit down three minutes before he had to, claiming that 
“I simply have not the time” to deal with some (any) of the questions 
raised. . J ' 

Mr. Macmillan’s parliamentary performance this summer has been the 
subject of much laudatory comment in the Press, and it is certainly true 
that his debating technique was religiously followed by his colleagues. The 
technique consists of saying what an excellent debate has taken place, 
what admirable points have been made, and then proceeding to make a 
speech which answers none of them. He did this in the debates on the bus 
strike, Cyprus, and most notably on American intervention in Lebanon. 
Mr. Grimond brought the House squarely up to the fence. Was this 
action part of any general policy or not? The Prime Minister’s speech left 
no one any the wiser. It must, however, be admitted that his words 
appeared to give satisfaction and self-confidence to his party and to-bewitch _ 
the lobby correspondents. To me he remained an enigma—an opportunist. 
and a politician, a civilised man and an intellectual, most certainly he 
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seemed to be these. But in addition there are traces of the actor who 
cannot quite conceal the acting but who does conceal the man behind. 
Mark BoNHAN CARTER 


BRITISH POLICY IN THE MIDDLE EAST 


HE situation in the Middle East is so fluid that it is difficult to know 
whether what one writes one day may not be quite out of date by the 
next. Nevertheless there appear to be certain fundamental points which 
should be valid whatever the conditions are there at any particular moment. 
The first point that should be apparent to any government which is con- 
cerned with Middle East policy, but does not, alas, appear to be understood 
by our own, is that Arab’ nationalism has come to stay, and that it is-likely 
to spread to every Arab country in the Middle East. It will not just 
disappear because Britain, America or France choose to put their heads 
in the sand and say it is not there. Whether it is a movement that is good 
or bad, whether its leaders are men of great patriotism or only out for 
their own advantage, is a question that can be discussed in a moment, but 
the fact that it is there and that it will continue to grow appears quite 
indisputable. If this is so it follows that we have to plan our policy on the 
assumption that we shall, in future, be dealing with Arab States—or 
possibly a single Arab State—whose people are in a highly emotional 
condition and are intensely suspicious of anything that the Western Powers 
propose and any action they take. We start, indeed, with a very great 
disadvantage as compared with the Russians who, in spite of all the peoples 
—both in Europe and Asia—they have conquered and kept under their 
rule, are still not Imperialists in the eyes of the great majority of the Arabs. 
Although the Russians may start with certain advantages this is a very 
different matter to supposing, as some people do, that they have already 
won the battle. This can, indeed, be the only logical conclusion of those 
(and there are many) who maintain that Arab nationalism is synonymous 
with Communism. The inability to distinguish between the two—or it may 
be an inability to know which one dislikes the more—does untold harm 
to British and American foreign policy. Neither Government seems to have 
any understanding of the frame of mind of the uncommitted nations, They 
are told in so many words, “If you are not for us we must assume you are 
against us.” The Russians, on the other hand, have a perfectly clear 
conception of what neutrality means, and look upon neutrals not as people 
who have let them down by not joining them, but as people who must 
be “wooed” and not nagged if they are to be won over. This accounts for 
much of their success not only in the Middle East but elsewhere. If once 
we could make up our minds to treat Arabs, not as potential Communists, 
but as people who have found themselves after many hundreds of. years 
and are willing to strike a bargain with any country that will treat them 
as equals. we shall have taken a long step towards a successful Middle 
Eastern policy. We have, however, a very severe handicap—but one of 
which we should be proud—and that is our refusal to let down our friends 
in Israel. It would, indeed, be quite monstrous if we were ever to consider 
doing so, since we ourselves set up the State of Israel, which has been an 
outstanding success. The Russians, on the other hand, have no compunction 
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av in throwing it over if it suits them, and pone as the champions 
of militant Arab nationalism which seeks to destroy Israel. ; 
- In spite of these very great handicaps, however, there is much that we ’ 
could do if only we had the imagination and the courage to do it, once 
we have recognized that Arab nationalism has come to stay. The most 
important thing to my mind is to show that we are the champions of 
democracy in the Middle East as well as in the West. Unfortunately today 
we give all our support to established governments, however they come 
to be established and however reactionary they may be in their social and: 
economic policy. In Iraq Britain supported the regime of Nuri Said, which 
was very far even from a democracy, let alone a social democracy. In ‘ 
Jordan she supports King Hussein, who may be a very brave young man, 
but who represents neither democracy nor a better standard of living. In 
Arabia America has continually supported the dictatorship of Ibn Saud, 
who was invited to America as the guest of President Eisenhower and 
presented to the American people as a great upholder of democracy, in 
spite of the fact that his is one of the few countries in the world where 
slavery is reported still to exist. It is high time that we made it clear that we 
would prefer democracies, and equalitarian democracies if possible, to 
dictatorships in the Middle East. It is, indeed, not always easy to ascertain ` 
whether a government that has come into power through a revolution is 
democratic in its aims. It is quite plainly not a democracy if it refuses to 
hold elections. But it may hold them and still be undemocratic if the 
elections are carefully “rigged” to secure a permanent majority for the 
government—as in a provincial election held not long ago in a certain 
Asiatic country, where the government was said to have secured 
102 per cent: of the votes cast. It is easier, however, ‘ta tell 
whether a government intends to spread the nation’s wealth more evenly 


among the population than it was before. Here it would seem that Nasser’ © 


has succeeded in bringing about a somewhat fairer distribution of the 
national wealth than existed under Farouk. We should welcome this 
improvement, even if it is accompanied by other aspects of Nasser’s rule 
which are far less attractive, just as we should surely welcome his decision 
to give votes to women. 

The second thing we could do concerns the State of Israel. If there is to 
be peace in the Middle East there must be some form of guarantee of the 
frontiers of Israel by the Great Powers, preferably through the United _ 
' Nations, a guarantee that would apply equally to an attack by Arabs upon 
Jews or Jews upon Arabs. Only when both sides know that armed attack 
‘ will not pay can we be quite sure of an Arab-Israeli war not breaking out. 
Any guarantee must, however, stipulate that there shall not be provocation 
of the kind that was carried out by Egypt before Israel invaded her. Nor 
must there be economic warfare, such as the Arab States have carried on 
against Israel for many years. It is quite intolerable that foreign firms 
(including British) should be told that if they trade with Israel they will 
be boycotted by the Arab States. Yet such has been the case, and the 
British Government has done nothing about it. - 

Up to now we have considered mainly the political problems of the 
Middle East, but the economic problems too are immense. Some countries, 
such as Iraq and Arabia, have vast oil revenues, yet even, these, with the 
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exception of Kuwait and Bahrein, do not give their inhabitants incomes in 
any way comparable with those of the inhabitants of Europe, still less of 
America. When we come to the countries which have no oil, the task of 
raising their standard of living to a European level or even, in some cases, 
of keeping it up to its present level, is almost overwhelming. Jordan has 
virtually no economic resources whatever, other than her soil, much of 
which is incapable unless irrigated of producing more than a bare living 
to those who till it. Egypt, of course, has the Nile, but she also has a 
rapidly expanding population which it will be quite impossible for any 
Egyptian Government to feed adequately, even if the Aswam Dam were 
built, while Syria is in much the same position. We can only hope that 
Nasser will take the same sensible attitude to a rapid growth of population 
that has been taken by Nehru and Mao Tse-Tung. The growth of population 
is, of course, one of the main reasons behind Nasser’s drive for a United . 
Arab Republic. If he could secure the oil resources of Iraq and Arabia, 
to say nothing of Kuwait and Bahrein, and use them to help those Arab 
countries without oil, there would be some hope for the latter. It is not 
just a question of resources, however. All the resources of the Middle East 
are of no avail unless the peoples of the Middle East are able and willing 
to put them to good use. They will require capital and technical help from 
other countries, and they will require something of the spirit that has 
enabled Israel to turn her deserts into rich farm lands. 

In conclusion I would suggest that British policy, if it is to succeed, must 
be based on reality, and have a clear idea as to what it is aiming at, neither 
of which it would seem to have today. If it is to be based on reality it 
must accept Arab nationalism as something that is a fact, and make no- 
further efforts either to put the clock back or even to hold it at the exact 
point of time which it has now reached. What of its aims? There should, I 
believe, be three. First to secure peace throughout the whole of the Middle 
East, not just freedom from a major war but freedom from any sort of 
war at all. Second, to ensure that-the Middle East does not become a 
Russian sphere of influence. This does not mean that it must therefore 
become a British or American sphere; it means rather that it should be 
kept out of anyone’s sphere—which is what the Arabs themselves would 
prefer. Third, that we and the Americans should join with the Russians 
in a great plan to raise the standard of living of all those who make their 
home in the Middle East. JoHN DUGDALE 


ALFRED NOYES 


LFRED NOYES gave to English letters, what he gave also in his 
A iter life to the service of Catholic culture, a mind marked above 

all by range, balance and vigour. It was helped by an extraordinary 
memory, and placed at the service of imagination, with a delicate sense of 
traditional values. He has lately told his own story in Memories of Two 
Worlds. He was at home both in England and in the United States, in the 
world of letters and, among men of affairs, and at the same time whether 
looking at the Universe from the point of view of the scientist, or from 
that of the believer. He might then well have have said “I lived in six 
worlds” and in each lived with the fullest zest. He has been a happy and 
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successful man all through his life. Fame had reached out to meet him : 
before he left Oxford, and at thirty he was, or looked like, the most popular 
poet alive ig either Britain or America. The Highwayman and Lilacs and 
Kew were immense favourites with the people, the former for the drama 
which made it effective to recite, the latter for the lilting music which hit 
off the mood of what it set out to portray. These popular pieces were very 
different from the work to which he devoted his main poetic energy: long 
epics such as the Drake. He then found an epic subject in the history of 
astronomy: The Torchbearers. This he later worked in with his increasing 
interest in religion so that, at the end he provided more than any poet of the 
time a synthesis of astronomy, religion, philosophy, and mysticism worked 
out with an impressive vigour. 

Nothing is to be gained by an attempt to estimate his place in the history 
of poetry. Apart from the popular pieces mentioned he produced no piece, 
no line which has caught the ear of the public and become a part of the 
language. As time went on the taste turned to the moderns, away from 
what he had to offer. The result is that few today are even aware of the 
amount of vigorous work, often of the highest interest, which he left in 
his various volumes of verse. He said of Raleigh: “He had been a school- 
boy in the morning of the world,” and he looked with just that sort of: 
eye on the world he inherited from the high Victorian time. He loved it 
as he found it and honoured all his life the poets he met in his own 
morning— Tennyson, Meredith, Swinburne. In this he was at one with 
Lord Dunsany who has preceded him by a few months into the timeless 
world. Both regarded with an amused scorn the changes in poetic method 
which came over from America with Ezra Pound, and both delighted to 
make parodies of it. What they asked of an idea was what ‘Meredith asked: 
“Is it accepted of song?”; and song for them was never in a minor key. Not 
that Noyes was unaware of the changes which made the-new poets voice 
misgiving, but if he chose to write of it, he never mingled it with his 
lyrical verse. He wrote satire direct and continued to do so till his day 
ended. He felt extremely cynical about the way_ things worked out in the 
war and the changes that followed it; but there were things he felt it safer 
not to trumpet to the world. Occasionally a satirical verse would be 
allowed to appear, but he released most of his cynicism in prose satire. 
And there at the very last he displayed a phenomenal adroitness. 

His tireless vigour and feats of memory enabled him to face undismayed 
the loss of sight which he owed at the approach to the age of seventy to 
the incompetence of an American specialist. He could thus astonish his 
hearers by doing what one of Wordsworth’s young friends described as 
“reading without a book.” Line after line was fixed in memory to be 
poured forth at will as they had been by Wordsworth before him. The 
dim light which was left him enabled him to see the figures on a chessboard 
and to the last he could play an excellent game, looking back to the time 
when Oxford made him a chess blue. Although dependent on a secretary 
for both reading and writing, he kept up all his interests and was busy till 
within a few weeks of his death with what the day offered. One year he 
turned to the defence of Swinburne, and after that he essayed the knight’ 
errantry of redeeming Roger Casement from the aspersions he had in 
earlier years cast on his name. He was ‘convinced that the case against him 
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had been “cooked.”, In his vigour there was to the last a certain zest” 
in combat. In talk he fought old battles again, now with some erring man 
of letters, now with those who had impugned his religious orthodoxy. 

Each of his marriages—both were extremely. happy—played® an impor-° 
tant part in his career. The first completed those links with America which 
so strongly affected the texture of his genius—for he was in the United - 
States always admired as poet and critic and could secure enormous 
audiences each time he chose to speak. His second marriage however 
established him in an ample English house rich in the inheritance of the 
Catholic aristocracy. His home, Lisle Combe, was a long gabled house, 
set above long sloping lawns leading first to a little lake and then down 
to the sheltered cove, “Orchard Bay,” where the tide of the Atlantic offered ' 
in summer an added luxury to those of the wide swards of the garden above. 
In the house were the heirlooms of Lulworth Castle. Here as his seventies 
advanced he found the portal to his Paradise. i 

ROBERT SeNcouRT 


THE BRUSSELS INTERNATIONAL EXHIBITION 


HE theme of the Brussels Universal and International Exhibition is 

the progress of man through the ages. The aim is to bring together 

peoples of every nation and race, of widely differing cultures and 
civilizations, and make them conscious of a common humanity. The 
exhibition is the biggest international effort of the kind since the Paris 
Exhibition of 1937, and it has been taken as a great opportunity for the 
nations to show each other what they have achieved. The Festival of 
Britain in 1951, the centenary of the Great Exhibition held in Hyde Park 
in 1851, was a domestic affair. It was restricted to the United Kingdom, 
and the whole country was on show during the period, and was At Home 
to the world. The broad aim was to exhibit faith in the British future and 
commemorate her achievements in the past, and at the same time to 
, restore, the air of gaiety which the hard years of the World War, and its 
immediate aftermath, had interrupted. 

The Brussels Exhibition is at once more serious and more ambitious. 
It endeavours to get the principal countries of the world, and most of the 
smaller, to display and expound what they are doing in the way of 
civilization, particularly in science, industry and culture. It has also its 
lighter side, La Belgique Joyeuse, and many gay restaurants of the nations. 
Nearly one hundred pavilions have been erected, and the grounds are 
dominated by a huge aluminium structure representing the Atom. There 
are vast international pavilions with contributions from many countries. 
A hall of international science shows the wonders of modern scientific 
research in physics and chemistry, demonstrating particularly the atom, 
the crystal, the molecule and the living cell. An international Fine Art hall . 
contains famous modern pictures gathered from many countries, including 
the Soviet Union. Other international halls deal with education, town and 
country planning, agriculture, civil engineering. 

The most illuminating and attractive pavilions, however, are those of 
the individual nations. Each tries to show vividly what it has done for 
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the progress of mankind. They exhibit unpremeditatedly the different 
national characteristics. We naturally look first to the two British pavilions. 
One, of the Government, shows the English contribution to mankind and. 
- the English way of life, with an appendage of the City of London. The 
other is of British industries, and shows straightforwardly what we are 
producing in the way of manufactures. The Government pavilion is 
attractively quiet, avoiding any obvious propaganda, and free from boasting. 
After passing through ante-rooms, which illustrate the ceremonial way of 
English life and the pageantry of the Court, Parliament and the Courts of 
Justice, you come to the main hall where the contributions to science and 
scholarship and the inventions are imaginatively portrayed. “Proud of 
yesterday we build for tomorrow,” is the motto. There is an impressive 
display of England’s “Firsts,” in many walks of life, from the steam- 
engine and the spinning-jenny to sport. A place is found for British 
archaeology, and particularly for Dr. Kathleen Kenyon’s amazing dis- 
coveries of the earliest walled city of the world at Jericho. On a large 
screen some scores of coloured films depict aspects of the British way of 
life of the common man: a bus queue, open-air speaking, a village cricket 
match, an after-dinner speaker who, however, though the hands and mouth 
move, is silent. The appendage of the City of London is a smaller display 
of the pageantry, with pictures of the world centres of banking, insurance, 
trade and shipping, which are crowded into the one square mile. 

A complete contrast with the British avoidance of boasting and propa- 
ganda is the Soviet Pavilion. It is one of the biggest in the Exhibition, and 
at all times one of the most crowded. Its greatest attraction is the life-size 
models of the Sputniks, dog and all. The other triumphs of Russian 
technology and industry are also shown; the biggest trucks, the biggest 
harvesters, the biggest motor cars. Of culture the most striking exhibit is 
a big photo montage of the University and sport palaces in Moscow, whose 
style is strangely reminiscent of the Victorian age. But the Bolshoi Ballet 
was expected in Brussels; and that was a good enough sample of Soviet art. 
The visitor is almost deluged with literature about the great achievements 
of the Soviet Union. A weekly newspaper, Sputnik, printed in every 
language, and pamphlets galore are given away, whereas in the other 
national pavilions you must buy a guide. You are fed with the statistics: 
the 350,000 doctors in the health service of the Union; 50 million young 
people who are students; five million who devote their free time to drama 
and music; the number of international football games played by the 
Russian teams, Russian visitors are brought to the Exhibition in hundreds 
to admire the greatness of the Soviet Union. The map displays the legend: 
“No country is vaster than ours: its territory is a sixth part of the globe.” 

Of the satellite countries, Czechoslovakia has the most striking pavilion. 
It is again serious and undisguised propaganda, the messages being given 
in gold letters on the walls. At the same time, the display of the products 
of the country, from machine tools and precision instruments to silk fabrics, 
toys and puppets, is most artistically done. You have the impression of a 
people whose artistic sense and craftsman’s pride has not been extinguished 
by a craving for size and mass production. . 

The American, that is, the United States, pavilion is a remarkable and 
unexpected contrast with the massive Soviet palace. It is nearly as big; 
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a great circular structure crowned by a vast dome. Below the dome is a 
lake with real trees growing in and around it. The whole pavilion is 
deliberately gay and frivolous, and no effort whatsoever is made to show 
the immensity of the country and its productivity. It does not try, as it 
is said, to sell the visitor anything. The American way of life is shown 
mostly in its lighter mood—bathing belles, a university band in a gay 
uniform, an immensely popular cinerama. They display a Sunday edition 
of the New York Times, with its hundreds of pages, over a score of cabinets. 
The modern paintings which they have chosen to show are what is called 
“folk art” by amateurs, like Mother Moses. They have preferred to show 
their antiquities instead of their novelties. When lit up at night the structure 
is delightfully graceful. The key-note is that they are too proud to compete; 
much as President Wilson declared in a in World War I, “We are too 
proud to fight.” 

France’s pavilion has a striking design of an air-craft. But what is within 
is disappointing. There is too much of products and too little of theme. 

The German pavilion, which in 1937 at Paris was one of the “colossals,” 
rivalling that of the Soviet Union, is at Brussels modest and unpretentious. 
The building is neat and spacious, constructed of big black steel columns 
and vast glass frames. It has a German solidity, but the content is 
unimaginative, It has none of the boastfulness of the.Nazi regime, as though 
the Federal Republic can lie back satisfied with its contribution, and say 
little about it. 

A pavilion which is different in character and purpose from’ the rest 
is that of the Vatican City, Civitas Dei. It encloses a very modern church, in 
which services are held at frequent intervals, and it has a section dealing 
with the Holy Places of Palestine, and others giving abundant information 
in pictures about the Roman Catholic Church in many parts of the world. 
It contains also a fine copy of the Rodin sculpture, “Le Penseur.” 

A different picture of the Holy Land is given in the modest pavilion of 
Israel, which is among the smaller nations. Its theme is the unity of the 
Bible people with the returning Jewish nation of today. We see the Mound 
of Biblical Gath of the Philistines, and then by its side the new town of 
Gath. One of the Dead Sea Scrolls is there, and the jar in which it was 
discovered, and a synagogue mosaic of the first century brought from the 
Valley-of Jezreel. A large panel is inscribed in many languages with the 
verse of the Psalm—“If I forget thee, Jerusalem, may my right hand 
forget its cunning.” The natural flowers of the country are there and the 
products of Israel’s industry. The story is told mainly in photographs 
showing how the new nation is built up from the returning tribes. 

The pavilion of the United Arab Republic, that is, Egypt, Syria and 
Yemen, is comparable. Its theme is that the Middle East was the cradle 
of religion and civilization. At the entrance a big mosaic represents the 
three monotheist religions: a big figure of Islam, embracing on one side 
Judaism and on the other Christianity. Opposite are models showing the 

achievements of the ancient Semites. There is a welcome absence of political 
polemic; but big pictures show proudly the way in which Egypt is 
administering the Sue% Canal since 1956. 

Some of the smaller countries, e.g. Portugal, seek to make a brave 

show of their past. Others, like Turkey, are concerned to show their 
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present since the social revolution. Spain has an individual note, 
specialising in entertainment, dancing and singing. Her pavilion has one _ 
superb artistic attraction—a big painting by Dali. The Belgian Congo 
naturally has a big display, in three pavilions. The main hall shows 
pictorially what the Belgians are doing to develop the vast resources of 
the country, and to educate and raise the standard of the African population. 
A closer sight of the agriculture is given in the second pavilion, and the 
third shows the work of the Catholic missions. The number of Congo’ 
natives who come to the Exhibition is small, because the paternal Belgian 
Government is encouraging the peoples of the world more than her own 
overseas subjects to come and see the wonders of the Exhibition which 
has given to millions, unable to travel far, an idea of the one world in 
which we live. 
' . NORMAN BENTWICH 


THOMAS STEARNS ELIOT 


N September 26 Thomas Stearns Eliot celebrates his seventieth 
birthday. For that occasion I have collected an anthology of 50 
tributes*—although it is not my purpose now to discuss this forth- . 
coming book and so steal a march on my contributors. Instead, I want 
to concentrate on his development as a poest, dramatist and critic during 
the last quarter of a century; and to say something of this will be to record 
a shift of public opinion by which the leader of one generation has become 
the prophet of another. To make a beginning I must return to my school- 
days. When I began to read poetry first in the mid 1930’s, I was taught 
to accept Eliot primarily as a modern poet. I stress the word because it 
did not necessarily mean the same thing as being contemporary. Yeats 
was considered contemporary, but Eliot was decidedly modern—and with 
the: word went a hint of that “shocking as a fine art” which had brought 
Oscar Wilde so much notoriety during the early "90s. Forty years later, 
in the early "30s, when Auden broke a line with a hyphen thus: — 
And the shingle scrambles after the suck- 
-ing surf, 
or when Day Lewis allowed himself to sentimentalize : — 
Yes, why do we all, seeing a Red, feel small, 
it was argued by “the Progressives” that such shock tactics were needed 
to revitalize poetry, whereas the Blimps, sheltering behind their copies of 
The Times, merely spluttered and spoke about “such sentiments in verse 
as being quite shocking.” I quote from a correspondence column in The 
Times because between the wars it used to be traditional each year for 
some letter-writer to attack modern art in general and then for somebody 
else to drag in The Waste Land. 

Eliot has always delighted in the unexpected; in his poetry he frequently 
abandons rhyme because it gives too easy a clue as to what comes next 
and uses it only, as in the case of “afternoons” and “coffee-spoons,” when 
it can create an unsuspected effect; it is typical, for example, of the kind 
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of shock that he likes to‘give an audience that after the Knights have 
killed Becket they should step forward and then defend their action. 
Which, once more, reminds me of my schooldays. One term a travelling 
company visited us, led by Martin Browne (Eliot’s old friend ahd regular 
producer). Posters were put in the hall billing ‘Murder in the Cathedral, 
and on the night of the actual performance, as was the custom, the maids 
. were seated in the gallery. During some of the long opening speeches they 
began to titter, and after the first interval (and at the producer’s request) 
a junior master was dispatched to try and keep order during the second 
half; he was successful. They had come, lured by the title, and expecting 
a thriller; they kept silent, baited by the promise of attendance at an 
Edgar Wallace play to be, produced later in the term. The next day I 
remember a senior master beginning a class with the gambit: “Frankly, 
I thought last night’s, show a lot of nonsense. Too high flown by far.” 
What a shock tactic! Immediately we all leapt to the play’s defence, and 
J think that that was the very first time in my life that I ever had to defend 
poetic drama. 

These are personal reminiscences, and I (who am exactly half Eliot’s 
age) expect that they could be multiplied by many more from my own 
generation because to us, at that time, Eliot seemed essentially a 
European figure, whereas by contrast, Yeats, with his interest in Irish 
politics, appeared a more parochial figure. The mid 1930s, like the whole 
decade, was one of international implications. Shakespeare was constantly 
being presented in modern dress, and Coriolanus was frequently played 
against a Fascist or Nazi background; in fact, I recall one enterprizing 
school that dressed the Knights in Murder in the Cathedral as soldiers 
with swastikas on their arms. Of course many of these productions were 
put on in small converted chapels turned into theatre clubs, and where the 
repertoire ranged from modern dress Shakespeare to Auden and Isherwood 
plays, from new classical translations by MacNeice to Spender’s Trial of a 
Judge. If Eliot held differing political and religious views to this group 
of fellow poets, his work none the less was acted before audiences whose 
sympathies were left-wing and agnostic; again, his own publishing firm who 
sponsored most of this group brought out his books in a format so similar 
to theirs that it suggested a uniform edition. No matter how at variance 
his views were with theirs, it was difficult to disassociate him from the 
rest: the only distinction that we made at school was that we regarded 
him as their leader. At least, this is how I and my contemporaries thought 
of the literary scene. Were I however asked to write an article about the 
"30s now, I should record it differently. I should see Eliot more as an 
individual than a leader, an individual like Yeats, and I think that for 
poetic significance (as opposed to political significance) I should now put 
Roy Campbell, Vernon Watkins and Dylan Thomas in place of Spender, 
MacNeice and Day Lewis. 

I suggest that it is both Eliot’s sense of international implications and 
his deeply religious view of politics that has brought him a fame far 
beyond the realms of poetry. Perhaps one day an enterprizing student may 
build a treatise round the Eliot quotations that have been chosen as 
epigraphs, chapter-headings and even as titles by those whose books have. 
no direct bearing on poetry. As earlier I stressed the word modern, so I 
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now stress the word direct since indirectly, as Eliot has shown, poetry has 
‘a bearing on everything. “By indirection find .direction out,” advised 
Polonius, while, in an age of scepticism, Eliot himself has commented: 

‘(I£) bishops are a part of English culture, (then) horses and dogs are a 
part of English religion.” For as a poet, dramatist and critic he has never 
pursued breadth at the expense of depth, so that behind his approach to 
every subject there has always been the weight of authority. That authority 
has been the basis of his leadership, and with the years it has increased. 
Indeed, is it not rather an odd and glorious thing to reflect on a poet 
whose books have achieved popularity and sales such as normally are 
only associated with best-seller novels and the lives of film stars? And 
is not all this more odd and glorious when it is remembered that no 
concessions or sacrifices of artistry have been made in the process? 
There was a time when critics regarded The Rock, Murder in the 
Cathedral and The Family Reunion as hole-in-the-corner drama. Certanly 
it could be said that these productions were put on for an élite, whereas 
right from the earliest days Eliot has been concerned with fashioning an 
art that might exert a wider appeal. Thet appeal was made by The 
Cocktail Party and The Confidential Clerk, both as triumphant in the 
London West End as any Nöel Coward comedy. But what was so 
triumphant from an artistic point of view was the way in which the poet 
had fashioned a language for his players that could slip from colloquial 
prose into poetry with such speed and easé that it was hard to know 
exactly where the transitions took place. At least I am speaking of the 
reaction in the theatre, of the average playgoer who is interested in judging 
a play acted, not read. Of course for those who follow the text there is 
the marvellous echo achieved in the first scene of The Cocktail Party over 
the “gin and tonic” episode, or that superb use of the three-stress phrase 
in The Confidential Clerk :— 
And lock the gates behind you, 
which recalls The Tempest :— 
And makes my labours pleasures. 
But this is technical criticism; it concerns the practitioner in verse, but it 
does not really concern the spectator whe is only interested in the result. 
` A century ago, in Matthew Arnold’s day, readers were not so concerned 
with whether Newman’s faith was the right one as with whether there was 
room for faith at all. Today, people are not so much concerned with 
whether religion is true, but with whether it works. This may sound like 
a utilitarian view, such as the playgoers concern with whether a play 
works; and, on separate levels, it may reflect an attitude to drama and 
life that is basically the same. Eliot as a writer accepts the prevalence of 
such an attitude, and using the framework of West End comedy he has 
attempted to provide a variation on Divine Comedy. In The Cocktail 
Party in Celia Coplestone he shows his audience: the kind of material out 
of which a saint is made, while through the “guardians” he tries to show 
the workings of grace. In The Confidential Clerk in the last act when 
Colby says: “Now that I know who my father is I can follow him,” the 
implication would seem to be that not until a man knows his Father in 
Heaven can he expect to know himself; and in this, as it is hinted at the 
end, he may be, helped by the fact of recognizing in himself a part of the 
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Divine Image. The construction of the second play—a cross between 
Greek drama and Gilbert and Sullivan—represents a dramatist’s form of 
shock tactics, while the search for a father-figure is a particularly modern 
problem in which psychology, using a different set of words, is only joining 
in a pursuit which has been a religious quest since time immemorial and 
the expulsion from the Garden of Eden. It should not be forgotten that 
the same author who wrote The Confidential Clerk a few years previously 
published his Notes Towards the Definition of Culture. ï take a sentence 
from the appendix to that book: “An individual European may not 
believe that the Christian Faith is true, and yet what he says, and makes, 
and does, will all spring out of his heritage of Christian culture and depend 
upon that culture for its meaning.” 

To the man who can write this the phase, “Oh! God,” can be either a 
blasphemy or a prayer. Years ago when I was at school I can remember 
a boy being silenced for blasphemy for saying that Christ’s last words on 
the Cross were the greatest poetry in the world. I think that this extra- 
ordinary view was held because poetry and religion were then regarded 
in separate compartments, and, separate to both of them, was something 
called religious poetry connected with solemn faces and black Sunday suits. 
It has been the achievement of Eliot to break through this compartmental 
view and in so doing break through to a new generation. It is said that 
Christianity should go out into the market-place; certainly Eliot has taken 
the poetry of religious implication triumphantly into the secular theatre. 
Once, too, the medieval dramas in the market-place reminded men of 
passages from Christ’s life; the later plays of Eliot recall those passages, 
but with a subtlety and weight of authority such as has been. unparalleled 
in this century. It is perhaps a singularly happy coincidence that such a 
man’s birthday should fall on a day when the Church celebrates the death 
of two early Christian martyrs, St. Cyprian and St. Justina. 


NEVILLE BRAYBROOKE 
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EIGHTY YEARS AGO 


HEN one has reached the age of four score years one cannot help 

looking back on the past and contrasting with present day conditions 

the immense changes, social as well as political, which have taken 
place during the space of a single life time. My father who was born in 
1845, and who was educated at Harrow and at Oxford, was ordained at 
Lincoln by his cousin, Bishop Christopher Wordsworth, and after holding 
a Curacy at Brocklesby was appointed in 1877 Curate-in-Charge of 
Palgrave, Suffolk. The Rector was seriously ill and living in Devonshire. 
My father was, therefore, in sole charge of the Parish. On the death of 
the Rector he was looking out for another similar appointment, but the 
farmers who were the tithe payers, sent, without my father’s knowledge, a 
petition to Sir Edward Kerrison, the Lord of the Manor and Patron of 
the Living, requesting him to appoint my father to the vacant Rectorship. 
He sent for him to go and see him at his seat at Brome Hall, near Eye, 
and told my father that though he had promised the Living of Palgrave 
to his greatest friend, he felt it would not be right for him to resist the 
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appeal of the farmers, and consequently he nominated my father to the 
Bishop of Norwich for appointment as Rector of Palgrave. This was always 
said to be the most beautiful village in Suffolk. It had.a magnificent church 
in the perfendicular style with a Norman font and a very remarkable 
painted roof which has attracted the attention of many well-known 
architects. A village green surrounded the church with-very old chestnut 
trees and a weeping willow which hung over a pond that extended right 
up to the church wall. On the other side of the church there was a fine 
row of elm trees, but whén my father consulted an expert, the latter con- 
demned them, saying they were diseased and might fall on the church roof 
causing serious destruction. It was a great grief to my father to have them 
cut down, but they were all found to be quite rotten inside owing, to a 
well-known disease, supposed to be peculiar to elm trees, 

The village school had been built by a former Rector and my -father 
was the sole manager. Constant demands were made by the Board of 
Education for additions and improvements, and these were all carried out. 
by the voluntary subscriptions of the parishioners and private friends of 
my father: As long as he was Rector the school was maintained as a 
voluntary one. It is true that on one occasion a peremptory order was. 
received from the Board of Education demanding the construction of a 
large playground. My father replied asking the Board to send down an 
Inspector to observe that a large village green immediately surrounded the 
school, and had been the natural playground of generations of school 


children, As a result of the report of the Inspector the demand was with- . 


drawn. 


In those days of the late Victorian era when the country was prosperous. | 


and the value of money high, only “tuppence” a week had to be paid by 
parents for each child’s schooling, but if any pupil during the whole year 
had not missed a single class either morning or afternoon, all the 
“tuppences” were, at a solemn ceremony presided over by my father, 
restored to the child to the great joy of his father and mother. The Head- 
master always maintained that the abolition of the “tuppenny” weekly fee. 
was a great mistake, becausé, while it lasted, parents sent their children 
regularly to school in order to be sure of getting full value for their money; 
but after the fee had disappeared they no Jonger had the same respect. 
for education and kept their children at home under all sorts of pretexts, 
many of which were quite frivolous.-As Manager, my father had sole 
control over the school, and it could always be used in the evenings for 
Bible Classes or meetings of the Church Missionary Society, or for social 


functions, and my father always received the thanks of the Liberal Party . 


for allowing them to use the school for their meetings, whereas some 
Managers of voluntary schools were accustomed to refuse the building for 
this purpose. Circumstances have now completely changed and the present. 
Rector wrote to me, when I was in Parliament, complaining that he had 


to obtain permission ‘from Ipswich whenever he wanted to use the school - 


of an evening, and that the delay in granting permission ‘often amounted 
to two months. I accordingly put a question in the House of Commons: 
on November 23, 1950, asking the Minister of Education: — 

“Why the people of Palgrave, East Suffolk, have to apply to the 
Education Committee at the County Hall, Ipswich, which is 22 miles 


N 
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distant, every time they desire the use of their school for meetings or social 
functions, in view of the fact that the school was built and extended by the 
voluntary subscriptions of the parishioners alone, and that ij sometimes 
takes two months for a reply to be received to applications for the use 
of the school.” 

‘Mr. Tomlinson, the Minister of Education, in his reply said: — 

“Palgrave school is a controlled voluntary school, and the local Educa- 
tion Authority is therefore entitled under the Education Act, 1944, to 
determine what use is made of the premises save on Sundays and excep- 
tionally on Saturday.” , 

The Speaker allowed me to put the following supplementary question: — 

“Would it not be possible to appoint a local representative to give 
permission to use this school? Why should these people have to apply 
to Ipswich? Would not the right hon. Gentleman take a good pair of 
scissors and cut through this red tape?” 

Mr. Tomlinson replied: — 

“If I thought red tape was binding this place to Ipswich I should 
certainly cut it, but there ought to be no delay; there is little or no delay 
in any other Authority working in the same circumstances.” 

- I retorted: — : 

“The delay is two months, according to the Rector of the Parish.” 

In my time the Rector was expected to give at his own expense the 
annual school treat. This was supposed to be intended only for those pupils 
who went to the Sunday School, but as a matter of fact my father never 
drew the line and the treat was open to all the children who frequented 
the day school. Games and sports were held in the Rectory field and at 
tea time all the pupils were brought in by their teachers and set down in 
groups on the Rectory lawn, and I well remember my 10 brothers and 
sisters and myself handing out to them the bread and butter and strawberry 
jam and cake in unlimited supplies. As I was going through the village on 
one of these days I heard a poor little child complaining to her mother 
that she was terribly hungry. I said to the mother:—“Surely she will soon 
be getting her dinner?” and the mother replied “Of course not; we never 
give the children any dinner when they are going to have the Sunday School 
tea.” Sa 

It must be remembered that in those days agricultural labourers got > 
only 10 shillings a week as their wages. It is true that they contracted 
with the farmer to receive a fixed sum for carrying out the harvest which 
was sometimes very prolonged owing to bad weather, and with this harvest 
money they paid the annual rent which amounted to not more than a 
shilling or one and sixpence a week. The shocking condition of many of 

-the cottages which were only insanitary hovels very speedily became my 
father’s great concern. He purchased them whenever he could, had them 
pulled down and well-built cottages put in their place, and these were 
always in great demand. Gradually the whole appearance of the village 
completely changed owing to his untiring efforts. Our man, who combined 
the functions of groom and gardener, received 16 shillings a week and 
one good working swit a year, and he was consequently the envy of the 
whole village. Such wages were otherwise quite unknown. 

The Rector’s income was derived from the tithes fixed in accordance 
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with the average price of corn, taken at Mark Lane for the whole previous 
year. During the ’70s the effect of the abolition of the Corn Laws had 
scarcely ben felt owing to the high price of freight from America and 
Canada, but in the ’80s the price had fallen owing to free imports and 
the tithe was seriously reduced. Accordingly. great distress was felt by 
the clergy. The grievance was greatly aggravated by the fact that the tithe 
rent charge was not only subject to income tax but also to the local rates, 
with the result that my father was by far the largest rate-payer in the 
village. The origin of this anomaly went back to the old days when the 
tithe was paid in kind and the Rector received one-tenth of .the crops 
of corn. The clergy were themselves responsible for the collection of their 
own tithe, but my father found it more convenient to put this in the 
hands of his solicitors. Every year, however, after numerous vain appeals 
to the farmers, the lawyer finally reported to my father that there were 
certain defaulters who had not paid their tithe. The obvious remedy was, 
of course, to take legal proceedings against them. My father, however, 

would never do this, and I remember well his saying to me on one 
occasion: —“Farmer X. has neyer paid his tithe. Jump on your pony and 
go out and see him.” I rode to some distant farm and received a very 
warm welcome. The farmer put the pony in the stable and I was given a 
` bountiful tea of muffins and crumpets. After this copious méal I tactfully: 
broached the painful subject of the unpaid tithe. The farmer cheerfully 
replied: —“Wait till after the harvest and I shall not disappoint your 
father,” and he duly kept his promise. 

My father was instrumental in raising a considerable sum of money 
for the restoration of the six fine old church bells and the addition of 
two aew ones, thus completing the peal of eight, and giving a great impetus 
to the art of bell-ringing in the Parish. My father and mother also started 
a night school and taught in it regularly several nights a week. In 1906 
he built, at his own expense, an extensive Reading Room, with kitchen 
attached, for the benefit of the young men of the Parish. Our church 
was always well filied, especially on Sunday evenings, as the Noncom- 
formists who had gone down in the morning to the town of Diss only 
a mile away, to attend their various chapels, went to the Evening Service 
in church, since my father was a noted preacher, and I remember even 
on ordinary occasions seeing forms placed all down the central aisle to 
accommodate the people. Certain difficulties, however, sometimes arose. 
As it was a Parish Church there were, of course, no pew rents, but that 
did not prevent the seats from being appropriated, and a woman and her 
daughter were politely asked by the Churchwardens whether they would 
not share their pew with another family. ‘My father, however, received 
an indignant letter the next day from this woman which he handed me to 
read. It contained the words, “Our position demands a whole pew.” To 
our surprise the Church Missionary box was returned with the letter, and 
the woman and her daughter, in spite of my father’s appeal, were no longer 
seen in Palgrave Church. 

Some of the old people told me that they well remembered seeing on 
the “turnpike’—the local name given to the main road to Bury St. 
Edmunds—coaches passing through the Parish filled with criminals who 
had been condemned at the Norwich assizes, and were on their way to 
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Harwich in order to be deported to Botany Bay. I have a vivid recollection 
of an old lady giving me a graphic description of the arrival of the coach, 
decorated with branches of oak in full leaf, bringing the joyf#l news of 
the victory at Waterloo, and an old gentleman, well over 90, who had 
been Rector of Overstrand, telling me how, as a child, the rumour had 
arrived that “Bony” had landed at Weybourne Bay, and, for greater safety, 
the boy had been sent with his nurse in a post chaise to Norwich. 

In those days it was thought almost degrading to accept poor law relief, 
especially as this involved disfranchisement, but by far the worst disgrace 
was ‘to be “buried by the Parish,” and heroic efforts were made to put 
into an old stocking enough money to pay for funeral expenses. Adults 
were obliged by law to pay for the support of their parents when the 
old people were in need, and it was one of my father’s duties to write to 
” sons and daughters who had left home, reminding them of their legal 
obligations. When I asked the old people where their children had gone 
the invariable answer was:—‘Oh, they have left for the ‘sheres’.” By 
this they meant that they had left Norfolk and Suffolk for the Shires, by 
which was generally understood Yorkshire or Lancashire. Norfolk and 
Suffolk, being parts of the ancient Kingdom of East Anglia, were never 
regarded by them as Shires. After 44 years my father felt it his duty to- 
resign, though he preached some of his best sermons from his bath chair 
placed at the foot of the pulpit, and, in spite of the protest of the people, 
sent in his resignation to the Bishop and retired in 1921 to Stowmarket 
. where he died three years later. 


Douctas L. Savory 


THE SECOND EMPIRE. XX. OLLIVIER 


HE new team, installed on January 2, 1870, was under no illusions 

as to the extent of its authority. The hostility of the Empress to the 
liberal experiment was notorious, not merely because she had always 
believed in autocracy but because she resented the diminution of her 
influence. There were certain limits in foreign and domestic policy, 
explained the Emperor to Metternich, which he would never allow to be 
passed. “If I bow to the necessities of the situation I am not throwing away 
my arms. Do not imagine I am abdicating; the future will prove it.” A 
similar declaration was made at his New Year reception. “When a traveller 
after a long journey sheds part of his burden, it gives him fresh strength 
to continue his march.” “Ollivier has talent,” he remarked to Metternich, 
“He is young and may go far if properly guided. He has two precious 
qualities which make me forget his failings. He believes in me and is the 
eloquent interpreter of my ideas, especially when I let him think they 
are his own.” He was the first of his Ministers, he added, to understand him. 
The new chief accepted the system under which the ruler presided at 
Cabinet meetings; though not fully democratic, dyarchy was as much as 
could be obtained under the Empire, and indeed he never wanted more. 
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There was no Prime Minister; the Ministers of War and Marine were 
appointed by the Emperor, and Ollivier himself was only Minister of 
Justice; pħimus inter pares. Though he claims that never was a, Government 
more worthy of respect for merit and character, and Daru, the Foreign 
Minister, declared in the Senate: Nous sommes d’honnétes gens, their names 
made little impression. Ollivier was a general without an army, for the 
Old Guard which had run the Empire for nearly two decades liked him as 
little as the republicans. A few independents, among them Prince Napoleon 
and Montalembert, rejoiced, and Thiers exclaimed: “Our opinions are 
‘represented on the Government benches: all good citizens should give their 
support.” Friend and foe wondered how it would work and whether it 
would endure. Would the Emperor who had once broken a solemn oath 
remain loyal to his new servants? Could the life-long apostle of the Führer 
principle take any form of democracy in. his stride? Jules Ferry, a future 
Premier, scorned it as “the bastard ‘of autocracy.” “His task,” Lord 
Clarendon wrote to. Lord Lyons, the British Ambassador, “requires tact, 
experience, firmness, knowledge of men and a few other qualities in which 
he seems singularly deficient, and I cannot think ‘his Ministry will last.” 
Probably nobody at home or abroad thought that it would -except Ollivier, 
whose self-confidence throughout life knew no limits. The most optimistic 
spectator was Metternich, who describes him as very democratic, a- man 
of high principle, devoted body and soul to the Emperor. 

The new crew ran into a storm in the first week when Victor Noir, a 
Republican journalist, was killed in a brawl by Pierre Bonaparte, first _ 
cousin of the Emperor. Though he claimed that he had fired in self-defence 
when his home had been invaded and was acquitted after a trial, the 
incident unleashed a tornado of abuse against the Empire, in which 
Rochefort screamed the loudest and was sent to prison. 

Ollivier defined his programme as a pacification of parties by liberty 
and a spirit of goodwill, and his declaration against the system of official 
candidatures delighted everyone except Rocher and other die-hards.’ 
Friendly relations continued with Grévy, a future President of the Republic, 
but Gambetta and Jules Favre, leaders of the left wing Republicans, 


` _ severed personal contacts. His unsolicited and almost unanimous election 


to the Académie Française, hitherto regarded as a stronghold of the royalist 
Opposition, was an encouragement. His lofty mission, as he conceived it, 
was to rejuvenate the Empire and to improve the lot of the masses. “Try 
to suggest something in the interest of the people,” the kindly Emperor 
used to say. Ollivier consulted Leplay, France’s leading sociologist, but 
nothing of importance was achieved in the brief remaining period of peace. 

The Liberal Empire needed a new consiitution to supersede the pattern 
of 1852, and in April it was ready. The nominated Senate was transformed 
into an Upper Chamber sharing legislative power.with the elected Chamber. 
The ruler retained the power to appoint and dismiss Ministers, who were 
also responsible to the Chamber. “The Emperor.” declared Article X, 
“governs with the concurrence of the Ministers, the Senate, the Corps 
Legislatif and Council of State.” He reserved the right go order a plebiscite 
since changes in the constitution required nation-wide ratification, ‘The 
separation of powers seemed to be partially realized, the ruler partly limited 
by the Chamber, the Chamber by the referendum. To complete the edifice 
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Ollivier vainly advocated a Supreme Court on the American model. 

At this point the Emperor announced a plebiscite for May 8 to approve 
or reject the new constitution. “I believe that everything is illeg&l without 
your assent. I appeal to all of you-who since December 10, 1848, placed 
me at your head, who for 22 years have sustained me by your 
votes and rewarded me with your affection; show me a new proof of 
confidence which will banish the menace of revolution, place order and 
liberty. on a solid foundation, and facilitate the eventual transmission of 
the crown to my son. Almost in unanimity 18 years-.ago you 
conferred on me widest powers; be equally willing today to approve the 
transformation of the régime.” Ollivier followed with a rousing circular 
to the Prefects. “The Emperor addresses a solemn appeal to the nation. 
In 1852 he demanded force to assure order; order assured, he now demands 
force to defend liberty. The vote is on the liberal transformation, not on 
the Empire itself. To vote Oui is to vote for liberty. In the name of 
tranquillity and liberty, in the name of the Emperor, we invite you all 
to unite your efforts with ours; this is a counsel of patriotism.” The voting 
was absolutely free, and a five to one majority, commented the jubilant 
Minister, registered the victory of liberty. With a programme of political 
appeasement and social amelioration, what honest citizen could advocate 
monarchist, republican or socialist revolution? Convinced that the nation. 
‘was with him, Ollivier never worried over the abstention of two million 
voters. The Emperor, whose distress from stone in the bladder increased 
from month to month, was relieved that much of his burden had ‘been 
assumed by a man whom he trusted and liked, and he constantly expressed 
his appreciation. “I am grateful for your talent and devotion displayed 
every day. So long as you pursue this energetic and patriotic course my 
support will not. fail.” More than ever before, he assured the Chamber, 
they could look ahead without apprehension. “Wherever we turn,” echoed . 
Ollivier, “there are no troublesome questions; never has peace in Europe 
been better assured.” 

His réle during the crisis is defended in the fourteenth volume of his 
apologia. His main thesis is that, like his colleagues and their master, he 
acted as the overwhelming majority of Frenchmen desired. The news of 
Prince Leopold’s acceptance of the Spanish crown which reached Paris 
on July 3 was not merely a shock but a complete surprise: to the Empress 
it was “the explosion of a bomb.” Such flouting by Madrid and Berlin 
of the customary courtesies of consultation had seemed unthinkable. 
“This is very serious,” wrote the Foreign Minister the Duc de Gramont to 
Ollivier late the same evening. “A Prussian prince at Madrid—we must 
prevent this intrigue.” Ollivier describes his anger and grief as he recalled 
his patient efforts to avert a conflict which many had believed to be 
inevitable. It was Bismarck’s work, he said to himself; he was not the 
man to draw back and France must accept the challenge. And then? 
“Without pronouncing the word I felt in my heart the sorrowful approach 
of war.” If it must be, Bismarck and Prim, not France, would bear the 
entire responsibility, 

The attitude of the Government was explained to the Chamber on 
July 6 by the Foreign Minister in a brief statement which, after careful 
consideration of the wording, had received the unanimous approval of 
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the Ministers in the presence of the Emperor. “We dà not believe that- 
respect for the rights of a neighbouring people obliges us to allow a foreign: 
power, by placing one of its princes on the throne of Charles V, to upset: 
_to our detriment the existing equilibrium in Europe and endanger the 
interests and honour of France. This eventuality, we quite hope, will not 
occur, for we count on the wisdom ‘of the German and the friendship of 
the Spanish people. Were it otherwise, streng in your support and that 
of the nation, we should know how to fulfil our duty without hesitation 
or faltering.” Though the ugly word War was avoided, the final sentence 
was clearly an ultimatum and interpreted as such by the world. Re-reading 
it long afterwards, Ollivier prided himself on his share in the drafting of a 
declaration which replied with a dignified warning to an intolerable 
provocation. That evening the Austrian Ambassador found him in high 
_ Spirits after it had been received with frantic applause. “We have had 
enough humiliations from Prussia,” he began. “French policy is no longer 
directed by people like Rouher and La Valette. It is I, a Minister of the 
people, springing from the people, feeling with the people, a Minister 
responsible to the nation, responsible for its dignity and the prestige of 
the Emperor, who have conducted this affair with a patriotic resolution 
you know me to possess. No more hesitations, no more vacillations. The 
Council was unanimous. We decided we musi act. We carried the Chamber 
and we shall carry the nation. In a fortnight we shall have 400,000 men om 
the Saar. This time we shall fight as in 1793. We shall arm the people and 
they will race to the frontiers. I, of all people, have been forced to take 
up the Prussian challenge in this matter which concerns the dignity and 
honour of France, I who have shown my sympathy for German nationalism 
and have been regarded—perhaps am still regarded—as a Prussian.” 
Marshal Le Boeuf, Minister of War, declared that France could win 
the struggle by rapid action, and the Emperor had hopes of Austria and 
Italy. Prince Leopold’s cancellation of his acceptance satisfied Ollivier; . 
but_at this moment, when the storm clouds seemed to be dispersing, the 
Emperor and Gramont, without informing the other Ministers, instructed 
the French Ambassador to secure an assurance from King William that. 
he would veto a renewal of the candidature. Ollivier justly resented his 
exclusion from a crazy decision which might provoke war. His first instinct 
was to resign, and his reputation would stand higher had he done so. “For 
the old descrepit Empire I had substituted a young Liberal Empire resting 
on seven and a half million votes. I felt deeply hurt by this renewal of 
' autocracy. I was tired and needed to reccver my breath. The idea of 
giving the signal for war upset me. The occasion to go was excellent and 
I was violently tempted to seize it. On further reflection this seemed an , 
act of culpable egoism playing into Bismazrck’s hands. I had no doubt 
what would happen—the King would decline a guarantee. By remaining 
I hoped to persuade the Council and the Emperor to accept the refusal, 
though by not resigning I should be associating myself with an act I 
deplored.” The disagreement was speedily ended by Bismarck’s provocative 
publication of an edited version of the Ems despatch which converted 
Ollivier to a declafation of war on July 15. Replyirfg to a warning by 
Thiers in the Chamber he uttered the words which have earned him an 
unenviable immortality. “Today my colleagues and I assume a grave 
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responsibility. Nous l'acceptons d’un coeur léger” “A light heart when 
the blood of nations is about to flow?” exclaimed a Deputy. “Yes,” 
replied the ‘Minister, “with a light heart. Do not think I meanfwith joy. 
I mean without remorse, with confidence, because war is forced on us, 
because we have done everything honourably possible to avert it, because 
our cause is just.” That such a virtuoso of language should utter words 
so liable to misunderstanding is attributed by his admiring biographer to 
the surge of emotion which swept over him amid the plaudits of the 
Chamber. 

Once converted to balligerehes: Ollivier indulged in the same wishful 
thinking as the ignorant Parisian crowds who shouted A Berlin! A fort- 
night later he invited Maxime du Camp for a talk. “The Emperor,” he 
began, “did not want war, but he consented when he saw that I did.” 
He talked on and on, intoxicated by his own verbosity, visualizing a 
victorious France dictating to Europe, acclaimed by the people, a beacon 
to which the eyes of the world would turn. 

Ollivier : I believe in the collapse of Germany. 

-De Camp: What if it were the collapse of France? 

Ollivier : You don’t love your country. If one loves it one believes it 
invincible. It is a crime to doubt it. If you loved it as I do you would be 
certain of its triumph. Prussia is doomed. We have only to stretch out our 
hand to take Berlin. 

When reproached by his friend Prince Napoleon for gambling the fate 
of France on a candidature for the Spanish throne he exclaimed excitedly: 
“If in presence of the national sentiment we had shirked the conflict, 
you would have been kicked out, you, your family and the whole dynasty.” 
He could not guess that within a month the catastrophe he foretold had 
occurred as the result of the declaration of war for which he was jointly 
responsible. On the evening of August 9, when he and his colleagues were 
overthrown in the angry Chamber without the necessity of a vote, he 
bitterly complained of the ingratitude of France in evicting him, unmindful 
of his services and at a moment when he alone could save her. When Count 
Vitzthum, Austrian Minister in Brussels, expressed to the Emperor the 
sutprise of his Government that he had not contented himself with the 
withdrawal of the candidature, he received the reply: “We had gone too 
far to retreat. That is the fault of one of my Ministers.” Vitzthum ex- 
pected to hear the name of the bellicose Gramont, but to his surprise the 
Emperor continued: “That is M. Ollivier, an excellent man, but without 
understanding of great affairs.” That they had gone too far was the fault, 
not of the Minister, but of the ruler himself. 

On the overthrow of the Ministry the broken-hearted man fled to Italy 
in fear of his life. The same themes recur again and again in the 
Lettres de Exil covering the years 1870 to 1874. His feelings on receiving 
the news of Sedan, he assured his old master, were too deep for words. 
Neither of them had willed the war in order to take the Rhineland or 
prevent German unity : their hands had been forced by the Ems telegram. 
“Courage, Sire, right is on our side. Providence has pronounced against 
us; let us bow in resignation and confidence. Perhaps, spoiled by years 
‘of prosperity, we need this affliction.’ He found solace in the conviction 
‘that he had taken the only honourable course, the course which the 
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country desired, since dishonour was worse than defeat. Moreover he 
expected to return to public life when the storm abated. At the end of 1870 
he vainly begged the prisoner at Wilhelmshöhe to sponsor his candidature 
for a seat in Corsica, but after fresh attempts in the ’70s and °80s 
he accepted his undeserved fate. Anxiously searching his conscience in 
his solitary mountain retreat while the conflict raged beyond the Alps, he 
could discover no single error of judgment. 

That his share in producing the catastrophe was less than that of the 
Emperor, Gramont and Le Boeuf was true enough, for he had not been 
consulted about the fateful demand for a guarantee that a fresh offer for 
the Spanish throne would be declined. He had never seen Colonel Stoffel’s 
grave reports from Berlin on the Prussian army, and had been assured 
by the Minister of- War that France had never been so prepared. He was 
unaware of the slender foundations on which the Emperor based his 
expectations of aid from Austria and Italy, and he could not foretell 
. that the French Command would prove incompetent. He had whole- 
heartedly supported the declaration of war, but for that he saw no reason . 
to apologize. “I know I am the object of universal execration,” he wrote 
in June, 1871. He professed himself unruffled by the storm, for some day 
France would be grateful to him for preserving her honour. Some day 
there might be a Bonapartist restoration. Some day France might recover 
and hit back. “Our task is to understand the duties imposed on us by our 
misfortune,” he wrote to Prince Napoleon when the fighting was over; “if 
we do, one day, we shall enter Berlin. My only thought will be to prepare 
for that day. Henceforth one single passion, one single aim—le- 
revanche nationale. It would, be.a holy war.” He would train his son 
in this idea and curse him if he rejected it. We might be listening to the 
strident tones of Juliette Adam or Paul Derouléde. 

Ollivier’s affection for his old master never waned. “If he made 
mistakes,” he wrote to a friend, “is this the time to reproach him? Is it 
not more generous to recall his fine and great qualities, his kindliness, his 
humanity, his love for the people and France, the magnanimity with which 
he renounced his autocracy, above all his misfortunes, the insults and 
infamies hurled at him? Poor, poor man! I forgive him everything and I 
could not restrain my tears when I read his latest proclamation which is 
simply admirable.” The Empire was the Emperor, he commented, when ' 
the news of his death reached him; France was interested not in political 
systems but in the individuals who embodied them. “While he lived I 
felt certain of a restoration. Now my eyes are covered by a thick veil 
I no longer see anything.” Like the Empress he lived long enough to 
realize that Bonapartism was dead and beyond hope of resurrection. 

Three years after the death of the Emperor Ollivier reiterated his familiar 
complaints in conversation with Maxime du Camp. His fall had been a 
complete surprise to him and had involved the ruin of France. Had he 
remained at the helm he would have raised a loan, prorogued the Chamber 
for the duration, arrested the irreconcilable Deputies, muzzled the Press, 
suspended the right of assembly; governed by decrees, and proclaimed a 
levée en masse. Then France would have won the war, annexed Rhenish 
Prussia and the Bavarian Proletariate, and secured her natural frontiers. 
This programme had been approved by the Council of Ministers under the 
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presidency of the Empress, and his fall had prevented its implementation. 
Placing his hand on his heart he concluded his fatuous monologue with the 
words Moi, fai pardonné la France? r 
, G. P. GoocHu 
To be continued. 


YUGOSLAVIA AND HER “SPIRIT OF FREEDOM” 


HE foreigner in Belgrade will be pretty sure to visit the gardens where, 
T at the point overlooking the junction of the Save with the Danube, 

stands the statue by Mestrovic (the famous modern Yugoslav sculptor) 
to “The Spirit of Freedom.” It does full justice to its theme and surely 
expresses a fundamental characteristic of the people. This indeed displayed 
itself in their attitude to that Cominform resolution of June, 1948, which 
started the historic quarrel with the USSR, patched up after -the death 
of Stalin, but now starting up again. For the Soviet Union and Marxist 
ideology it is, of course, a serious matter that any one of their satellites 
should appear to be able to defy them, and strike out a course of its own; 
and still worse that the process should be resumed after an apparent 
reconciliation. Matters seem to have come to a really serious stage again 
after the Congress of Yugoslav Communists held at Ljubljana from April 
22-26 this year. The Soviet Communist Party had accepted an invitation 
to send a delegation, but on April 5, announced that it would not attend, 
and other Communist parties of the bloc follcwed suit. 

The main stumbling block appears to have been a Draft Programme (or 
Manifesto) prepared for presentation to the Congress, whereof the Soviet 
authorities must have acquired some details. Since its acceptance by the 
Congress it has been the basis of renewed attacks on Yugoslavia’ from 
Moscow. Certainly the Draft presents devastating criticisms, either directly 
or by implication, of the whole Marxist system, though some points, 
denounced like the others, seem harmless enough. For example, the coming 
“transition of modern Capitalism to Socialism” is described as an “evolu- 
tionary” process. But Soviet critics fiercely demand the. retention of the 
word “revolutionary.” The Draft certainly strikes more touchy ground 
when it gets on to that intriguing problem of the power of the State in the 
Communist scheme, and the development of what it calls (in non-Socialist 
eyes a fair enough description!) “State Monopoly Capitalism.” It declares 
the State to be opposed to the Bourgeoisie (the conventional term for 
former “capitalists”), but also to the working-class. Soviet critics reply, 
rather ineffectively, that things are worse in the bourgeois State. Then the 
Draft goes on to deal with that troublesome question of Bureaucracy, and 
its tendency to become independent in the Communist State, anyhow in 
its dealings with the former “Proletariat.” For, it says, so-called economic 
democracy, dependent as it is on the expansion of “nationalization,” 
requires a proper measure of workers’ participation in management. One 
would hardly think there need be serious objection to this from the 
Communist point of, view, yet it is denounced in Moscow as an attempt to 
integrate workers into a capitalistic system, where such alleged participa- 
tion is merely a trick. There follows some rather ambiguous and incon- 
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.clusive talk about how the working-class are to achieve their share of 
control over the State machine. But the somewhat half-hearted analysis is 
bluntly angwered by the assertion that “Historic Marxism requires the 
conquest of all power by the proletariat,” the implication being that no 
true Marxian ideologist should hesitate to keep on saying this—and nothing 
else! : 

Now comes what is almost a frontal attack. The idea, it says, that any 
Communist Party possesses a monopoly of the type of movement towards 
Socialism (the CPSU is of course referred to) or that the meaning of 
Socialism is expressed only through it is wrong and harmful. It even goes 
on to imply that a Party is not absolutely necessary. Trade Unions, it says, 
are the best instruments for the conscious growth of Socialist forces. 
Naturally this slap (aimed obviously at the claims of the CPSU) is 
savagely retorted on by the Soviet critic who proceeds to complain that, 
in an ostensibly Communist Draft, there is nothing about the growth of 
the International Communist Movement, in which the Party in the Soviet 
Union plays such a vital part. Neither is the division of the world into 
two Blocs éven indicated, or the evil role of Imperialism with its vicious 
policy of a “position of strength.” Such matters should not be left out when 
considering the role of the Party. The Draft goes on to another touchy 
subject by questioning the policy of “spheres of interest,” or “influence,” 
actually mentioning Yalta, Teheran, and the rest, and the resulting 
“artificial frontiers” with obvious disapproval. It is indeed an attitude 
calculated to arouse sympathetic feelings among Yugoslavs only compar- 
able to the wrath of Soviet circles. As to the “Arms Race,” both sides are 
reproached, whilst Soviet foreign policy generally is criticised; though the 
economic achievements of the USSR are acknowledged in friendly fashion. 

Next comes a reference to the tricky problem of the “withering away” 
of the State as foretold by Marxist ideology. The Draft indeed expresses 
the need to “fight against anarchistic under-estimation of the functions of 
the State,” but declares that after the consolidation of power by the 
working-class the question of that “withering away” emerges as a decisive 
one of the Socialist system. Here, rather curiously, the Soviet critics let 
themselves go. They recall Stalin’s famous statement to the 18th Congress 
of the CPSU in March, 1939, about the State being necessary for defence 
so long as capitalists and imperialists exist. But they go beyond Stalin by 
adding, rather surprisingly, that even when the exploiting classes are 
- abolished, defence will still be required (presumably against those who have 
managed to evade the abolition), and (most surprising of all) to exercise 
control over the processes of evaluating labour, and over consumption. 
They. even go on to say that there will still be “Nationalism,” raising 
problems of the demarcation of frontiers with which a State alone can 
deal! Meanwhile, they say, pending the establishment of World Com- 
munism, the Socialist State is an arena for the development of Socialist 
democracy, though “democracy” will become an obsolete term when the 
State has withered away. In any case, before that withering away is effected, 
classes and class distinctions must totelly disappear, and the merging of 
nations be steadily developed. The distinction between physical and mental 
labour must be eliminated. A revolutionary political party as a militant 
organization must remain the guiding force. The Draft indeed declares for 
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Proletarian Internationalism, based on the now familiar principles of 
independence, equality, and respect for the peculiarities of each individual 
country; but adds somewhat -provocatively that relations evgn between 
Communist countries have not always been equal. To this the Soviet critics 
point out that admitted “shortcomings and errors” were exposed at the 
20th Congress of the CPSU. 

The Draft ends in an aggressive mood. Each country, it says, must move 
towards Communism in its own special way. National Communism is 
defended accordingly. Denunciation of it (i.e. by the Soviet) is declared 
to be the result of dogmatic and egoistic conceptions, even of a desire for 
hegemony (a word calculated to arouse Soviet wrath, as in fact it does). 
The correctness of any ideology, it affirms, must depend on its vital force 

and verification in practice. The possibility of certain Socialist countries 
“ exploiting other Socialist countries is even suggested. It will be agreed that 
the Yugoslav Communist Party has provided plenty of scope for denuncia- 
tion on the grounds of being untrue to orthodox Marxist ideology. Soviet 
apologists affirm that the implied charges can receive no recognition from 
true Communists of the USSR, “the acknowledged head of the invincible 
camp of Socialist States.” The suggestion of its aiming at “hegemony” is 
roundly denied. On the other hand that acceptance by Yugoslavia of aid 
from the USA is instanced as proof that it seeks to destroy the unity of 
the Socialist countries. That USA aid, indeed, declared to be largely 
provided by handing over unwanted farm surpluses, is denounced as a 
method for keeping the receiving countries under dependence on the USA; 
and is contrasted with the Soviet method of providing the means for 
production—machinery, factories and the like, aimed at making the 
receivers more independent. But the Yugoslav leaders are charged with 
being chiefly concerned with smearing the Soviet Union, and weakening 
the fraternal Communist Parties generally. They are “wallowing in the 
mire of Revisionism,” in contrast to the loyalty to Marxist principles of 
the Communist Party of the Soviet Union. 

As practical signs of the rift there came, on May 28, the suspension by 
the Soviet Government of the credits promised in August, 1956, for the 
purchase of the machines etc. referred to above. The Yugoslav Government 
for its part, early in June, put its Security police on to rounding up former 
supporters of the Cominform in the clash of June 1948, and of the Soviet 
Government at the time of the Hungarian rising. As June went on the 
rift became steadily wider. The Peking Government obediently followed 
the Moscow line with a steady propaganda campaign against the delinquent; 
and Yugoslavia was one of the countries from which the Chinese 
Ambassador was recalled on June 16. At the Congress of the Czechoslovak 
Communist Party at Prague (June 18-21) Tito was duly denounced for 
supporting “National Communism” (already upheld in Djilas’s famous 
but heretical book: The New Class). Meanwhile (June 16) had come the 
grim announcement of the executions of the Hungarian leaders. This was 
interpreted in Yugoslavia, as in most places, as a sign that the Soviet 
Government, perturbed by a good deal of apparently reliable evidence, 
reinforced by the*continued flow of refugees, of unrest, not only in the 
satellite countries but also in Russia itself, was seeking to make it clear 
that the most drastic Stalinist methods (doubtless the only ones whereby a ' 
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‘Communist system can be permanently-maintained!) would be employed 
to deal with the recalcitrants. 

Howevert the warning does not seem to have disturbed that Spirit of 
Freedom, whose symbol still gazes across the great Danube from Belgrade. 
‘On June 22 the Yugoslav Government actually sent an official Note of 
Protest to Moscow. It bluntly recalled the circumstances under which ‘Nagy 

_and the others left the Yugoslav Embassy at Budapest with guarantees 
for safe-conduct. It also roundly denied statements said to have been made 
at the trial of those leaders to the effect that Yugoslavia bore some 
responsibility for the Hungarian rising. 7 -~ 

It would indeed seem that the Soviet Government has come up against 
that very Spirit of Freedom whose, history throughout the centuries con- 
‘founds and refutes Marxist theories of the historical processes! 

The Free World will surely continue to believe in its steadfastness, but 
must also regret the attitude of the Polish leaders, Gomulka and 
‘Cyrankiewicz who, on June 28, denounced Yugoslavia’s “revisionism” in 
forthright terms, and her Government as an ally of “Imperialism” which 
itself was exploiting the Hungarian executions for its -anti-Communist 
‘propaganda. Gomulka, indeed, may have been anxious to clear himself of 
the rather more than hinted charges that he was sympathetic towards 
“Titoism”; but those who know the Polish people and their history will 
hardly believe that in this particular utterance he was representing the views 
-of the majority of them. Succeeding events do not display much that cannot 
be interpreted in the light of the background here portrayed. A protest 
against the Nagy executions was in fact made to the Hungarian Govern- 
ment on June 22. : 

The visits of President Nasser‘and the Greek Foreign Minister, Averyoff; 
in early June, gave occasion for intriguing speculations. Both Presidents 
appeal for the disbanding of the opposing Power blocs, and the ending of 
the resultant “cold war” and armaments race, and, with something doubtless 
of a double entendre, the endeavours of.some countries to influence and 
dominate others, Not unnaturally, and probably genuinely enough, the 
Yugoslav Government subsequently expressed sympathy for Arab 
nationalism, and condemned the West for not recognizing it, and so driving 
the Arabs to seek support from the U.S.S.R. On the general issue it has 
declared for action by the United Nations, especially to prevent Western 
intervention in the Middle East being extended to aggression against Iraq. 
The Arab world, it says, should be recognized as neutral and uncommitted; 
but there is not recognition by a Government, still ostensibly Marxist, that 
the fundamental conflict is one between the doctrines of atheistic Com- 
munism and its consequences and the creeds inspiring those who wish to 
save the world from it. A. S. ELWELL-SUTTON 


‘DARWIN AND THE GALAPAGOS ISLANDS 


HERE is always a special sentimental interest in associating one of 
the great discoveries of history, or a major revolution in human 
thought, with some localized part of the earth’s surface. Usually the 
connecting link is a house which was the home of whoever was responsible 
for the revolution, and this of course holds good for Charles Darwin and 
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The Origin of Species. His house at Down in Kent is today a place of 
pilgrimage. There over a period of some 17 years the seed of the thought. 
that all the known species of plants and animals are not immutable and 
were not separately created, but have evolved from more primitive forms, 
slowly matured in his mind. But to find the spot where that seed first 
germinated more surely than anywhere else we must travel thousands of 
miles to a remote group of islands, that because of its remoteness and 
lack of hospitality is unlikely ever to become a resort of pilgrims. Together 
these islands make up the Galapagos Archipelago, some 600 miles to the 
. west of Ecuador, to which country they now belong. There are a dozen 
or more islands, but the larger more central ones are five: Narborough, 
Albemarle, James, Indefatigable and Charles, to give them their original, 
seventeenth-century names. Not one of them could be described, even by 
the most charitable traveller, as attractive either in scenery or climate. As 
regards scenery there is in the first place the coastal belt, an almost 
waterless desert of extinct volcanic cones and tumbled blocks of lava, 
’ thinly clothed with a desiccated, uninviting scrub, out of which rise the 
spiny candelabra of the Cereus cactus and the equally spiny pads of that 
other cactus, Opuntia, the prickly pear. Very different from this are the 
hills of the interior of the larger islands which at least are green, a 
condition brought about’ not so much by rain, as by the mists that so 
frequently swathe them. As for the climate it is extremely enervating, and 
though, thanks to-cooling winds and the uniquely cool- Humboldt Current, 
scarcely to be reckoned as hot by equatorial standards, quite hot enough 
to cause acute discomfort to travellers from temperate latitudes picking 
their way over knife-edged rubble-heaps of lava, and exposed to the 
full glare of the sun. 

In spite of all this, and to a considerable extent because of their 
remoteness, the Galapagos Islands were in Darwin’s time, and still are 
today, of quite unique interest to anyone concerned with evolution and 
the geographical distribution of living things, both plant and animal. 
Darwin, as naturalist ta the surveying expedition led by Captain Fitzroy, 
“commander of H.M.S. Beagle, visited the islands in 1835, and soon made 
himself aware of their fascination. He wrote in his journal: “The natural 
history of these islands is eminently curious and well deserves attention.” 
Considering what the attention that Darwin then bestowed upon it was 
ultimately to mean to the world, that remark surely deserves a prominent 
place in some anthology of understatements. For it is an undoubted fact 
that it was the “eminently curious” natural history of the Galapagos 
Islands, more than any other single factor, that led him eventually to 
the conclusions concerning the evolution of living things set out in The 
Origin of Species. The process was a gradual one. In 1837, a year after 
his return to England from the famous voyage, he began the first of his 
notebooks on the transmutation of species, which contains these words: 

“Had been greatly struck from about the month of previous March 
(while still on the voyage and just over 28 years old) on character 
of South American fossils and species on Galapagos Archipelago. These 
facts (especially latter) origin of all my views.” 

In 1842 he and his wife moved to Down which was to be his home for 
the rest of his life. Two years later he wrote to Sir Joseph Hooker, his 
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most intimate friend, explaining that having long been convinced of the 
mutability gf species, he now had a theory which might serve to explain 
how permanent changes had come about: 

“At last gleams of light have come and I em almost convinced (quite 
contrary to the opinion I started with) that species are not (it is like con- 
fessing to a murder) immutable.” 

The “gleams of light” were the notion that favourable variations would 
tend to be preserved while unfavourable ones would be eliminated. This, 
the first convincing explanation of the modus operandi of evolution, he 
called Natural Selection. His book The Origin of Species by Means of 
Natural Selection, or the Preservation of Favoured Races in the Struggle 
for Life, to give it its full title, setting forth his theory, supported by an 
immense weight of evidence, was not published until 1859. - 

What were the fruits “of Darwin’s. visit to these islands some 120 
years ago? In what way was their natural history “eminently curious”? 
In the first place he realized either then or later that most of the 
animals and plants found there are not to be found anywhere else in the 
world. “The archipelago,” he wrote, “is a little world within itself.” This 
applies to no very marked extent to mammals, but that is because all the 
larger ones have been introduced by man in recent years, wild cattle; pigs 
and goats for instance. Two of the smaller kinds, a rat and a bat, are 
unique. The far-ranging sea-birds are in a category of their own, but of 
land-birds Darwin collected 26 species, all of which, with the exception 
of a lark-like finch, were peculiar to the archipelago. These consisted of 
a hawk, two owls, a wren, three tyrant flycatchers, a dove, a 
swallow, three mocking thrushes, and lastly, fully deserving of special 
consideration, 13 remarkable and ‘now celebrated finches. By far the 
most noteworthy reptiles on the Galapagos Islands are first the giant 
tortoise, once extremely numerous, already seriously reduced on account 
of its food value in Darwin’s time, and now almost extinct. There are also 
two species of large lizard or iguana, one frequenting the shore and living 
strangely enough almost exclusively on seaweed, the other inhabiting the 
coastal belt and depending mainly on the succulent stems of cactus. Today 
the iguana of the coastal belt is going the way of the giant tortoise, but 
the littoral species is- still quite common. This same ‘exclusiveness with 
regard to the archipelago is found in varying degrees where land molluscs 
and insects are concerned. As for plants, more than half are found nowhere 
else. 

The second striking fact that emerged from Darwin’s investigations was 
that, though there is this extraordinary high proportion of animals and 
plants confined solely to these islands, nearly ell of. them are closely related 
to forms well known on the South American mainland. For instance there 
are iguanas there claiming kinship with, but strikingly different from, those 
of the Galapagos Islands. As for gianı tortoises, none are to be found on 


the mainland, apart from fossils of extinct forms, but they are knowa from . 


as far away as an island in the Indian. Ocean. This cousinship with 
continental forms holds good very strixingly with regard,to birds, some of 
which differ from mainland types to a slight extent only, are in fact as we 
would say today, geographical races or subspecies. In others the differentia- 
tion is more marked. The same is true of plants, among which relationship 
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shows itself in unmistakable, and in some instances, remarkable ways, The 
great family of the Compositae for instance, which includes daisies, thistles, 
asters and dandelions, consists almost entirely of herbaceous plants. On 
Galapagos there are trees belonging to this family. 

The third feature of Galapagos natural history was the one that most 
aroused Darwin’s wonder. We could not do better than express it in his 


*. own words from the Journal: 


“I have not as yet noticed by far the most remarkable feature in the 
natural history of this archipelago; it is that the different islands to a 
considerable extent are inhabited by a different set of beings. I never 
dreamed that islands, about 50 or 60 miles apart, and most of them in 
sight of each other, formed of precisely the same rocks, placed under a 
quite similar climate, rising to a nearly equal height, would have been 
differently tenanted.” 

Later in the same book he wrote: 

“Tt is the circumstance that several islands possess their own species of 
the tortoise, mocking-thrush, finches and numerous plants—these species 
having the same general habits, occupying analogous situations, and 
obviously filling the same general place in the natural economy of this 
archipelago—that strikes me with wonder.” 

Yet again: 

“Reviewing the facts here given, one is astonished at the amount of 
creative force, if such an expression may be used, displayed on these small, 
barren and rocky islands; and still more at its diverse yet analogous action 
- On points so near each other. I have said that the Galapagos Archipelago 

might be called a satellite attached to America, but it should rather be 
` called a group of satellites, physically similar, organically distinct, yet 
intimately related to each other, and all related in a marked, though much 
lesser degree, to the great American continent.” 

No account however brief of Darwin’s epoch-making visit to these islands 
can afford to neglect the famous finches which Dr. David Lack has made 


” the subject of a recent well-known monograph. Darwin was deeply 


impressed by these small, undistinguished-looking birds, all of them 
sufficiently closely related to be classed unmistakably as finches, yet differ- 
ing chiefly in the size and shape of their beaks, but also in their way of 
living, so that they can be divided into ground-finches, tree-finches, a 
warbler-like finch and one deserving to be called a woodpecker-finch, 
‘which has the very remarkable habit of using a stick held in the beak to 
probe crevices of bark for insects. There is little doubt that these related 
but strikingly differentiated forms have been evolved from a single finch 
‘ stock, presumably blown thither from the mainland at some remote period. 
They are of special interest in the history of the doctrine of evolution, for 
they called forth from Darwin in the second edition of the Journal of 1845 
this pregnant observation, deserving to be called his first public pronounce- 
ment concerning his revolutionary views: 

“Seeing this gradation and diversity of structure in one small, intimately 
related group of birds, one might really fancy that, from an original paucity 
of birds in this archipelago, one species had been taken and modified for 
different ends.” š 

It is clear therefore that Darwin, nurtured in the belief that all living 
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things were separately and fixedly created, bringing his quick eye and - 
enquiring mjnd to bear on all these very noteworthy features of the natural 
history of the islands, was prompted to question the traditional doctrine. 
Why, be must have asked himself, shoald so many of these animals and 
plants be peculiar to these islands, and at the same time closely related to 
corresponding mainland forms? Why above all, should they now differ, 
not only from their continental prototypes but also from each other, as we 
pass from island to island? What can it mean but that they are descended 
from mainland forms, have evolved thzir distinguishing characteristics in 
the isolation that the whole archipelago affords. and in that other isolation, 
provided by deep channels and swift currents, of one island from another? 


LESLIE REID 


FARMERS AND TAXPAYERS 


UBLIC support for farming has risen to close on £300 million a year. 
Without it the net return on too many farms would be nil. The system 
of support prices causes the total bill to rise when overseas prices fall, 
as they have been doing. Increased efficiency, with a guaranteed price in 
prospect, may cause an embarrassing flood of home product. To the tax- 
payer our farmlands begin to look like an unlimited liability. Yet even 
the townsman recoils from the idea that the yeomen of England should 
disappear. There is a widespread feeling that men with their roots in the 
soil have a -steadying influence in unsteady times. Most European countries 
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seem to regard the maintenance of a contented peasantry as a prime ` 


objective. It is well known that the British farmer has increased his output 
by some 60 per cent since the war, in spite of the steady reduction in 
manpower, now amounting to some 10,000 head a year. The farmer has 
been helped, in a general way, by advice from the Agricultural Land 
Service, on farm management, and-.more specifically by the National . 
Agricultural Advisory Service, whose county officers will guide him at every 
step’on the road to improvement of his soil, cropping, livestock manage- 
ment, milk production, use of machinery, poultry keeping and methods of 
horticulture. Their laboratories are at his disposal for soil testing and the 
diagnosis of crop pests and diseases. 

The younger generation are taking full advantage of the education given 
at agricultural colleges- and farm institutes. Courses are held in village 
schools, and scholarships are given to the children of farm workers. Such 
advisory and educational help is one thing; but the taxpayer feels differently 
towards direct money grants in aid of a private business, farm or other. 
Many such grants are available to the farmer. One helps him with the cost 
of rooting up bracken, a serious threat to much grazing land. He may be 
recouped for half the cost of ditching or draining. If he has a private source 
of water he can recover 40 per cent of the cost of installing a water supply, 
for fields or farm buildings, or 25 per cent if he is going to use a public 
source. Then there.are grants for new cottages for his workers, or the 
improvement of old ones; and under the Farm Improvement Scheme, which 
came into operation last autumn, he can recover one third of the cost of 
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alteration of farm buildings, or permanent improvement to fixed equipment, 
such as sewage, fencing, shelter belts, land reclamation, or the amalgamation 
of uneconomic holdings. The last is significant. Upland farmers, out of 
reach of the profitable milk lorry, can obtain one half the cost of such 
improvement works. Those still higher, on marginal land, which could not 
be improved without hindering other necessary work on the farm, may 
> claim assistance towards the cost of goods and labour for a definite 
programme of improvement work. To make use of the stored fertility in 


". Old turf for more arable crops, grants of £7 per acre are given for 


ploughing up four year old pasture; or £12 if the land has been under 
grass for the last 12 years. To encourage the better use of grass a grant 
of up to £250 is made for a new silo. 

Stockbreeders are helped in various ways. The services of beef bulls for 
the insemination of the less good milking cows are provided at nominal 
fees, the bulls being purchased by cattle breeding societies with grants of - 
up to £120. The resulting calves carry subsidies of £7 or £8. Hill farmers 
receive £10 a head for breeding cows or heifers kept on the hill all the 
year round. Until last year a similar subsidy was being paid for hill ewes. 
Grants of £60 are made for the purchase of boars for the use of pig” 
breeders. Farmers obtain substantial aid from the Exchequer towards the 
cost of fertilizers, which tend to be used too little on the under-capitalized 
farm, especially nitrogen and phosphates. The wooded and wet uplands are 
usually over-acid, and the cost of liming the hillsides is heavy. More than 
half the cost of purchase and spreading is refunded by the Agricultural 
Lime Department. Destruction of living enemies of the farmer, such as 
wood pigeons, grey squirrels, rabbits and moles, is assisted by grants 
towards cartridges, fencing, gassing powder, strychnine and bulldozers. 
These various aids are costing over £70 million a year. Even more important 
to farmérs.are the price guarantees for nearly everything produced on the 
farm, including cereals, fatstock, milk, eggs, potatoes, wool and sugar beet. 
In the case of milk, eggs, potatoes and wool there are Marketing Boards, 
which to some extent control production and organize gales, making good 
any deficiency between the prices they obtain on ‘the market and the price 
guaranteed the farmer. The British Sugar Corporation dispenses the 
guarantee to sugar beet growers. 

Cereals are covered by the Cereals Deficiency Payments Scheme. These 
deficiency payments come into operation when the average prices for home- 
grown cereals, realized by growers throughout the United Kingdom, are less 
than the standard prices. The standard prices are fixed early in the year after 
an annual price review wrangle between farmers and the Ministry. The last 
Minister of Agriculture, now Chancellor, allowed the Minister’s hands to be 
tied within narrow limits in proposing reductions in any year. This is where 
the money goes. Owing: to the fall in the world price of grain last year an 
extra £20,500,000 had to be guaranteed this year by the public purse. The 
total bill for cereal price support this year is estimated at £38 million. The 
egg price guarantee will be even more costly—£48 million this year, against 
£32 million last year. Under the new Egg Marketing Scheme all eggs are 
sold to the Egg Board, except for direct sales to consumers under special 
licence. The Board distributes the subsidy payments. Fat stock will remain 
the most expensive farm item on the taxpayer’s account. When average ` 
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market prices fall below the standard price for the year farmers are ‘ 


guaranteed the’ difference. This year the guarantee is likely to cost £90 
million, pigs and cattle taking by far the most. Milk will cost a mere 
£4 million. The trouble here is that our cows milk better every year, and now 
give us more than we can drink, even though the country as a whole drinks 
half as much again as before the war. More cheese, butter, ice cream and 
milk chocolate mean a higher subsidy. 


Such strong public support for agriculture is justified by the knowledge ` 


that world food prices may rise again, perhaps next time during peace, ` + 
through the hunger of a rising world population. If world prices rise - 


subsidies will fall. In any event theis’main object is to raise the profitability 
of our farms by higher efficiency so as to make the subsidies unnecessary. 
As long as the shipping lanes are open the Canadian prairies can send us 
our daily bread. Our own moist and mild climate gives us the greenest 
grass in the world, though, in spite of new strains perfected by the 
scientists of Aberystwyth, our grass growing season remains shorter than 
in New Zealand. Grass, growing or conserved, and grass-eating livestock, 
- are the best bet at present for a self-supporting home agriculture. But 
ability to do without a subsidy will depend, especially in the case of cattle, 
on closer contact between the hills of the north and west for breeding 
and the lowlands for fattening. 

Sheep are coming back into popularity on this basis—hardy, milky ewes 
from the Scottish and Welsh borders-and meaty rams from the southern 
downlands. Flocks must be self reliant at lambing and other times. And 
wool is coming into its own again, through its Marketing Board. British 
wool commands higher prices than any other in the world, except merino; 
and marketing costs are lower than in Australia. 

A time may be approaching when the protein from grass will not have 
to be made fit for human consumption through cattle or sheep. Already 
a machine can extract the protein from leaves in concentrated form for 
animal food. 

Pigs and poultry, on which the small dairy farmer relies for his second 
and third strings, depend largely on imported or coarse grains, such as 
barley. Forturiately our climate and soils are in general more suited to 
-barley and oats'than to wheat. Hence the encouragement given to the grow- 
ing of these crops, to save the present huge bill for imported feeding stuffs. 


Unfortunately the better we farm, in response to encouragement, the lower _ 


prices are likely to be at a bumper harvest, and the quicker the Government 
must turn off the subsidy tap to save the public pocket. This hits especially 
hard the small man whose own labour makes a bill he cannot cut. The 
harder he works the lower his return often is. In the poultry world the 
most striking success in the last few years has been in the raising of young 
table birds on a vefy large scale—the broiler industry—combined with 
wholesale slaughterhouse and packaging methods borrowed from Chicago. 
Such innovations point the way to farming without subsidy, already possible 
for the large firm specializing in a few lines. If small farmers are to remain 
in the majority as at present, they will only do so by being closely knit in 
a co-operative system which will do more than marKet their crops and 
stock. It will provide finance for the purchase of stock, as the Fatstock 
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Marketing Corporation is now doing; it will supply contractors and _ 
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machinery on a much wider scale than at present; it will lay down produc- 
tion quotas, as the Hops Board.does now; and will supervize every farming 
operation from seed time to harvest, just as a big grass drying plant 
supervizes the green crops it has contracted to buy. In other businesses 
amalgamation seems the order of the day. In farming co-operation of some 
sort may be an alternative. It is the only one in sight. 


ANTHONY DELL 


SLUMS 


HIS record of a Northern dockland slums in 1938 still applies to hun- 

dreds of thousands of houses. In some areas only a small percentage 

of the tenants are English, and the standards of hygiene and good 
living conditions are about equal to that of darkest Africa. The smell of 
one of these filthy bug infested dwellings once experienced is never for- 
gotten. Delaney’s Court was locally known as the “Muck Hole.” It was 
typical of many others, some of which still exist. The Court was about 
18 feet wide and 80 feet deep. It comprised 12 dwellings, six on each 
side. There were narrow footpaths and the street was paved with: setts. 
Across the top end of the Court was a terrace of six filthy W.Cs. open to 
all. It closed the Court in. There were five Courts like this, all back to back, 
therefore there was no through ventilation, no yards nor outbuildings. The 
houses were three-storeys high and had one window to each floor. They 
were very old. The brickwork had been dark red but a hundred years of 
dockland smoke had made them a uniform black. No. 3 Delaney’s Court 
was typical of the rest, 60 of them comprising one area. The mortar in the 
joints of the brickwork had perished to a depth of three-eighths of an 
inch and; therefore, in driving rain there was percolating dampness in the 
front wall. The woodwork had at some time been painted, but it was now 
impossible to tell what the colour had been. Some of the windows had card- 
board inserted where panes of glass were missing. Three worn stone steps 
led up to the front door which opened directly into the living-room. It 
was the only door in the house. The woman tenant appeared to be about 
50. Her dirty cotton blouse was open at the neck. I would not like to 
guess how long it was since she bad had a bath, but the condition of her 
hands, arms and neck showed she had not washed that morning. Her dark 
hair was matted and hung down ending in sharp points. Her features in- 
dicated heavy drinking. She did not speak and, in fact, took little notice 
of me even after the Sanitary Inspector had explained the purpose of my 
visit. A folder supplied by the authorities informed me, amongst other 
things, that the tenant was named O’Liffey and was a dock labourer. The 
rent was 12s. 6d. per week. There were four children—Pat aged 16 was a 
van boy, Eileen a daughter aged 15 worked in a pickle factory, and two 
boys Mick and Desmond aged 12 and 10 were at school. The solitary living- 
room served the purpose of kitchen, scullery and wash-house combined. 
The size was about 12 feet by 15 feet. There was a washing copper or 
boiler in the corner surrounded by a brick wall. It had a fire and steam was 
issuing from under the lid. 
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The dilapidated fireplace was a Yorkshire range with an oven and 
, seemed to be functioning. On the mantel shelf over was an alarm clock and 
several tins. In a small recess formed in the back wall was a dirty chipped 
stoneware sink with a cold water tap over. Above this were shelves hold- 
ing shaving tackle, a broken mirror, cups, saucers and plates. The floor of. 
the living-room was covered with a dirty oil cloth, holed in places. I do 
not think it had ever been washed over since it was laid down, and there 
were rat holes in the corners. The furniture consisted of a deal table in the 
centre on which were still the dishes and remains of breakfast, three 
ordinary wooden chairs and a form. A broken and very dirty cupboard 
stood in a recess by the side of the fireplace. There was a rug in front of 
the fire matted almost solid with dirt. The walls had at one time been 
colour washed; patches of plaster had peeled off them as well as the 
ceiling, exposing brickwork and laths. The smell was distinct but almost 
indescribable. A mixture of sweat, dirt and dirty clothing. But there was 
also another very distinctive smell—that of infestation by bed bugs. The 
stairs, open to the two upper floors, went direct from the living-room. The. 
space under the stairs was a store for coals, firewood, buckets and brushes 
and a home for rats. There was no covering on the stairs and the handrail 
was sticky with dirt. The first floor bedroom contained a metal double 
bedstead on which was a mattress, bolster and pillows. The exposed tick- 
ing was black with dirt. Some dirty grey blankets and a ragged canvas 
overlay comprised the bed clothes. There was also a mattress on the floor 
having similar coverings. The floor boards were bare and appeared never 
to have been washed. Over this floor had. crawled several generations of 
children who had performed their natural functions followed perhaps by 
a wipe with a rag. The fireplace was plugged with newspapers. This bed- 
room was occupied by the father and mother, and the eldest girl slept on 
the mattress, All the children had been conceived and were born in this 
bedroom; there had also been two still births. There was a chair without a 
back and in the recess formed by the projecting fireplace was an upturned 
packing case covered with canvas. On the packing case were three of those 
highly coloured statuettes, the Virgin and Child flanked by two Saints. 
A small sixpenny oil lamp was lighted in front of the figures. My atten- 
tion was attracted to movement on the central figure. Yes! there were bed 
bugs running up and down the centre-piece, doubtless attracted by the heat 
and smell of the oil lamp. On the walls were pasted highly coloured pictures 
portraying religious symbols. The walls had at one time been papered; it 
now hung in patches. These walls were covered with a distinct pattern 
as if someone had dipped a brush in brown sienna and drawn circular 
markings all over it. This was called “thumbing” and was done by squash- 
ing bugs with the thumb in a sweeping circular movement. On the ceiling 
were black sooty circular markings where efforts had been made to burn 
the bugs out of the cracks with a lighted candle. Bed bugs are most lively at 
night. They do not jump, but crawl over the ceilings and drop down on 
the bed when in search of a meal, flat, brown, crawly things about the 
shape and size of a ladybird. There could be no privacy in this bedroom. 
Father, mother and daughter must have dressed and undressed openly if 
they did so at all. A chamber utensil under the bed suggested its nightly use 
for all purposes. There was little that the daughter, aged’ 15, would not 
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know in connection with birth, deaths and procreation. The three boys 
slept in one bed in the bedroom on the top floor. The conditions were 
similar to those described in the bedroom below, plus evidence of a leak- 
ing room which had brought down patches of the plastered ceiling. Dis- 
“carded clothes were hung on nails driven into the walls. None of the 
windows in any of these rooms would open, the sashcords had gone long 
ago and the sashes had been nailed up. Fleas were abundant and there 
were signs of rats and mice in all the rooms. 

” In one of the adjoining houses the tenant produced a large bowl. He re- 
moved the cover and showed me a mass of squirming black beetles; there 
must have been over a thousand of them. He knew I was coming round ` 
and had swept them up from the floors on the night before and kept them 
to show me. He was a decent ex-naval man and complained bitterly about 
the bad conditions in which he and his family were condemned to live. The 
O’Liffey family all had their mid-day meals outside, so Mrs. O’Liffey 
had most of the day to herself. One hesitates in attempting to describe the 
condition of the six outside W.Cs. which comprised the only lavatory 
accommodation for the 12 houses. They had once been privies but had 
compulsorily been converted into W.Cs. on the introduction of the water 
carriage system. The wooden seats had been broken off long ago. The walls, 
floors and fitments were extremely filthy. The doors were secured by string. 
It did not seem to be anyone’s job to keep these places clean; possibly 
. some of the tenants occasionally flushed one out with a bucket of water, 
and a broom, or this may have been done by the Corporation scavengers. 
No ordinary decent person could possibly use them; hence the use of 
chamber utensils which appeared to be general. The tenants emptied them 
into the nearest street gulley. 


The evidence of my eyes gives support to the following conclusions: 


(1) In these areas there was no parental control after the children had 
grown up and not much before. 


(2) Promiscuity was common, therefore many of the children did not 
know their own fathers. 


(3) Incest was not unknown. Cases came before the local Court. 


(4) Infantile mortality was very high, and infectious diseases such as 
tuberculosis, diphtheria, measles, whooping cough, ring-worm and 
impetigo very common. 

(5) As regards infantile mortality in the slums, the Ministry of Health 
made a check some time ago. When the death rate for England 
and Wales was 57 per 1,000, in certain selected slum areas it 
reached 121 per ‘1,000. Thus slums mean a death rate which may 
equal that of a battle-field. 


Where no proper segregation of the sexes is possible, conditions-such as 
these are sure to exist. The low standard of living, the absence of hygiene 
and ventilation, the filth and degradation invite disease and death. 

There is no need for a Royal Commission to find the principal breeding 
ground of sexual perfersion. The impact of trained Public Health Officers, 
Women Health Visitors, Maternity Hospitals and Children’s Welfare 
Clinics, are all having considerable effect’on these bad conditions, but the 
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greatest problem of them all is slum clearance. These improved facilities 
with better education will counteract the bad effects of many generations 
of ignorance .and neglect, but it is too much to expect that the evils of 
several generations will be remedied in one. 

Å WiLuiam T. BOWMAN 


A NATIONAL LANGUAGE FOR INDIA ? 


N India the most unexpected subjects have a way of erupting suddenly 

. into politics. Thus in recent months the apparently practical question 

of whether to replace English by Hindi as the official language of the 
Union, and if so when, has become tie subject of bitter dissension between 
the North and the South, dissension carried on occasion to grotesque lengths, 
At one extreme we have protagonists of Hindi like the Socialist leader, 
Dr. Lohia, organizing a “Banish English Week” and urging people to take 
out processions and erase English names from signboards. And on the 
other side, in the South there is the incongruous picture of the erstwhile 
extreme nationalist, Mr. C. R. Rajagopalachari, emerging as the champion 
of English and talking about the threatened disintegration of India if 
Hindi is adopted as the official languege. The Education Minister of Madras 
is reported to have received an anonymous threat of assassination if Hindi 
should be introduced in Madras schools even as an optional subject. Yet 
it is of the utmost importance that the whole language question should be 
considered dispassionately and settled once for all. Not only is the future . 
unity of the country, both political ard cultural, bound up with the develop- 
ment of a national language, but also the position given to English must 
affect India’s contacts with the outside world. Moreover the whole - 
educational system is involved; and the present uncertainty is affecting the 
educational standards of those now growing up to provide the technicians 
and educated man-power of the next generation. 

When the British left India in 1947 the most striking fact about the 
language situation was that practically the whole of the country’s 
administration, professional life and higher education was being conducted 
in a language understood by barely 1 per cent of the people—namely 
English. The ordinary peasant could not send a telegram or deal with 
officialdom in any way without employing an interpreter. He was virtually 
debarred from taking part in loca. or national politics; and if he was 
charged in a court of law he could not even understand the evidence 
brought against him. The blame for this state of affairs was placed by 
nationalist opinion, of course, on the British. They, it was said, had intro- 
duced English education as a mears of training baboos for their offices; 
and ever since Macaulay’s famous minute which first proposed devoting 
the funds available for education to the spread of “English learning,” they 
had pursued this policy at the expense of “Indian learning.” It was generally 
overlooked that the staunchest supporters of English in the nineteenth 
-century had been the Indian nationalists themselves, such as Ram Mohan 
Roy, who saw in it a means of access to Western ideas. And indeed it is 
hard to see how the evolution to independence could have taken place 
without this influence. However this may be, it was clear that in the new 
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democracy based on universal suffrage the people must have access to the 
language of government and higher education. Nor was it possible to 
envisage that everybody should learn English. Universal literacy was’ going 
to be difficult enough to achieve in any case, and was unthinkable in any- 
thing but an Indian language. It therefore seemed inevitable to Ghandi and 
the other nationalist leaders that the supremacy of English must go. 

But what was to take its place? The linguistic pattern of India is much 
more complicated than that of other multi-lingual countries like the 
U.S.S.R. or Switzerland. In fact the 1951 census lists over 800 languages 
and dialects; most of these dialects spoken by small minorities. One hundred 
and sixteen for instance are Tibetan or Chinese dialects spoken by a few 
people on the north-east border. But this still leaves 13 main languages, 
spoken (except for Urdu, the language .of the Muslims) in fairly compact 
areas. These are now known as the regional languages. Of these Hindi and 
Urdu together account for about 40 per cent of the population. (Hindi and 
Urdu are very closely related and differ mainly in having different scripts.) 
Another seven are North Indian languages more or less closely related to _ 
Hindi. But there are also the four main South Indian languages, which are 
quite distinct. 

In these circumstances the only solution seemed to be that the regional 
languages should be used in their own areas for official purposes and as 
the medium of instruction in schools, and that every effort should be made 
to develop Hindi (on the ground that it is spoken by more people than any 
other single language) into a truly national language so that it could. 
eventually be used as the official language of the Union. The 
new Constitution, therefore, which came into force in 1950, laid down 
that each state could choose Hindi or the relevant regional language as its 
official language. Hindi was to become the official language of the Union 
after a preparatory period of fifteen years during which English was to 
continue. Meanwhile every effort was to be made to promote the growth 
of Hindi into the accepted medium of pan-Indian communication. The 
15 years are now slipping by, and as 1965 approaches it is becoming 
obvious that the matter of producing a national language to order is not 

~ simple. An “Official Language Commission,” appointed by the Union 
Government to consider the progress made, has reported recently, and has 
focused attention on some of the difficulties, and also made it clear 
that the political agitation of the anti-Hindi South is not entirely without 
foundation. i 

One obstacle is common to all the Indian languages. Owing to the 
supremacy of English in the last 100 years there are practically no 
terms in any~of them for the modern sciences, or even for administration, 
diplomacy, law, etc. This deficiency affects not only administration and 
public life but also the teaching of almost every subject beyond the most 
elementary stages. The problem of coining or adapting new words is 
being tackled for Hindi by a specially formed Hindi Division of the Union 
Ministry of Education, with the help of numerous expert committees, and 
for the regional languages by many official and non-official bodies. The 
Hindi Division hopes to have listed 300,000 basic terms for the major 
sciences and arts by 1960. Nevertheless the Official Language Commission 
points out the need for much greater co-ordination and the desirability 
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of using the same terms as far as possible in all languages. Things are not 
helped -by the fact that several states have put out their own lists of. 
Hindi terms for ordinary administration, nor by. an ultra-patriotic tendency 
to use long Sanscrit words in order to avoid at all costs adopting an 
English word. In spite of this difficulty the change to the regional languages 
in the states is going ahead. Some states, like Madhya Pradesh, which had 
a particularly enthusiastic chief minister, took the plunge quite early by 
simply directing that all government business should be done in the regional 
language after a certain date. On the whole it worked well, most people 
being pleased that baboo English had given way to a language in which 
even clerks could express themselves. Other states like Bombay are still 
using only English; but since the reorganization of the states’ boundaries 
last year, as a result of which they now correspond closely with linguistic 
areas, the pace will no doubt quicken. Madras has recently decided to 
change to Tamil. 

In the field of education much more importance is now given to the 
regional languages. Almost all schools now have Hindi or the regional 
language as the medium of instruction for general subjects (where previously 
it was English); and some of the Universities too have changed over, at 
any rate for arts subjects, despite an acute shortage of text books and of 
staff competent to lecture in Indian languages. These are in any case 
temporary problems. The next generation will know their own regional 
language much better than English. In ordinary social intercourse one 
notices already a much greater use of Indian languages among educated 
people who a few years ago would have used English. 

The problem of changing to Hindi at the all-India level is proving much 
more difficult. For one thing, in the huge complex of Central Government 
departments the purely technical problems are much greater. Until recently 
there was not even a standardized keyboard for Hindi typewriters. And 
there are the special problems_of government agencies, like the railways 
and post offices, which serve the whole of India and will presumably have 
to deal with each region in its own language while carrying on their 
internal work in Hindi. The language of the law courts is a problem on 
its own. The Constitution recognizes that any change from English here 
will need very thorough preparation, and therefore excepts this field from 
the 15 years’ time limit. The crux of the matter, of course, is that Hindi 
is not the mother tongue of a large proportion of those involved. And 
since government service still provides the most rewarding and worthwhile 
career to the best brains of the country it is understandable that South 
Indians (and to a less extent Bengalis, whose language is also not closely 
related to Hindi) should feel apprehensive that they will be at a permanent 
disadvantage, especially in matters of selection and promotion. The question 
of recruitment to the all-India government services is especially tricky, 
since the all-India competitive examination, on which it has always been 
based, will become very difficult when higher education takes place in 
the regional languages. 

These considerations are the basis, in so far as it has a logical basis, of 
the agitation in the South, and have led even the Congress Government of 
Madras to propose that English and Hindi should be made joint official 
languages. Others, like Mr. Rajagopalachari and Sir Mirza Ismail, the 
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former Prime Minister of Mysore, go much further and want the Constitu- 
tion to be so amended that English shall continue as the official language 


_indefinitely. Unfortunately the Dravida Kazhagam, a party of extremists 


bi 


some of whom want Madras to break off from India and form a Tamil- 
speaking state with North Ceylon, is exploiting the subject for its own 
ends; and wild talk of Hindi as an instrument by which the North can 
oppress the South comes in handy. As a result of all this pressure this 
year’s session of the All-India-Congress party attempted a compromise by 
agreeing that English may have to continue to be used after 1965. And 
here for the moment the matter rests. 

One thing of value seems to have emerged from the controversy—a new 
recognition of the need to keep English as a second language even after 
Hindi becomes the national language. It is undeniable that the standard 
of English reached in the schools has fallen enormously in the last 10 
years, largely because of the change to the regional languages as the 
medium of instruction. The Universities are also being affected, even those 
which still teach in English, because of the law standard of new entrants. 
As a result it is now rare to find a graduate who can write simple English 
correctly. This state of affairs has begun to alarm even the staunchest 
supporters of Hindi, for the country’s development plans depend on a 
supply of technicians and scientists who can in the near future only be 
trained through the medium of English. The more broad-minded leaders, 
like Mr. Nehru, also realize the value of keeping an open door to Western 
ideas and contacts, which in the circumstances only English can do. 
Education Departments are therefore now urging schools to teach English 
as a compulsory subject for at least six years, whereas a year or two ago 
they were content to let it be optional. It is also being realized that modern 
methods of foreign language teaching are needed, and an institute is soon 
to be established at Hyderabad, probably with the help of the British 
Council, to train teachers of English. The pattern that seems likely to 
emerge, therefore, when the smoke has died down, is: Hindi at the all- 
India level, whether or not the 15 years’ limit is adhered to; a much 
greater use of the regional languages in their own areas; and English as a 
widely understood subsidiary language. It is to be hoped that some such 
solution will soon be agreed to. ; 
Poona. © RHONA GHATE 
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THE CENTENARY OF BRITISH COLUMBIA 


RITISH COLUMBIA celebrates its centenary anniversary this year. 
It was officially created a colony when James Douglas, Governor of 
the Crown colony of Vancouver, and Matthew Baillie Begbie, a 
lawyer, arrived at Fort Langley on the Fraser River on November 19, 1858. 
Here they supervized the constitutional birth of the youngest member of 
the British colonies. Douglas installed Begbie as the only judge on the 
mainland west of the Rockies, and after Douglas was given a royal 
commission from Begbie, the new colony was merged with Vancouver 
Island to form the newly created British Columbia under the governorship 
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of Douglas. Thus a new colony was born with a faint salute of muskets 
and cannons. 

Although Douglas and Begbie had proclaimed a colony on paper, they 
were faced with.the tremendous task of shaping the political structure of 
the new territory which was isolated from British rule by the oceans while 
a wide stretch of continent separated it from the nearest British colonies. 
Therefore Douglas had to administer his self-made laws until the British 
Government could make alternative arrangements. It was indeed a critical 
time as there were enough foreigners looking for gold on the bank of the 
Fraser to take the law into their own hands. Fortunately, little gold was 
found and most foreigners withdrew. But in the autumn of 1860 four gold 
explorers rushed forward into the upper creeks of the Fraser where no 
white man had ever been. Here they found full ounce gold nuggets in the 
sand. The following spring this brought a wave of gold seekers from all 
parts of the American continent. But the uneven terrain made it difficult 
for them to reach their destination as the only feasible route was by a long 
detour up the Harrison River, then across inland lakes and portages back 
to the Fraser River at Lillooet and across the Cariboo plateau and into 
the westernmost parts of the Rockies. Here the goldminers built the town ` 
of Barkerville on Williams Creek. 

In order that the people of Barkerville would not starve through being 
isolated from the coast Douglas had the 381-mile long Cariboo Road built 
up the Fraser canyon, across the Cariboo and hence to Barkerville at a 
cost of $1,250,000 which he borrowed without legal authority. This road 
carried all kinds of transport, and brought the first white population to 
the far west. It was maintained for half a century and provided the founda- 
tions when a new road was built in the 1920’s. However, British Columbia 
did not-participate in the Confederation declared in Eastern Canada in 
1867 until the Canadian Pacific Railway blasted its way through the 
Rockies and the canyon to reach the west coast in 1885, thus linking the 
colony firmly to the eastern provinces. When motor vehicles came into 
existence, highways were blasted across the three mountain ranges from 
east to west. Even today the physical structure of British Columbia offers 
‘ the same tasks as it did a hundred years ago—that of blasting channels 
through solid rock to make highways to the east. 

Though there is still much to be done before British Columbia is com- 
pletely conquered physically, her population has continued to grow and 
today she makes an important contribution towards the nation’s economy. 
Covering an area of just over three times the size of the British Isles, the 
Province has a population of about 1.5 million, the majority of whom 
live on the lower mainland and on Vancouver Island, but concentrations 
are found in the Kootenay and Okanagan areas. The remainder of the 
Province is almost devoid of population. Its Jevel of population is growing 
faster than in any other province, the increase being 6.3 per cent between 
1956 and 1957, while the increase for the rest of Canada was only 3.2 per 
cent. The Royal Commission on Canada’s Economic Prospects estimates 
that the population will be over three million by 1975. he next 10 years 
is likely to see a drift of population northwards with the development of 
mining, gas and oil in the north and north-east, and the opening up of 
road and rail communications. 
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Moreover, the residents of British Columbia have one of the highest 
standards of living in the world, and surpasses the other provinces in the 
amount spent per capita. Furthermore, they enjoy a high standard of public 
welfare services. This prosperity has, of course, been brought about through 
increased industrial production, which rose from $529 million in 1945 to 
$1,740 million in 1956. The mainstay of the economy is still natural 
resources, such as forest and forest products, mining, agriculture, fishing, 
oil and natural gas, though secondary industries are being established. The 
. forest industries form the most important sector of the economy. They 
range from logging to sawmilling, veneer production, newsprint and pulp 
mills, and employ 70,000 workers. In 1956 their products were valued at 
$628,586,000. It is estimated that the forest industries will provide products 
to the value of $1,347 million annually by 1975 and will employ 111,000 
people. Outside Canada the expanding markets for these products will be 
mainly the United States and the United Kingdom. Mining is the other ` 
important sector of the economy, and in 1956 production was valued at 
$189 million. The Province produces most of Canada’s zinc and lead, and 
some of its copper, while gold and silver are produced as by-products. Last 
year a fall in metal prices caused some depression in the industry, although 
metals account for 15 per cent of the export. However, extensive surveys 
are being carried out in the north with the view of opening up new mines 
once the world demand for metals increases. 

Natural gas, oil and coal are important natural resources of power. Oil 
is used in some of the small Diesel stations in isolated areas, and British 
Columbia Electric is building a 1,2 million h.p. thermal station which will 
use natural gas. The first four of six units of this station should be com- 
pleted by 1963 or 1964. Moreover, the first oil wells~started continuous 
production in June 1956, and a natural gas pipeline from the Peace River 
area to Vancouver and the United States border was completed in 
September 1957. It is operated by the West coast Transmission Company 
and carries 400 million cubic feet a day. Oil is refined at Dawson, but no 
pipeline exists yet from the oilfields. There are 18 oil and 118 gas producing 
wells. It is likely that the Peace River area will in future become a large 
producer of oil and gas. 

The other important natural resource is the fishing industry, which 
employs 15,000 people and has a fleet of 7,000 ships. Salmon is the chief 
source of income, accounting for $44.3 million out of a total of $67.5 
million in 1956, but other important sources are herrings, halibut and sole. 
Within the next 25 years present landings are expected to double. On the 
other hand only 4,538,881 acres of the Province’s land is farmed, although 
another 4,615,000 acres of potential farmland exists, mainly in the Peace 
River area, if large-scale reclamation is carried out. Most of the farming 
regions specialize in the cultivation of one particular crop or the raising 
of livestock. The farmers’ greatest problem is the shortage of labour as - 
most young people are leaving the land for better paid jobs. 

Apart from developing these natural resources a number of secondary 
industries are beéng established in the Province, and many of them are 
already competing with the industrial centres of Ontario for the eastern 
Canadian markets. Western Canada’s first important pig iron and steel- 
smelting plant is being constructed at Kimberley by the Consolidated 
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Mining and Smelting Company. It will have an initial output of between 
100 and 150 tons of pig iron a day. All these developments have been made 
possible because hydro-electric resources have doubled in the last 10 years 
and capacity is now about three million horsepower. Still British Columbia 
is only beginning to make use of its water resources, Potential hydro-electric 
power, apart from that in the north-east, is estimated at 35 million horse- 
power, and schemes are in hand for developing much of this unused power. 
At Kitimat a tributary of the Fraser is diverted westwards and downwards, 
and the British Columbia Electric is boring a second tunnel through 
Mission Mountain at Bridge_River. 

Within a hundred years of her birth British Columbia is emerging as 
Canada’s second important industrial centre, and it is big business in every 
industry except agriculture. At present the Province is experiencing an 
unprecedented development, which is likely to continue for several years 
providing present economic conditions prevail. Nevertheless, the mainstay 
of the economy remains primarily dependent on the Province’s own natural 
resources and the ability to exploit them. Therefore, most of the secondary 
industries now being established are designed to use the materials of the 
natural resources. Despite the consideratle progress already made, there 
is still much physical work ahead before full use can be made of British 

_Columbia’s resources., 7 E. H. RAWLINGS 


CARIBBEAN COCKPIT 


HEN you stand on the crumbling terrace of Henri Christophe’s 
mighty palace of San Souci a dozen miles inland from Cape Haitien, 

on the northern coast. of the Black Republic, a rich alluvial plain 
stretches before you for miles to the south, east and west. Behind you rise 
foothills, sharply ascending to the mountains, atop the highest of which 
stands the famous Citadel, built by the negro potentate at the cost of, 
as some say, the lives of a hundred thousand slave-workers. In all history 
the only parallel to this stupendous and tragic accomplishment is the 
construction of the Egyptian Pyramids. But life has always been cheap in 
Haiti. It is as cheap today as ever, though the sacrifice is now not to strife 
but to hunger. As you read this scores are slowly dying of starvation and 
the diseases due to ill-nutrition. Yet it is by no means certain that the 
time will not come, as it has come in the rast, when desperation will drive 
these sufferers to acts such as made Haiti the cockpit of the Caribbean 
less than two-centuries ago. Today’s rumblings may be the prelude to 
another storm. Twice in the last two-score years conditions have been such 
that American military forces have had to take over. It is altogether 
probable that may happen again. Yet the production potential of the 
northern third of the island of Santo Domingo-Columbus’s Hispaniola—is 
probably greater than any approximate area on earth. The incredibly rich 
alluvial plain you see before you from the ruins of San Souci, which was 
built on a hillock by ten thousand of Christophe’s slaves, was covered once - 
- with abundantly productive sugar, cotton and cocoa plantations which . 
brought the French planfers at one period more than half a billion dollars ~ 
of annual profits. Nobles of France lived ir a luxury like that of decadent 
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Rome. Some of the great estates were worked by overseers for the benefit 
of landlords similarly profligate in France. 

High, wide and handsome beyond the farthest flights of your fancy 
was the manner of existence of the French planters of Haiti, then known 
as San Dominique. You can see here and there if you ride across the plain 
toward yonder distant mountains that cut the island in half the ruins of 
some of the great estates, crumbled masonry, tangles of rusted metal which 
was the cunningly-wrought grills of the noble entrances, here and there 
a patch of courtyard adorned as were the patios of the houses of Pompeii. 
More than half a million slaves served the French nobles of San Dominique, 
which is about the area of the State of Vermont. They were treated worse 
than animals, being much less valuable. A favourite diversion of the 
planters when in a jocular mood was a kind of ghastly game of bowls. 
Slaves were buried in the ground up to their necks, in the shape of a set 
of ten-pins. The “bowling” was done by iron cannon-balls. The centre of 
hilarity, was the town, known then as Cap Francois, today Cap Haitien. 
It is supposed to have been founded by Columbus. It was the most lurid 
spot in a lurid community, a community where, as in Brussels on the eve 
of Waterloo, joy was unconfined, and the limit was the broad blue sea 
round about. There was a casino. You can contemplate its site today. The 
ground floor was the dance-hall and bar. Upstairs were the gaming rooms 
and —other rooms. In these “hostesses” entertained. They were mulattos 
mostly, selected from all San Dominique for their comeliness of face and 
form. Every planter had his harem of such, varying in size according to 
his means. They, also had their white wives. These were not, of course, 
brought to the casino, but they had, naturally, interests of their own. The 
casino was owned by an old French soldier, Francois. He lacked three 
fingers of his right hand, an eye and his left ear, lost in the cause of 
la patrie. He became, so they say, a millionaire—at least in francs—out 
of the casino, but his heart was large and warm, and, in secret of course, 
he aided many a broken outcast black. The mulattos then, as now, were 
contemptuous of those blacks. They were a kind of middle class, but closer 
to the planters by many ties, and in the storm to come they sided with 
them, and were, by the thousands, destroyed with them. 

The negro population of San Dominique outnumbered the whites by 
more than 20 to one, but no people anywhere at any time in history 
have been held in deeper contempt than these by their French masters. 
If they fell ill or were injured at work, as often happened, no white doctor 
would so much as look at them. He himself would have fallen into 
ill-repute if he had. The worst thing that could be said of anybody in 
the island of San Dominique in the latter part of the eighteenth century 
was to call him “un ami de les noirs.” But the drums were commencing 
to beat across the plain and through the jungle. Many slaves had managed 
to escape and in the depths of the woods the soldiery could not find them. 
As a matter of fact, they did not try very hard. There were plenty more. 
That these refugees could stir up trouble was no more anticipated by the 


` 


nobles of San Dominique than that Louis XVI and Marie Antoinette would ` 


go to the guillotine by the nobles of France. Tom-tom, tom-titty-tom, 
tom-titty-titty-titty-tom-titty-tom, went the drums. Even today, if you are up 
in the hills at Petion, above Port au Prince, you can hear the drums at night, 
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every night. You do not know what they are saying, any more than the 


French planters knew, or cared. They may be conveying no more than” 


some neighbourhood gossip, or they may be telling of the latest riot in 
Port au Prince. The language they are.using will in any case be that of 
150 years ago. Or, for the matter of that, the same as used in the African 
jungle a thousand years ago. Every negro read the tale, and reads it today, 
as easily as the experienced telegrapher the Morse Code, as easily as his 


forbears in the ancient forests read it. There was in it, in the days of the . 


French glory of San Dominique, that which boded ill for the white man. 
Who knows what it may be saying of these very nights? 

Haiti is the cockpit of the Caribbean. And in rising tempo over mountain 
and- plain the drums sent the story of the white man’s cruelty 
to the blacks, the story that inspired and fomented the worst— 
and .the only successful—slave uprising in history, to turn luxury, beauty 
and opulence into terror and destruction and death, and to make of 
San Dominique such a place as is best described by the fore-going term. 
In spreading fury the voodoo orgies worked the blacks into ever-maddeniag 
frenzy. Deep in the subconsciousness of everyone was—aye, and remains 
to this day—-the hatred of the white man, born of the rape of the jungle 
villages, the desecration of the jungle gods, and the years of servitude in 
a far land that followed. The volcano was rumbling, its portents now too 
clear to be disregarded even by the most arrogant of the planters. It was 
evident that widespread revolt only waited upon competent leadership. 
A few planters abandoned everything and fled to America, in some cases 
to English Jamaica. But most waited too long. Then came the fall of the 
Bastille, finally the beheading of the French sovereigns. All of it was 
reported by the drums to the half million blacks of San Dominique. 

The’ 30,000 French of San Dominique were done for. In 793 the 
Assembly of the Revolution decreed the freeing of the slaves. The military 
commanders refused to obey. The drums announced the opening of revolt, 
worst of its kind in all history. For the blacks had found their leader, 
even Toussaint l’Ouverture—‘‘the Opener.” The Assembly, too, appointed 
him to military command of San Dominique, though all the French scorned 
the appointment. But Toussaint’s power over the blacks was absolute, and 
second only to it was that of his two principal lieutenants, Jean Jacques 
Dessalines and the ex-slave Henri Christophe. But, Napoleon having 
abrogated the degree of freedom, Rochambeau arrived with a great fleet 
and army -and Toussaint had to capitulate. The Frenchman ruthlessly 
violated every condition of the capitulation, every truce, and slaughtered 
right and left. But there were many blacks who had not surrendered. They 
held French prisoners. And as Rochambeau massacred 500 negroes in a 
single day, in retaliation the blacks mercilessly killed an equal number of 
French hostages. 

But Rochambeau could not long prevail. The climate allied itself with 
the blacks against him, and yellow fever dissipated his army. Napoleon 
sent LeClerc, his brother-in-law, out to suffer the same fate. All he 
achieved was the treacherous kidnapping of L’Ouverture, who was con- 
. demned by Napoleon to die in an Alpine dungeon. Dessalines followed 
Toussaint, proclaiming himself James I, Emperor of Haiti. This was the 
original native name, restored by the blacks in place of the French San 
Dominique. Henri Christophe was next in power. 


A 
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Haiti was no longer harassed by the French, for Napoleon had sold 
Louisiana to the United States and there were few French left in the island. 
But a rival to Dessalines had set himself up in the southern part, beyond 
the mountain ranges, Alexander Petion. He was a mulatto, therefore 
traditionally hostile to the blacks. He ordered Dessalines to relinquish the 
imperial title and call himself simply “Governor-General of the North.” 
But ‘power had, as usual, corrupted the negro potentate and he refused. 
Civil war recommenced, and Dessalines, his tyranny passing all bounds, 
was killed by his own soldiers. : 

Yet, unspeakable as were his deeds, he is considered a national hero 
today, and his statue stands in the market-place of Cap Haitien. The 
Haitians will tell you that he was no more ruthless than Rochambeau, or. 
than the husband of Pauline Bonaparte, LeClerc, and that is true enough. 
Perhaps at no period of modern history anywhere was human life cheaper 
than in Haiti at the beginning of the nineteenth century. 

The people now turned to Henri Christophe and asked him to be 
President. True to precedent, he refused, and proclaimed himself “Henri I, 
King of Haiti.” Rapidly his arrogance and his ruthlessness grew. He killed 
men for no more than disagreeing on trifles. He drove the slaves, in building 
San Souci andthe mountaintop Citadel, as the French had driven them, 
if not worse. And although his plans for the economic and cultural 
aggrandizement of his country made sense and were feasible, considering 
the labour he had at command, megalomania presently dominated his 
every, thought and act. Yet he had books and art treasures brought from 
Europe, he established a hospital and imported from England its equip- 
ment, together with a Scottish doctor to direct it. He invited a protégé of 
the painter, Lawrence Richard Evans, to come out and live at San Souci 
in the capacity of “painter-in-ordinary” after the fashion of what he had 

‘ heard of European monarchs. 

He drove the negro labourers at such a pace that they soon realized 
they had exchanged one form of slavery for another. French servitude for 
that of one of their own kind. Production approached the most opulent 
French days when 80,000 tons of sugar was the annual output, 25,000 
hogshead of molasses and 35,000 tons of cotton, besides a large amount 
of coffee, cocoa, indigo, and rum. But the slaves were again restive. In the 
south Petion had died and Jean Pierre Boyer had replaced him. Boyer 
declared implacable war against “King” Henri, and numbers of the latter’s 
troops fled across the mountains daily to join the southern leader who was 
reputedly a benevolent leader. Hundreds of slaves, too, crept across the 
border. At last Christophe saw the game was up. Moreover, he had been ` 
seized, in one of his frenzies, with a paralysis that incapacitated him almost 
entirely. When told that the last of his army had gone over to Boyer he 
shot himself, with what is said to have been a silver bullet. The voodoo 
witch-doctors had told him, so the story goes, that no-other would be ` 
effective. ` 

Following Christophe the story of Haiti is exactly in line with what is 
happening today, though so far there is less blood-letting. But anyone 
who knows these people, is familiar with their tradition, understands only - 
too clear that it may come. In the course of threequarters of a century 

- following “King” Christophe Haiti had more than 30 rulers. None of 
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them knew a peaceful reign and few died natural deaths. One proclaimed 
himself Faustian the First. He failed to make this stick. Once a woman 
announced herself “Empress.” She was sdon disposed of. Conditions grew 
yearly worse, until in 1915 America tock over, remaining, more or less, 
until 1934. The next dozen years saw several revolutions. In 1946 
Dumarsais Estimé, a black, became President .and, with American aid, 
showed some prospect of being able to stabilize the long-embroiled little 
country. He failed largely because of the centuries-old implacable mulatto 
hostility. i 

No one can say what the future holds for Haiti, but it is as certain as 
anything can be that there will be no stabilization. If nothing else barred 
it the black-mulatto hostility can be reconciled by no means now apparent. 
If one side rules the other will certainly endeavour to overthrow it. A 
compromise-mixed-government would only mean chaos. And behind it all 
is the misery of almost nine-tenths of the peasantry, at heart as bitter 
against the opulent tenth as ever were their forbears of the eighteenth 
century. And behind, bulwarking it, keeping it ever fermenting, is the 
resentment of the progeny of a slave civilization, a subconcious conviction 
of cruelty and torment. That conviction exists, as a matter of fact, among 
all the blacks of the Caribbean area and it will never die. Decent treatment 
and a reasonable standard of living alone can keep it in abeyance, prevent 
its gaining the ascendancy and then implementing itself in some fashion 
full of potentialities not pleasant to contemplate. That is likeliest to come, 
if it ever does come, in Haiti, where the standard of living is lowest, where 
the mass is less literate and most backward culturally, and where the 
tradition of bloodshed is strongest. 

Yet of all the “tropical paradises” of all the seas none is fairer than 
this. Perfect climate, matchless scenery, leisurely living, an amiable native 
race when they are in good temper, all this combines with a strange sense 
of something “different” to make the appeal of Haiti as potent as that of 
Tahiti or of Bali. Until the recent tourist rush and the resultant lavish 
hotels built by Americans, you could live in Haiti cheaper than anywhere 
else in the Caribbean. The tourist influx has, of course, raised the general 
prices scale, just as it has in Jamaica, Puerto Rico or Trinidad. Yet there 
still remain, or did until the current troubles, plenty of small pensions 
where you could board decently for five or six dollars a day. It is a 
fascinating land, with perhaps the focal point of its allure the eerie 
strangeness of the massive ruins of that gigantic structure up there on its 
mountain pinnacle deep in the heart of the tropical forest, more than 
3,000 feet up, one end shaped like the prow of an enormous ship about 
to take off into space itsefl, the “eighth wonder of the world.” 


Marc T. GREENE 
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THE DEAD MAN 
Translated from the Swedish of Esaias Tegnér (1782-1846) 


You loved me. So when I am dead and gone 

And yet, as is likely, my name and my song 

Go on living for a while in these lands, 

Then often enough you'll meet with the demand: 
“From a man’s innermost being derives his verse: 

You knew him well; so tell us how he really was, 
Because many influential people, here and there, 
Discuss him, contradicting one another.” 

Then you think to yourself: “Yes'I knew him well, 

And from the open pages of his mind read all— 

An uproarious mind, generating its own hurt 

And finally burnt up by his own flames’ spirit, 

A touchy mind, unstable, childlike and suspicious, 

It underwent a life both beautiful and vicious. 

I did not know him as a boy; but the man’s heart 
Was torn and consumed between huge joy and huge hurt; 
Now glad as a god in the gods’ big room, 

Now low as one of the damned awaiting his doom; 
Ever youthful with his continuous ‘I want, 

He stili was devout, and generous, much experienced. 
And after many affairs, to which he freely owned, 
His heart came to its home with mine at the end. 

I accepted his love, for surely it was not to be missed, 
Since it was his warmest as it was his last, 

And the man with the widely-known name 

Eventually won his peace within my arms. 

How often~—in that embrace—he dared to speak 

Of an-‘eternal fidelity’ which he would not break! 

Yet in life it was my love which satisfied, 

And it was with my name on his lips that he died.” 


Thus you think (though of course it cannot be said), 
And then, perhaps, this paper when it’s read 

Will have a value which it does not now possess: 

From it you'll learn what your love to him was, 

And, stirred, will remember those days of ours then past, 
Will grieve if you ever turned against him in your haste. 


You loved me. So whenever you come to stand 
Beside my grave, while the longed-for spring descends 
From heaven, as it does now, and brings the shoot 
Of bud and leaf, brings birdsong, to the land about, 
Say within your heart one friendly word 
To the slumberer who lies under the earth—dead: 

_ For death itself cannot my love so break 
But, such as I am, 1 still shall hear you speak. 


6 f FRANCIS. BERRY 


LITERARY SUPPLEMENT: 


CHURCHILLIAN HISTORY 


The years 1688-1815 covered in the third volume of Sir Winston’s History 
should have given him great scope Zor his wide and distinctive talents 
as an historian. It is a period of almcst continuous warfare. King William 
ITs war against France becomes the War of the Spanish Succession, and then 
the War of the Austrian Succession. The Seven Years War supersedes both 
in extent and intensity. The War of american Independence is not ended 
before the French Revolutionary Wars begin and the Wars of Napoleon 
dominate the end of the period—a period which begins with the Boyne and 
ends with Waterloo. Three great Revol:utions—1688, .1775, 1789—all involve 
Britain ın war, with France and their influence still runs deep and strong. 
Thrown in for good measure are the two Jacobit= risings in 1715 and 1745, the 
Anglo-American war of 1812 and the unfolding panorama of Empire: Nor 
does the period covered by Sir Winston's fourch and last volume paint the 
traditional picture of the nineteenth centiry as a mere “hundred years peace.” 
One third of this volume deals with war in the Crimea, India, the United 
States, Egypt, South Africa, while the core of the book is “the great republic” 
and the war between the States which forged it, that “noblest and least 
avoidable of all the great mass conflicts.” 

All this Sir Winston loves. Both these books are about politics and war— 
and politics mainly as they influence the national capacity for making war. 
The central theme is war: its technicues, tactics, strategy, equipment, its 
topography and its problems. It has been said that to Sir Winston statesmanship 
is the art of waging war and making peace akroad, and politics the art of 
obtaining power and keeping it at home. All historical writing is partial and 
personal. Sir Winston’s pariialities are, at least, explicit. War, the expansion 
of State power, a desire to dominate, a delight in battle—these are permanent 
factors, however reprehensible, in history, and to pass them by with averted 
head is to be guilty of just as grave partiality as Sir Winston’s. And his 
harshest critics could not maintain that ke, either as historian or statesman, is 
a blind admirer of conflict and power for its own sake; his basic concept is one 
of the ultimate triumph of order and liberty—the order and liberty of the 
English-speaking ‘peoples. This last volume especially is dominated by the idea 
of fundamental similarities between Great Britain and -the United States, the 
need of the alliance, the hope of some “ultimate union.” 

For him there is no doubt as to who are the great men in these two centuries. 
They are the men of action who dominate events: Marlborough “who raised 
the British nation to a height in the world it had never before attained”; Clive 
“that vehement, tormented spirit”; Washington: Napoleon; Wellington; the 
generals of the Civil War, Sherman, Lee, Stonewall Jackson. These are the men 
who move the world. There is no place ia Sir Winston’s history for poets and 
writers, dreamers and social reformers, inventors and political philosophers. 
Samuel Johnson is barely mentioned. Gibbon is a captain in the Hampshire 
grenadiers. In the “Augustan Age of English Letters” Berkely, Hervey, Boswell 
have no part. Is a great man simply one who won the greatest battles (that is, 
those in which most people got killed)? It is not easy to avoid this melancholy 
conclusion. But it is nonsensical to criticise Sir Winston for not writing different 
history. In him the man of action and the writer are one; and this is particularly 
true in The Great Democracies, the most autobiographical volume—and the 
best—of his History. i 

Modern history, fortunately, is no lorger confined to the subjects of the 
Harrow text-books before the century began. Battles, treaties, the romance of 
empire: all very splendid in their way—but no longer enough. Sir Winston, 
understandably, has no sympathy with the self-seekers and placemen of the 
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eighteenth-century House of Commons, “Al that was keen and adventurous in 
the English character writhed under this sordid, sleepy government” he writes 
of Walpole. His views on George III have long been exploded. Bismarck is the 
brilliant, unscrupulous figure of the schoolbooks. Gordon is the shining 
Arthurian knight. In both books intellectual history is neglected. There is little 
account of religious controversy. Cultural history is severely limited. In Volume 
HI there-igs one paragraph only on the industrial revolution and nothing at 
all on its causes. There is little in Volume IV on commercial expansion and 
migration. The great debates of the American and French Revolutions are not 
described; yet these are the core and climax of the Age of Revolutions and 
dominate the nineteenth century. Surely they are more potent and interesting 
than endless, nasty and brutish campaigns on the Elbe and Potomac. An 
American radical and a French Jacobin, one feels, are as improbable and 
mysterious figures to Sir Winston as a convinced Marxist. But these, one 
suspects, are the men who make and move history long after the captains have 
departed. His definition of the “History of a People” is narrow in one other 
respect: the people themselves do not appear on his stage. Certainly the 
eighteenth century was ruled and shaped by small aristocratic groups. Certainly 
it was not until well into the nineteenth century that the masses began to be 
heard. Certainly nothing could be more dull and ephemeral than much social 
history. But somewhere in the background these English-speaking peoples did 
exist: the peasants, the traders, the frontiersmen, the Calicut merchants, the 
workers in the mills and factories of the north. And they do not exist in these 
books. 

Sir Winston’s historical vision is subjective, scrappy and partial. It is all 
these things. But what he does see and describe, he describes with all his unique 
power and clarity. Particularly in The Great Democracies, his style is as pungent 
and eloquent as ever. The old sense of urgency and drama is still there. His 
general reflections and historical parallels are fresh and pithy. His sweeping 
power of narrative dominates both books. This is exasperating and unbalanced 
history. It is also great history. And optimistic history: “the future is unknow- 
able, the past should give us hope.” i 

ROBERT BLACKBURN 


History of the English Speaking Peoples: Vol. Wi—The Age of Revolution: 
Vol. IV—The Great Democracies. By Sir Winston Churchill. Cassell. 30s. each. 


JAPAN RESTORED 


Seldom is a reviewer confronted with three books which follow one another 
in such orderly sequence as thosé here under consideration. Richard Storry 
shows how the Japanese armed forces came to secure control over national 
policy and to plunge Japan into a war which its more far-sighted statesmen 
rightly feared could only end in disaster. General Kirby and his team of 
experts describe the opening stages of that war, a period which saw the Japanese 
Army advancing from victory to victory and seemingly disproving the fore- 
bodings of the wise old Genro Saionji and a handful of others who, even in 
the dark days of September, 1940, had remained convinced of the ultimate 
defeat of Germany by Great Britain and oppdsed the German alliance accord- 
ingly. And Professor Allen’s masterly work recounts the remarkable way in 
which Japan has become once more a great world Power. 

In his very able account of the developments leading to the acquisition of 
virtual control of Japan by its Army, Mr. Storry has made good use of the 
vast volume of infermation—much of it never before available—produced in 
the course of the Tokyo War Crime trials and supplemented by the invaluable 
Saionji-Harada memoirs. The “double patriots” of the title were the extreme 
nationalists or super-patriots who, from the 1880’s onwards and more par- 
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ticularly ın the 1920’s and 1930’s, played such a pernicious part in stirring 
up natjonal sentiment and forcing the country into the forward policy which 
led to Pearl Harbour and all its fatal consequences. The Genyosha and the 
notorious Black Dragon Society, which had been formed’by these extremists 
in the early days of the ultra-nationalist movement, were largely composed 
of civilians; but although their members had, from the start, been used by 
the Army for Intelligence and other purposes on the neighbouring mainland,’ 
it was not until the 1920’s that certam of the numerous reactionary bodies 
spawned by these two organisations began to establish close working relations 
with the “young officer” groups. About this time, too, the Army leaders 
themselves began to split into cliques, each intriguing against the others, The 
results of these mtrigues and of the increasing close and baneful connection 
between the young officer groups and the civilian “double patriots” became 
particularly marked after the incursion into Manchuria in 1931, and it is in the 
unravelling and elucidating of the consequent developments that this book 
provides a story of such absorbing interest. The picture that emerges shows 
that the pace of the advance along the road to Pearl Harbour was set, not so 
much by the Army leaders as by the- proddings of their subordinates, who 
were being influenced by the civilian extremists. More surprising to many will 
be the criticism directed against the Emperor and the disregard of his wishes 
by certain military elements, who resented his liberal outlook and his attempts 
to bring the Army under control. 

It was against the Emperor’s wishes that the Army finally plunged the 
country into war, and in the first volume of The War Against Japan we are 
given a vivid picture of the campaigns in Malaya, Hong Kong, North Borneo 
and Indonesia, well illustrated with excellent maps. It is sad reading, for it 
is made painfully clear that, brilliantly as the Japanese conducted their opera- 
tions, much of their success was due to inexcusable underrating of Japanese 
military prowess. Detailed information on Japanese tactics and ability was 
available, but this, together with warnings from successive British Military 
Attachés in Tokyo and other well-placed observers, had been either ignored 
or disbelieved. As a result, disasters followed in rapid succession. It is the 
great merit of this volume that each of these tragic happenings is analysed 
with an objective lucidity not always found in official histories. 

Later volumes will carry on the story to the final defeat of Japan, and it is 
from that point, where Japan is left prostrate and seemingly beyond revival 
as a great industrial Power for many decades to come, that Professor Allen 
takes up the tale. In it he shows how, through a combination of good fortune, 
skilful management, hard work, and readiness to face unpleasant facts, Japan 
has already been restored to sound economic and financial health. 

Matcotm D. KENNEDY 
The Double Patriots. By Richard Storry. Chatto & Windus. 25s. 


The War Against Japan. Vol. I. By Major-General Kirby. H.M. Stationery Office. 
s. 


Japan's Economic Recovery. By G. C. Alien, Oxford University Press. 25s. 
GERMAN INVASION FAILURE 


Mr. Wheatley gives us an accurate account of the plan for the invasion of 
England in 1940 compiled from German official sources, showing clearly the 
lack of understanding of each other’s problems between the three fighting 
forces, their lack of co-operation and unified thinking. Germany had ample 
military forces available for the conquest of Britain, especially just after 
Dunkirk, if only they could have been landed and mainined on the broad 
front proposed by the army, stretching from Margate to the Isle of Wight with 
an auxiliary landing in Lyme Bay, provided only that the Luftwaffe and Navy 
were able to play their part. She even had most detailed plans for setting up 
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the Gestapo. Goering of course was confident that the Luftwaffe could crush 
the R.A.F., and Hitler had no doubts, but Admiral Raeder at once pointed 
out that the scheme was far beyond the resources of the German Navy. The 


Army were eventually induced to concur in a landing between Deal and: 
Brighton, the main attack concentrating on Dover. This plan did not meet- 
their minimum demands but Raeder pointed out that the preparation of the 


soar 


necessary landing craft, tugs, lighters, mine layers and mine sweepers was `.. 


straining his resources to the limit and that all other naval work on new 
ships and submarines would be held up. September:21 was arranged as the 
crucial date and Raeder was told to get on with ıt. 

The basic unit of the transport fleet was the large commercial, river barge 
normally used for carrying freight. Their engines were not powerful and they 
would require towing. Ramps had to be constructed in their bows for unloading 
troops and vehicles. Five ferry steamers were required to transport amphibians 
and submersible tanks. All these craft were slow and dependent on fine weather. 
fn addition large numbers of big motor boats, tugs, and steam trawlers must 
be provided and got to their assembly ports. Raeder suggested that invasion 
should only be considered as a last resort-to force Britain to sue for peace, and 
suggested May, 1941, as the best time. On September 4 the Naval Staff re- 
ported that the assembly of personnel and material was being successfully car- 
ried out and could be completed: in the time still available, but they emphasized 
that the operational aspects of mine laying and mine sweeping and the assembly 
æf ships at invasion ports were still dependent on weather and on the effective- 
‘ness of the air war in preventing enemy interference. The report stressed the 
inadequate training of personnel, and that the officers who were to command 
the various fleets of transports were extremely dubious about their tasks. 

There is no doubt that between July and September, 1940, Sea Lion was 
seriously considered, but between September 18 and 21 Colonel Warlimont 
made an extensive tour of the operational area and reported to Keitel and 
Jodl on the 23rd that even excluding the factor of enemy interference prepara- 
tions were not yet finished. The operation could not have been carried out on 
September 21. As the month wore on it-became increasingly evident that the 
Air Assault was not going to achieve victory or the initial situation required 
for invasion, and operation Sea Lion was shelved for the following three 


reasons: (1) failure to achieve air superiority; (2) failure to inflict such damage. 


on British economy and morale as to cause a state of relapse, and (3) German 
weakness at sea. 

_ The operational plans prepared for each branch of the armed forces ‘are 
discussed in detail in the annex, and five appendices contain operational 
instructions. There are extensive notes on sources of information and a com- 
plete bibliography. A full index and five excellent maps conclude an exhaustive 
and most readable account of this abortive scheme. ~ - 

Rosert N. Bax 
Operation Sea Lion. By Ronald Wheatley. Oxford University Press. 30s. 


LOCARNO REVISITED a 
No other director of German foreign policy except Dr. Adenauer has had 
sufficient stature to be so frequently compared with Bismarck as Gustav 


Stresemann. But while Bismarck’s creation, the-Second German Empire, was - 


only slowly and imperceptibly undermined until it broke down by the 
irresponsible dilettanti who, from the Kaiser downwards, were responsible for 
German foreign policy between 1890 and 1914, Stresemann’s work as Foreign 
Minister was quickly undone by the sub-human Yahoos who became Ger- 
many’s masters and the trained diplomats who, like Dr. Neurath, eagerly and 
obediently made themselves their tools. Stresemann died only 40-months before 
the end of the Weimar Republic whose foreign policy was so patently his life 
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work. Hitler as Chancellor reaped the benefits of Stresemann’s achievements 
the newly established international confidence in Germany and the end of 
the vindictive spirit of Versailles—and was thus able safely to prepare for his 
war of world conquest. This quick succession cast a doubt on Stresemann’s 
motives: had he been the good European so frequently depicted or did he 
consciously prepare the way for a resurrection of Germany’s military power 
—a power not necessarily combined with the brutality of the Third Reich? 
This is of course an unfair question which no historian can answer; yet 
one can understand its being raised-again and again. An objective evaluation 
of Stresemann’s character and work is therefore to be welcomed, and Fraulein 
Dr. Thimme’s brief biographical sketch deserves attention. Dr. Thimme was 
able to make full use of the unprinted material now available from the cap- 
tured German archives, and which show that Stresemann was neither as good 
nor as bad as friend and foe see him. It is a pity her study is not expanded 
beyond a bare 130 pages. Many points still remain in which the reader would 
have liked more detail. Perhaps there will still be an opportunity for the author 
to publish a full length critical biography, for she appears to have ample 
material for such a work. RICHARD BARKELEY 


Gustav Stresemann: eine politische Biographie zur Geschichte der , Weimarer 
Republic. By A. Thimme. Norddeutsche Verlagsanstalt O. Goedel, Hannover and 


Frankfurt-am-Main. 
INDIAN RELIGIONS 


Mr. Oppenhejm is an enterprising and brilliant Danish writer, who seeks 
to catch the spirit of the countries which he visits. A year or two ago he wrote 
an illuminating book on Spain which was translated into English; and now he 
has written this study of the peoples and religions of India, which has been 
well translated and conveys something of the character of the landscape, the 
peoples, the religious ceremonies and ideals. He gives a vivid word-picture of 
Benares and of the less known holy city of Puri on the Bay of Bengal, with 
its “prodigious temple” of Jagganath, the God of the Juggernaut Car. Un- 
tiringly he seeks adventure. He suffers a terrifying experience at an entertain- 
ment in the palace of one of the former Rajput States, where his princely host 
gave him to drink a “special sherbet” of Bhang, that made him senseless. He 
witnessed—surprisingly—the ceremony of Sati, performed by a widow who 
threw herself on the funeral pyre of her husband. For it seems that in the new 
Independent India the prohibitions of the British Raj have lost their force. On 
the other hand he records gratefully the “sublime trustfulness” of the Indian 
today towards Europeans, which is ewed to the amazing prestige the English 
have left behind. Sketches of places off the beaten track- have a special and 
delicate charm, as where he describes the little port of Tranquebar, south of 
Madras, which was a Danish settlement in India of the seventeenth century 
and 1s still a fragment of Denmark. Again he gives a picture of an old Jewish 
community in Cochin on the Malabar Coast, and describes that settlement 
which traditionally goes back to the trading expeditions of King Solomon and 
was a miniature Jewish Kingdom from the fourth century till the coming of 
the Portuguese and the Inquisition in the sixteenth. He brings a fresh and 
sympathetic mind to the mysterious land. The book is illustrated by some 
original photographs of scenes of Indian life and of religious ceremonies. 


NORMAN BENTWICH 
A Barbarian in India. By Ralf Oppenhejm. Phoenix House. 21s. 


EVOLUTION AND FAITH ° 


The subtitle of Dr. David Lack’s book is “An Unresolved Conflict” and as 
a biologist he finds himself committed to two positions which cannot easily 
be harmonized. He is convinced of the adequacy of Darwinism as accounting 
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for biological evolution. He is also convinced that the evolutionary ethics 
favoured by Julian Huxley and C. H. Waddington are not tenable. Darwinism 
is no adequate basis for morality: 


Darwin’s great book included two fundamental ideas, first that the many 
different kinds of animals on the earth were not specially and individually 
created, but have been modified by gradual changes from pre-existing forms 
over a huge length of time, and secondly that the main agent of evolution has 
been natural selection. 


Controversy turned on the adequacy of natural selection as Darwin under- 
stood it to account for the appearance of different kinds of animals by gradual 
changes from pre-existing forms over a huge length of time. Dr. Lack insists 
on natural selection as the main agent, and devotes a chapter to criticising 
Creative Evolution as expounded by Bergson, Canon Raven, Canon Smethurst 
and ‘many others. He prefers to speak of “creative natural selection.” The 
Christian will hesitate to attach the word “creative” either to evolution or to 
natural selection. God creates through the evolutionary process and through 
natural selection if that be the main agent ın the process. As a biologist Dr. 
Lack is wedded to natural selection as the main agent in the evolution of 
animal life, but he rejects the theory that “man’s moral behaviour has been 
evolved, directly or indirectly, by natural selection.” Dr. Lack is reluctant 
to commit himself to this limitation of science, though the weight of his 
argument favours it. Since we cannot ground morality on science, Dr. Lack, 
basing himself on Newman, interprets faith as “an instrument of knowledge 
and action . . . independent of what is commonly understood by reason.” 

A somewhat different approach to faith is Dr. Paul Tillich’s; he defines 
it as “the state of being ultimately concerned.” It is an act of the human 
personality—the choice or discovery of an ultimate reality which calls for 
the surrender of all our powers, and promises to give meaning and fulfilment” 
to our lives. Scientists and humanists live by faith as surely as do saints and 
mystics. We often regard as ultimate that which does not deserve to be so 
regarded. Hence our numerous idolatries, such as the sacro egoismo of the 
nationalist, or the fanatical devotion of the Marxist to the revolution, or the 
pursuit of physical and material well-being after which things the Gentiles 
seek. “The sceptic, so long as he is a serious sceptic, is not without faith, 
even though it has no concrete content ... Truth is still his infinite passion.” 
The language of faith is necessarily myth and symbol, and when we forget 
this we are liable to be entangled in doctrinal legalism. Of demythologization 
Dr. Tillich rightly says: “It must be accepted and supported if it points to the 
necessity of recognizing a symbol as a symbol and a myth as a myth. It must 
be attacked and rejected if it-means the removal of symbols and myths 
altogether.” Faith is a venture, a taking of risks. Dr. Tillich finds that this 
leaves room for what he calls existential doubt. But such doubt is confirmation 
of faith. It indicates the seriousness of the concern. We might almost say 
there lives more doubt in honest faith than in cynical unbelief. These two books 
supplement each other admirably. 

H. G. Woop 


Evolutionary Theory and Christian Belief. By David Lack. Methuen. 10s. 6d. 
Dynamics of Faith. By Paul Tillich. Allen & Unwin. 9s. 6d. 


LIVES AND LETTERS 


Newspaper Lords in British Politics (Macdonald. 5s.). C. J. Hambro, the 
Speaker of the Norwegian Parliament, is almost solely concerned, perhaps ' 
fascinated, by one of them. The Presbyterian minister’s son, the boy from 
New Brunswick who was earning a living at 12, became the leading spirit 
in the creation of Canadian trusts—transport, hydro-electric power, coal, 
banks, steel, cement—and “was a millionaire m dollars by the age of 26, 
and in pounds by the age of 30.” It was a short step to the House of Com- 
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mons and the political friendships and hatreds that all the world—aided by” 
efficient propaganda—associates with the name of Beaverbrook. The 21 
months in which he was Minister of Aircraft Production seem to have beer 
the happiest in his life, and the author interprets the hunger for power as 
mainly a longing for a task. Readers will put down this little book, well- 
illustrated with pictures of places and people historically significant, feeling 
indeed that this is indeed “a stormy roaring lfe . . . crowded, and yet it has 
been without content.” 

Some Memories (Eyre and Spottiswoode. 21s.). Lord Percy of Newcastle— 
the Eustace Percy of between the wars—has a detachment from the political 
scenes of which he was a part, coupled with a graceful and sinewy literary 
style, that draws sighs of pleasure from the reader. Not for him the Heats and. 
rancours, the undercurrents and wire-pullings; and because of this aloofness, 
not for him the heights either, as he frankly says. The twelfth of the 13 
children of the Duke of Northumberland “inherited a long-established. 
pattern of family life’ and watched in his parents the laborious sense of 
responsibility that often accompanies the silver spoon. The book is full of 
equally penetrating and satisfying portraits, as of Bryce, Lord Percy’s chief 
in Washington. This entirely to be recommended book ends with an account 
of his “working home” at Durham University where he was Vice-Chancellor 

~- and permanent Rector of King’s College, Newcastle. 

The Necessary Hell (Cassell. 21s.). Michael Edwardes has used the lives of 
John (Viceroy) and Henry (Resident and Commissioner) Lawrence “to place 
nineteenth-century India into the perspective of the British-Indian Empire.” 
Quotations from other writings of tke century are drawn upon in “an 
attempt to show what the Empire was really like in battlefield, council- 
chamber, and home.” 

John Howard: Prison Reformer (Christopher Johnson, 18s.). D. L. Howard 
exposes, but finds it hard to unravel ths complexities in the character, mind’ 
and work of the man whose early “adult life became devoted to the acquisi- 
tion of gentlemanly esteem.” When he was Sheriff of the County of Bedford, 
the conditions in Bunyan’s prison had not altered much in the intervening 
decades and The State of the Prisons was the result. The reforming Con- 
gregationalist had begun a course that took him all over Europe, to share. 
the lot of prisoners wherever he found them, and to make submissions to 
uncaring Governments for the mitigation of hardships. Howard, unable to 
co-operate in life, left no organization tp push his plans after he died. Never- 
theless, his emphasis on physical conditions made possible the Elizabeth Fry 
foray 25 years later, and led straight zo the consideration of psychological 
and spiritual factors, a commonplace today. 

Children Under Five (George Allen and Unwin. 21s.). J. W. B. Douglas and 
J. M. Blomfield present the results of a national survey by a joint com- 
mittee of the Institute of Child Health, London University, the Society of 
Medical Officers of Health and the Population Investigation Committee. 
Parents and homes, growth, illness, ard questions of special interest—such 
as separation and working mothers—are investigated and tabled statistically. 
And not once is the child’s emotional development, nor its physical welfare, 
obscured by the data. 

Letters of John Cowper Powys to Louis Wilkinson (Macdonald. 30s.). The 
recipient edits and introduces this mighty collection covering the years 1935 
to 1956, and modestly refrains from printing his own side of the corres- 
pondence which would make a volume almost as large. From an extra- 
ordinarily prolific family John Cowper still juts out as the “phenomenally 
fluent extempore writer” of the phrase of Mr. Wilkinson (better known as 
Louis Marlow), and if the “vein of irreverent knock-about buffoonery” some- 
times tires, sometimes grates, such vitality, so much sheer industry, is 
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perennially fascinating to the rank and file of authors and a just reproach | 
to the lazy among them. — 

Doctor Johnson and Others (Cambridge University Press. 18s. 6d.). These 
essays of S. C. Roberts “spring from a love of the biographical part of 
literature,” a sure way to the hearts of most readers. The subjects are Thomas 
Fuller, Pepys and Boswell, Johnson the moralist, churchman and biographer 
adapting himself to fairyland, Thomas Gray of Pembroke, the clergymen 
James Beresford and Benjamin Beatson, and Max Beerbohm. The last is 
a brilliantly. evocative piece of writing: “I prefer to recall his own dying 
words” we join with ‘Mr. Roberts ir saying “and to thank him for every- 
thing.” : 

The Epic Strain in the English Nove! (Chatto & Windus. 21s.). E. M. W. 
Tillyard continues his English Epic and its Background from the time when 
it forsook the traditional verse form. He clears the mind’s muddiness for 
those -who fear the novel form has lost direction and is falling to doom— 
clarification by classification, which is a good game anyway. Brave as it is 
difficult, stimulating as it is provocative, his choice includes Robinson Crusoe, 
Tom Jones, some of Scott, Ulysses, Nostromo, Old Wives’ Tale rather than 
Middlemarch, tentatively Vanity Fair and the “oddity” Moby Dick. 

Art in Crisis (Hollis & Carter. 35s.). Hans Sedlmayr, Professor of Art at the 
University of Munich, discusses in this translation by Brian Battershaw the 
symptoms of disintegration and observes the search for a lost centre. Unity 
has been destroyed and the arts in isolation collapse “into the arms of the 
photographer and the engineer or fade away into the land of dream.” He 
diagnoses the disease, apparent since the end of the eighteenth century, and 
regards today and its obsession with extinction as the turning point m the 
history of man. There are nearly 50 illustrations to objectify and adorn the 
theme. 

The Soviet Cultural Scene 1956-1957 (Stevens. 27s. 6d.). Walter Z. Laqueur 
and George Lichtheim have made a selection of articles from the review 
Soviet Survey. The de-Stalinisation campaign had an immediate impact and, 
“since in the Soviet orbit everything leads back to'the rule of the Communist 
party,” unless its internal crises are understood “the discussion of intellectual 
tendencies” becomes sterile. So in the section Literature and the Arts there 
is an essay “Modernists v. social realists in music”; in History and Philosophy 
we have “Party history revised” and “The Soviet attitude to religion”; The 
Social Sciences and the Social Scene has “A Soviet view of psycho-analysis” 
followed by its “attitude to sociology”; and Part IV, Beyond the Soviet 
Frontiers, spotlights Poland and the background to Hungary’s revolt. The 
editors cautiously suggest the extent to which official doctrines have recently 
been subjected to criticism and “with some reluctance” call the main theme 
of this survey the “new lne.” But they cannot prevent readers from daring 
to hope that liberalization is on the way. 

Broadcasting : Sound and Television (Oxford University Press. 7s. 6d.). Mary 
Crozier, critic of the Manchester Guardian, tells in a packed, wise little 
book of the development of national radio in Britain and the Common- 
wealth, with the American system run on private enterprise and the Soviet 
completely State-controlled: “Other countries run the gamut between.” She 
is particularly illuminating on the role and reign of, the “telly” bogey in 
private life and public affairs, and one is cheered by her opinion of a possible 
third channel: “On past performance the BBC deserves it, and if television, 
with its attendant dangers, is to be used in Britain for waking people up 
rather than putting them to sleep, its claim seems stronger than that of the 
ITA.” GRACE BANYARD 
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LOOKING AT THE WORLD 


T is still uncertain whether the discovery of nuclear energy will prove 

the greatest blessing or the greatest curse for mankind. What is quite 

certain is that we cannot go back and pretend that the discovery has 
never been made. For better or for worse nuclear energy is with us for 
keeps. In face of this ineluctable fact the choice before the nations can be 
summed up in the solemn warning “negotiate or perish.” During the 
summer, world events have followed one another with such rapidity that 
what is written about them one day may well have become out of date 
before it is printed and read. But behind these kaleidoscopic changes lies 
the thread of international policies which to a large extent controls events 
and in the long run are themselves controlled by public opinion in individual 
nations and in the world at large. 

In July the American Government sent troops into Lebanon and the 
British Government sent troops into Jordan. I have never’ met anyone 
who was quite sure what precisely they were expected to do or under what 
circumstances they would be brought home again. There was some sugges- 
tion that they would try to reverse the revolution in Iraq, but that idea, 
_ if it ever existed, was fortunately not put into operation. There was some 
talk of an immediate Summit Conference on the Middle East, but after 
everyone had accepted it except General de Gaulle it was suddenly dropped. 
Instead, the matter was submitted to the Assembly of the United Nationis. 
There, to everyone’s surprise, the Arab countries agreed among themselves 
on a most statesmanlike resolution which, when put to the Assembly, was 
carried without opposition, countries on both sides of the Iron Curtdin 
uniting to support it. One up to the U.N.! 

Towards the end of August peace had agote victory. International _ 
scientists sitting in Geneva in most friendly concave delivered their unani- 
mous conclusion on the subject of the detection of nuclear-bomb tests. It 
was possible, they said, by setting ap in various parts of the world observa- 
tion posts, to discover whether any such explosion had taken place and to 
locate approximately where it had been. This meant that if an international 
agreement should be come to suspending nuclear tests, the world would 
not be solely.dependent on the good faith of the nations to abide by. it. 
If they broke the Agreement, they would be found out. Basing themselves 
on this decision the great Nuclear Powers on both sides of the Iron Curtain 
have agreed to meet in a Summit Conference on October 31 to discuss the 
suspension of nuclear tests. While it would be a great mistake to base 
extravagant hopes of world disarmament on this single event, it is 
undoubtedly an important step in the right direction. 

It is distinctly unfortunate, to put it no higher, that a dispute has broken 
out between the United Kingdom and Iceland over the question of the 
territorial limit to fishing rights in the seas around the island. While most 
people in our country recognise that Iceland cannot expect to be allowed 
to make unilateral decisions on matters of this kind, they are unhappy that 
this little people who have always been such friends of our British fisherfolk 
should feel that we are trying to bully them into acquiescence with our 
standpoint. Everyone must hope that before long negotiation will provide 
a solution honourable and acceptable to both parties. 

In Cyprus the triangular quarrel between the British Government and the 
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Greek and Turkish populations of the island seems to be as far as ever 
from solution. Here the central problem is the same as that which has 
baffled statesmen in other places where communities of different races and 
different faiths live in close proximity to one another How are democratic 
principles to be reconciled with the rights of permanent minorities? It is 
easy today to realise some of the major mistakes made by the British 
Government, notably the banishment of Archbishop Makarios and the 
attempt to foist upon the inhabitants against their will a vast encampment - 
of British military forces. It is not so easy to see exactly how these false 
steps can be retraced. But somehow the Archbishop must be brought back 
and somehow a modus vivendi must be established. 

In Algeria, the French are caught up in a conflict between their own 
colonists and the majority of the Muslim population. This conflict seems 
to be spreading to Metropolitan France itself where the Fourth Republic is 
dead or dying, and the whole constitutional future of that great people 
seems to be in danger of being torn asunder in disunity. 

It is good news that Egypt and France have come to mutually acceptable 
terms. It is devoutly to be hoped that’an equally agreed settlement may be 
- reached between Egypt and the British Government. This settlement must 
make some provision for those British nationals who were so rudely jolted 
out of their life and worthy activities in Egypt by the ill-fated Suez 
adventure. 

Far transcending -in immediate importance all these urgent and serious 
matters is the grave situation in the Far East where two great world powers 
both fully armed sit facing one another in anger. China is a vast country as 
large as all Europe with a population which numbers one-fifth of that of 
the whole world. For centuries it has been tyrannically and inefficiently 
governed. In recent times it has been the prey of foreign powers of whom 
the latest was Japan. Against the invader the Generalissimo of the Chinese 
Forces was Chiang Kai-shek, a Christian who was married to the daughter 
of the famous Sun Yat Sen. Naturally the sympathies of the liberty-loving 
world were aroused by these significant personalities, and idealists endowed 
them with all the virtues. Unfortunately Chiang Kai-shek was far from 
worthy of all this adulation. He was a bad ruler, and in a revolution he 
was driven out of the mainland of China and took refuge in the island of 
Formosa. His victorious opponents, left in control of the mainland, made 
short work of the existing corrupt administration and instituted a form of 
Government of a character somewhat similar to that of Communist Russia. 
Not only so but in their new zeal they made inroads upon Korea and Indo- 
China. The people and Government of the United States reacted strongly 
both against their Communism and their aggression, and many American 
lads went to their death together with lesser numbers of men of other 
countries (including many from the British Commonwealth) in upholding 
the United Nations against the aggressors. ` 

After peace had been restored the U.S.A. made the terrible mistake in 
which they have persisted up to this day of refusing to recognise the Com- 
munist Government not only as the de jure but even as the de facto 
Government of China. They insist that Chiang Kai-shek js still the ruler of 
China and that China’s place in the United Nations must be allocated to his 
representative. For a long time they went further and put up an embargo 
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upon trade with China far more severe than that on Communist Russia 
itself, and they induced, up till recently, their allies to do the same. Of 
course by this attitude they have driven Mao and China more and more 
into the arms of Russia, and these two countries together control the largest 
continuous land mass in the world. Meanwhile the U.S.A. has not only 
poured vast sums of money and munitions into Formosa but has sent one 
of its fleets to protect the island. Far nearer to the mainland lie what are 
known as the Off-shore islands of which Quemoy is the most important. 
This lies about as near to China as the Isle of Wight to England and is 
actually within the harbour of Amoy. These islands have never been taken 
from Chiang Kai-Shek, and he still owns them and fortifies them with guns 
that can fire on shipping in the harbour. China has started bombing these 
islands and the U.S.A. says that they must not do so, The situation is very 
tense. Will there be open hostilities between the U.S.A. and China? Will 
these hostilities bring in one by one other nations on both sides? Will they 
develop into war? If so, will nuclear weapons be used. Will it be possible to 
crush a country as vast as China without lighting a conflagration which will 
set the whole world on fire? No one is prepared to give an answer with 
any confident assurance to these questions. 

President Eisenhower in his speech on September 11 (no doubt largely 
composed by Mr. Dulles) made use of several provocative phrases such as 
“Munich”, “Korea” and his “ally the Republic of China” by which he 
meant Chiang’s régime in Formosa. But he did say that the U.S.A. was 
prepared to negotiate with the Pekin Government and that if those negotia- 
tions failed the issue could be taken to the United Nations. Feeling is rising 
everywhere. In U.S.A. itself opposition is becoming vocal against the Dulles 
attitude. In Britain there is a large body of opinion opposed to our country 
being dragged into a war based on an unrealistic appraisal of objective facts. 
Surely the prerequisite of successful negotiation must be the recognition of 
the Pekin Government as the ruler of China, entitled as such to be treated 
as a Great Power with a seat in the United Nations. Surely the ultimate 
destiny of the Off-shore islands must be their inclusion in the territory of 
China, and the minimum interim solution the abandonment of them as a 
base to harry Chinese shipping and to serve as a jumping off ground for an 
attack on the mainland. Formosa itself is not at the moment a direct issue, 
but it may easily become so at an early date. A solution will be hard to 
come by. But I commend to those concerned the story of how the English 
people many centuries ago brought to an end the civil war between Stephen 
and Matilda as claimants for the throne. Stephen occupied it for his life, 
but Matilda’s son became king when he died. 

PETHICK-LAWRENCE 
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THE FORMOSAN QUESTION 


N the face of declarations by China’s ally, Russia, nobody can be sure 
Jha: agreement to resume the Sino-American talks, originally suggested by 
Mr. Chou En-lai during the Bandung conference, and held at consular 
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level from 1955 to 1957 in Prague, will keep-the Formosan question from 
spilling over into a third world war. The talks dealt successfully with rela- 
tively unimportant subjects, but took some 70 meetings to do so. We may 
hope, even believe; that the dangers of recent events will lead the talks 
to quicker and bigger results. Begun, however, on the understanding that 
they were not to be taken as showing any weakening of the policy of the 
United States regarding recognition, their resumption has been officially 
associated with an assurance of continuing American loyalty to Chiang 
Kai-shek’s Formosan régime. Obscured by Formosan issues, and much less 
important even to ourselves, are certain Hong Kong questions. Embracing 
both is China’s declaration that her territorial waters extend up to twelve 
miles. Unlike Iceland’s declaration and Denmark’s wishes about the Faroes, 
China’s declaration has no economic urgency behind it. It has, however, 
both economic and political importance from Hong Kong’s point of view. 
Its importance in relation to Formosa and the world’s shipping hardly needs 
stressing. 

Quemoy stands in much the same geographical relationship to the 
Chinese port of Amoy as the Isle of Wight does to Portsmouth. Neither 
Quemoy nor the other Off-shore islands have intrinsic economic impor- 
tance. Formosa and its straits have. But that is not the reason they have 
been making headlines. Moreover, in terms of defence the Off-shore islands 
are important to China only if Chiang Kai-shek has been contemplating 
invasion of the mainland with American help. In terms of defence, again, 
neither islands nor straits are important to Formosa unless China has 
decided to attack the latter. In that case, however, not command of them 
but of the air would determine Formosa’s fate. 

Why, then, have these islands, including Formosa, come to constitute an 
international situation of such seriousness? Why have relatively unimportant _ 
affairs brought Hong Kong into the picture? It has been axiomatic among all 
with knowledge of modern Hong Kong history that Britain would remain 
in undisturbed possession of the island and its Kowloon hinterland only as 
long as China was willing that she should. If now the moment has come 
when China wants both back, ‘such matters as the Colony’s educational, 
airway and refugee questions will be so many iota subscripts. But that will 
be so only if Hong Kong becomes merged in Formosan questions. That, 
in turn, is likely to occur only if American forces bombard, or otherwise 
attack, the mainland. 

The time for woolliness concerning Formosa ended a long while ago, 
but there is still a surprising quantity about. For example, despite various 
statements of the hit-me-again-and-see-what-P'll-do order, there had been 
none up to President Eisenhower’s statement declaring officially what would 
happen if the Communists invaded Quemoy. Yet the President had had since 
1955 to make up his mind. In January that year he asked for, and received 
from Congress, authorization “to employ the armed forces of the United 
States. . . for the specific purpose of securing and protecting Formosa and 
the Pescadores against armed ‘attack.’ On September 4, however, in a 
statement about this authorization Mr. Dulles said: “the President has not 
yet made any finding under that resolution.” ° 

Similarly, Sir Anthony Eden said in the House of Commons on March 8, 
1955, that Her Majesty’s Government trusted that the Chinese “while main- 
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taining in all respects their position in regard to Formosa and the Pesca- 
dores, will not prosecute their claims by forceful means.” In February, 1956, 
he was reported as telling President Eisenhower that the British Govern- 
ment considered Quemoy and the Matsus as racially and geographically 

_ part of China. Yet on September 5 last a Foreign Office spokesman saw 
nothing woolly in the statement: 

“Her Majesty’s Government are, of’ course, aware of the position of 
the United States Government regarding the Far East... . Her Majesty’s 
Government fully share the concern of the Government of the United 
States at any attempt to impose territorial changes by use of force.” 

The Formosan question as we know it today was created by President 
Trurhan’s despatch of the 7th U.S. Fleet to Formosan waters. This action 
was taken quite independently of, and without consulting, the Security 
Council after it had passed ‘its resolution of June 25, 1950, on North Korea’s 
attack on South Korea, but before it passed its resolution of June 27. The 
last three words of the latter, in the area, made the despatch of the fleet 
capable of being regarded as covered by the resolution. Whether any 
member of the Security Council was alive to this or not, nothing was done 
about it. From that time onwards Western diplomatic treatment of the 
Formosan question has been repeatedly ill-phrased. Intransigent and threat- 
ening describe China’s and Russia’s. But in this article we are not concerned 
with the fate of their peoples. We are concerned with the people of our own 
country in relation to the possibilities of a third world war. It must recalled, 
accordingly, that however successfully the joint statement issued by President 
Truman and Mr. Attlee at the end of the latter’s visit to Washington in 
December, 1950, repaired the “cracks in the alliance,” it cannot but have 
angered China extremely, for it “noted,” through lorgnettes as it were, “that 
both Chinese claimants have insisted on the validity of the Cairo declara- 
tion”—Chiang Kai-shek’s few hundred thousand. being placed on a footing 
of complete equality with China’s five to six hundred million. “We agreed,” 
said the signatories, “that the issue should be settled by peaceful means and 
in such a way as to safeguard the interests of the people of Formosa”—an 
interesting and rapidly diminishing ethnic group, not wholly weaned from 

-head-hunting when the writer visited them in 1915. It is necessary also to 
recall that the Foreign Office was not less maladroit when, in reply to the 
Soviet’s Note of February 4, 1955, suggesting a conference which would 
include the People’s Republic of China (but not Chiang Kai-shek’s régime), 
it said that “Her Majesty’s Government was convinced that a conference 
which did not include both of the two parties most directly concerned 
would have no useful result.” . 

If resumption in Warsaw of the Sino-American talks referred to above 
settles the Formosan question, the Far Eastern outlook will be cleared 
of these still smarting memories and of bigger clouds. If it does not (and at 
the time of writing there does not seem to be much chance of success) 
what is Britain’s policy to be? Is she to acquiesce in the simile of the Berlin 
blockade, thereby converting her part in an orchestration for which she was 
not originally responsible into a still more definite and dangerous one, 
or is she to remind the United States in as friendly a way as she can com- 
mand, of the disclaimers which are on record in Hansard? If anyone has 
any doubt as to how they were interpreted at the time, let him (or her) 
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turn to the Chatham House Survey 1949-50. If that is not enough let him 
recall.the questioning tone of articles in the New York Times of July 28 
and August 11, 1950, and the Christian Science Monitor of August 1, 4, 8 
and 12, 1950. Alternatively let him read what the former Secretary of State, 
Mr. Dean Acheson, said a few days ago about the whole philosophy of 
Formosa-in-friendly-hands in relation to the “vital” interests of the United 
States. 

This philosophy, built up bit by bit, has brought the world to the edge of 
a third war. We were more than doubtful about its beginnings; we have 
acquiesced in its growth. The U.S. mutual defence treaty with South Korea 
in 1953, the South-East Asia Defence Treaty of September, 1954, the U.S. 
mutual defence treaty with Formosa in December, 1954 have been indirectly 
and directly concerned with it. All have been said to fit in, as they occurred, 
with the principle of regional defence arrangements within the Charter. We 
cannot now “rat” on the United States, but we can do two things forthwith. 
In the writer’s opinion, which commits nobody but himself, we can tell 
Washington that we cannot be held to be parties in any attack on the 
Chinese mainland, and that we favour conveyance to China and Russia 
of willingness to implement, as soon as maybe, the Cairo declaration of 
1943, after receipt of assurances from both regarding the personal safety 
of Chiang Kai-shek, his officials and his troops. These proposals involve 
difficult decisions, but, in the writer’s opinion, they are the only steps 
whereby to save Her Majesty’s subjects in the United Kingdom, and 
American citizens in the United States, from a thrird world war in the 
immediate future, or not long from now. E. M. GULL 
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DEALLY, the people of France (Algeria included) and the French over- 

seas territories were asked to say “Yes” or “No” on September 28 to 

a new Constitution of 92 articles. A fully informed judgment was scarcely 
attainable, but an appreciation of tendency in important matters, such as 
the relations between the Executive and Parliament, might be hoped for. 
The task of the voter was, however, confused by the inclusion in one com- 
prehensive document of the scheme of new institutions for metropolitan 
France and the plan of a Franco-African Community. A large section of . 
French voters would have liked to welcome the Community while rejecting 
the institutions proposed for the Republic. The procedure of the referendum 
was further complicated by General de Gaulle’s declaration that an African 
territory which gave a negative reply would be deemed to have rejected its 
own inclusion in the Community. 

During the period of preparation for the referendum it became apparent 
that a large class of voters were simplifying the issue for themselves. General 
de Gaulle had been called in to lift the country out of the df#hgerous situation 
into which it had been plunged by the Algerian revolt of May 13 and the 
momentary collapse of the authority of Government and Parliament. What- 
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ever the deeper long-term issues raised by the Constitutional proposals the 
particular job which General de Gaulle had been given was urgent. In this 
sense, and for these perplexed voters, the. main question involved in the 
referendum was the maintenance of General de Gaulle in office. To this 
extent the referendum was a plebiscite. M. Jean Monnet, who has publicly 
taken the position that, with serious flaws, the Constitution is Republican, 
also gives his sanction to the view that to arrive at a settlement in Algeria 
the Government must be given the necessary means of action. 

General de Gaulle’s progress in restoring authority in Algeria was not as 
rapid and successful as had been hoped, but his African tour in August 
undoubtedly raised his prestige. After his return the clause instituting the 
Community was promoted to become Article I of the Constitution in its final 
form, immediately following the preamble. The most interesting result of 
the tour was, however, the introduction into the Constitution of the pro- 
vision that, after duly demanding a transformation of its status by a resolu- 
tion of its assembly, a State which is a member of the Community may 
become independent and cease to belong to the Community. In taking this 
bold step of recognizing the right to independence, which he announced in 
a speech at Brazzaville, General de Gaulle brought his African policy into 
line with the liberalism which he had himself proclaimed in a famous 
declaration at the same place in 1944. M. Mendes-France, a consistent 
advocate of the Franco-African Community, has stated that General de 
Gaulle was urged to the step, with varying degrees of insistence, by repre- 
sentative persons at every stage of his progress. An important African leader, 
M. Houphouet-Boigny, of the R-D.A. (African Democratic Rally}, who is 
a Minister without portfolio in the de Gaulle Government and mayor of 
Abidjan, the capital of the Ivory Coast, is a strong partisan of the Com- 
munity. The rival P.R.A. (Party of African Regrouping) at its congress at 
Cotonou last July, had declared in favour of the creation of an African 
Community capable of co-operating politically with any other community 
on terms of equality, was obviously more distant towards the de Gaulle 
scheme, but M. Senghor, the P.R.A. leader, has stated that the new Constitu- 
tion facilitates the entry of territories into the Community. 

The contrast between this vigorous political action in west and equatorial 
Africa and the ourious halt in Algeria is striking. The broadcast speech 
which General de Gaulle made at Algiers at the close of his tour was a model 
of the non-committal enigma. Phrases were used which encouraged the 
partisans of integration, but carefully avoided-any engagement in that sense. 
Other phrases seemed to leave the future status_of the territory open to 
a liberal evolution. The Sahara is a barrier to actual contagion of emotional 
agitation, but thé movement towards independence in west Africa was 
stimulated by what has been happening in Algeria in the last four years, 
and in the long run the problems of the North African Mussulmans must 
be affected by the experiment in liberalism now launched elsewhere. It had 
been expected that General de Gaulle would use his four months of 
unrestricted power to define‘ an Algerian policy and at any rate to 
re-establish the normal obedience of the army “activists” to the civil power. 
The real strengtke of the Algiers movement, military and civil, has never 
been clearly demonstrated. The pretention of the agitators to “convert” the 
French people and expand their cause into a national movement is a 
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manifest absurdity. To ordinary people in metropolitan France the Algiers 
revolt has all along appeared as a menace from outside. It has been sup- 
posed that General de Gaulle might be waiting for the referendum, or for 
some other indication of the state of mind of the Algerian populations 
before revealing a policy. But in, the present indecision the situation is 
dominated by the inexorable fact of the continuance of the war, recently 
aggravated by a new style of terrorism started by the F.L.N. in metropolitan 
France. 

In its very rapid progress through its various stages of examination the 
original draft of the. Constitution. was considerably amended and sufficiently 
improved to receive the assent,. though still often reluctant, of the many 
jurists who had raised objections. It remains in the main faithful to the Presi- 
dential system conceived by General de Gaulle in 1946, but with the im- 
portant difference that the Government is to be responsible to Parliament. 
The President retains very great powers. He has a large opportunity for 
directing policy, since he is an active member of the Executive and presides 
at the Council of Ministers. His position has been described as that of an 
elective monarch. He is elected by a college largely protected against the 
possibility of domination by Parliamentary influence. He is to choose the 
Prime Minister, an arrangement which can be defended as good constitu- 
tional procedure. It must be pointed out, however, that, in the conditions of 
. French Parliamentary life, his choice is more personal and less restricted 

than that exercised by the British Sovereign, whose function is in practice 
limited by. the two-party system. The French Prime Minister, though 
appointed by the President, cannot be dismissed by him. Here the responsi- 
bility of the Prime Minister to Parliament comes into play. In the interest 
of stable government, nevertheless, the exercise of the right of the National 
Assembly to force the Government to resign is hedged about with stiff 
precautions. The possibility of conflict between the President and the 
responsible Prime Minister is visible. But the more dangerous conflict, 
which is latent in this system, is the possible resistance of the popularly 
elected National Assembly to the President. 

In the history of Constitutional experiments in France there has been an 
alternation of vengeful attacks of the Legislative power against the Execu- 
tive and of the Executive against the Legislative power. The new Constitu- 
tion is an attack against “government by the National Assembly” into 
which, by abusive practices of the political parties, the liberal regime of 
1946 had fallen. Parliament now occupies a lower place. Article 34 states 
plainly that “the law is voted by Parliament.” But the same article goes on 
to say that “the law” fixes the rules concerning a limitative list of matters, 
which alone can be legislated upon by Parliament. All other matters are 
described by Article 37 as “reglementaires,” that is to say administrative, 
and will thus be dealt with by the Executive and the Government depart- 
ments. Parliament is entitled, for instance, to decide general principles in 

, the matter of social security but apparently will have no power to vote the > 
necessary credits. The Executive, in effect, reserves to itself an important 
part of what is usually regarded as legislative power. To emphasize the 
separation of Ministers from Parliament the Constitutjon prescribes that 
a Deputy who becomes a Minister must cease to be a Deputy. An article 
lately added to the Constitution refers to the activity of political parties, 
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which it recognizes as valid, but it adds the curious comment that they 
should “respect the principles of national sovereignty and democracy.” 

The concurrent provisions assuring the supremacy of the Executive 
establish the character of the Constitution as being “made to measure” for 
a President of the Republic, and in the first instance for General de Gaulle 
himself. If a favourable referendum is followed by the election of a favour- 
able National Assembly the Constitution may very well be easily workable 
in this first stage. It would not be difficult for General de Gaulle to find 
an amenable Prime Minister with whom he could act.in harmony, and the 
National Assembly might be, like the nationalist Chamber of Deputies 
elected after the First World War, too uniform and acquiescent to have an 
awkward character ef its own. Then, also, in spite of texts the President of 
the Republic might use his powers with discretion, as, already, M. Auriol 
had done, in the manner of an active but not intrusive arbiter. 

In the crisis which still continues the first necessity is clearly a settlement 
of Algeria. The further, fundamental task is the renovation of the French 
economy, which cannot be accomplished so long as the war is drawing 
French youth from industry and costing about £700 million a year. The 
carrying on of this effort will ‘be a test of the political competence of the 
new regime. General de Gaulle has a high sense of his mission in the restora- 
tion of the grandeur of France. Various gestures, such as the recent revela- 
tion of the French atomic researches, indicate a concern for external show, 
to give France a visible distinction before the world. But future strength 
depends on the confidence of the nation in itself. With a growing popula- 
tion the impulse of economic revival has.already shown itself. Political 
instability has been a principal cause of the economic and financial diffi- 
culties which have precipitated one crisis after another. The rigidity of 
structure of the new regime, the authoritarianism, the many departures from 
the Parliamentary tradition, to which the mass of the French people still 
hold, do not give a firm assurance that stability has at last been achieved. 

W. L. MIDDLETON 


THE IRISH TREATY PORTS: 
AMERICAN SEQUEL, 1940 


HE State Department in Washington has just published a volume 

giving an account of the foreign relations of the United States in the 

year 1940, and the original diplomatic papers are given. It is interesting 
to see what were the reactions in the United States of the cession by the 
British Government to Eire, in the agreement signed on April 25, 1938, of 
the three treaty ports of Berehaven, Queenstown and. Lough Swilly, which 
had been reserved to Great Britain by Articles VI and VII of the Treaty of 
December 6, 1921. The whole of the circumstances attending the cession 
of these ports to Eye in 1938 have been fully described in the two articles 
which have appeared in these columns in March and April of this year, but 
at that time it was not known what the reactions of.this cession were in the 
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United States. The diplomatic documents now published in Washington 
throw an extemely interesting light on the opinions of- the American 
Government and péople with regard to the handing over of these ports. Mr. 
David Gray, who was the American Minister in Ireland, telegraphed to the 
Secretary of State in Washington cn May 18, 1940 to say that Mr. de Valera 
had confidentially requested him to inquire whether the American Govern- 
ment would proclaim that the Irish status quo was vital to American 
interests, in view of the fact that the strategic position of Ireland commanded 
the Atlantic air and sea traffic. Mr. de Valera stated that such a declaration 
would be considered greatly to strengthen his leadership. Should the 
American reply be favourable he would consul: his legislature and obtain 
their formal approval. The Prime Minister admitted privately that he 
depended for protection on Great Britain, but said that he dare not authorize 
staff consultations for fear of the bad effect that these would have on public 
opinion. Mr. Gray asked him whether he intended to prepare “the public 
mind for the realities” and he replied “Yes, but slowly.” Thus far he had 
declined “to make material concessions that might bring about concerted 
action with the North.” On the 22nd Mr. Cordell Hull, the Secretary of State, 
telegraphed to Mr. Gray from Washington asking him to inform Mr. de 
Valera that while the American Government would be glad to be of 
assistance to Ireland, they regretted that it was impossible for them to take 
the action which Mr. de Valere had suggested. He said that any such 
declaration would imply that the American Government were departing 
from their traditional policies in regard to European affairs “and would 
inevitably lead to misunderstanding and confusion in the United States,” He 
added that the extent to which such a declaration would contribute to the 
safety of Ireland was in their opinion open to question. 

Mr. Winston Churchill made a speech in the House of Commons on 
November 5, 1940, pointing out the fact that, as the British could not use 
the south and west coasts of Ireland to refuel their flotillas and aircraft, and 
thus protect the trade by which Ireland as well as Great Britain lived, was 
a most heavy and grievous burden which should never have been placed 
upon their shoulders “broad though they be.” Two days later Mr. de Valera 
had replied to this speech in the Eire Chamber of Deputies when he said 
there could be no question of handing over those ports as long as Eire 
remained neutral, and that any attempt to bring pressure to bear upon them 
by any side could only lead to bloodshed. Referring to this statement, Mr.. 
Sumner Welles, the Secretary of State in Washington, sent a despatch to 
Mr. Gray saying that the Irish Minister in Washington (Mr. Robert Brennan) 
had called to see him with regard to Mr. de Valera’s speech of November 
7, referring to the utilization of the Irish ports by the British Government. 
Mr. Welles said he had told the Irish Minister that Mr. de Valera had made 
the position of the Irish Government very clear. Mr. Welles said that while 
he did not intend to imply that he questioned the wisdom of the policy of the 
Government of Eire, he wondered what the situation of the Irish people 
would be if Germany defeated the British, or were placed in a position of 
domination over the British Isles. He pointed out that the Irish Minister 
had agreed with him that the utilization of the Southern irish ports would 
be of great service to the British Navy under present conditions. and 
that it would seem that on account of their attitude on this question, the 
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Irish Government was jeopardising its own security. The Minister repeated 
that there was no question about the value to the British of the Southern 
Irish ports, but there was likewise no question that if the Irish Government 
permitted such a step, feeling in Ireland would turn against the British, and 
that “it was highly probable that revolution would develop within the Irish 
Free State.” The Irish Minister again said that as-they had absolutely no 
means of withstanding an aerial attack, the Irish Government could do 
nothing else than adhere to a policy of neutrality. In the written statement 
which the Irish Minister laid before Mr. Sumner Welles it was pointed out 
that in the view of the Irish Government, cession or lease of the ports would 
be a breach of neutrality which would bring Ireland into the war contrary 
to the declared policy of the Government, and the wishes of 99 per cent of 
the Irish people. Mr. Gray sent a further telegram to the Secretary of State on 
November 10, describing a confidential talk which he had had with Mr. 
Joseph P. Walshe, the Secretary to the Department of External Affairs in 
Dublin. Mr. Gray asked him what would happen if the United States were 
attacked and so brought into the war, and needed Irish air and sea bases. 
Mr. Walshe replied that he thought that could be arranged without great 
difficulty. Mr. Gray said that he had discussed these same points the follow- 
ing day with Mr. Dillon, the Opposizion Leader, wno was a member of the 
Defence Council. Mr. Dillon said that if he proposed giving England the 
ports de Valera would beat him 14 to one, but if he proposed giving the 
United States the ports, and de Valera opposed, he would beat de Valera 
three to one. He said that Mr. de Valera had toid him that he would lease 
the ports to no one. Mr. Gray went on to say that in his conversation with 
Walshe he had told him that the Irish Government must be prepared for the 
support of Great Britain in the American Press in case Churchill, “moved by 
what he considered to be a necessity, announced that he would occupy the 
ports by force, and were to present publicly his brief which he thought 
would probably include the understanding made with Mr. Chamberlain at 
the time, that if he surrendered the ports they would in case of need become 
available.” If Churchill were to say that he could no longer give Ireland 
supplies in British vessels, it would probably bring home the situation to the 
Trish people and cause discontent with their Government, but even so, Mr, 
Gray thought that de Valera would probably be able to capitalize this dis- 
content fór his own political advantage. Mr. Gray added that de Valera’s 
whole power was “based on his genius for engendering and utilizing anti- 
British sentiment.” Otherwise he said his administration was generally un- 
successful. He added that “he is probably the most adroit politician in 
Europe and he honestly believes that all he does is for.the good of the 
country. He has the qualities of martyr, fanatic and Machiavelli. No one can 
outwit him, frighten or blandish him.” 

Mr. Gray telegraphed again to the Secretary of State on November 18, 
saying that he was informed in strict confidence that “three days ago the 
Permanent Secretary (Mr. Walshe) had stated his belief that Germany would 
win the war, and that England at least could not alter the ‘new order’ in 
Europe. He thought that the Americans would not become involved and that 
their aid to Great Britain would be unavailing. When I asked him ‘if he 
did not think Great Britain was fighting for something worth while’ he’ 
replied that no one outside of Great Britain believed that.” Mr. Sumner 
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Welles telegraphed to Mr. Gray in Dublin.from Washington on Novem- 
ber 19, He related a conversation which he had had with the Irish Minister. 
He asked him what would be the situation of the Irish people if Germany 
should defeat Great Britain. There would be no question in those circum- 
stances of freedom or democracy for the Irish people. He said that he 
thought “that the utilization of the Irish ports was apparently imperative to 
the success of the British Navy under present conditions, and although 
there had been no approach to‘this Government by the British Government 
with regard to this, matter, he was moved to express an opinion because his 
view coincided ‘with that of virtually the entire American Press and the vast 
preponderance of public opinion as well’.” 

Mr. Gray replied to the Secretary of State on November 24. He said he 
had written Mr. de Valera a letter requesting an interview and said that, as 
he had told Walshe, Americans “viewed Irish enjoyment of security and 
neutral right under international law as being secured by, and at the expense 
of, Great Britain, as well as the unrationed standard of living in Ireland.” 
Mr. Gray said that Mr. de Valera received him cordially, but said that it 
was not a war of Ireland’s choosing and that it was strange that the neutral 
United States should deny the right of neutrality to a small nation. Mr. Gray 
replied that they were not denying any right, but that as all right ultimately 
depended upon power, he might be relying on the power of American public 
opinion to support him, and that he might fail to receive this support. 
Mr. de Valera said that “there was a God in Heaven who would support 
him, and they would all die if need be in defence of their sovereignty.” 

Doucras L. Savory 


THE SECOND EMPIRE. 
XXI. VICTOR HUGO 


HE brightest luminary in the literary world, like most other writers 
of his time, grew to manhood without pronounced political con- 
~~ -victions. While his father General Hugo owed his promotion and 
allegiance to le petit caporal, his royalist mother detested the Empire, and 
her lover was executed for complicity in the Malet conspiracy. The young 
poet was quite content with the July Monarchy, accepted a peerage, made 
friends with the Duke of Orleans, and dreamed of high office when he 
ascended the throne. He witnessed the birth of the Second Republic without . 
enthusiasm and the return of Louis Napoleon from his long exile without 
alarm. When the two men entered the Chamber at the same time at the 
by-elections in June 1848, the Prince called on him, as on other prominent 
Deputies, in the hope of gaining his support. “I have come,” he explained, 
“to clarify our relations. Do you take me for a mere adventurer? People 
say I want to be a second Napoleon. He and Washington can serve as 
models to ambition, the former a man of genius, the latteza man of virtue. 
As between the guilty hero and the good citizen I am for the good citizen. 
That is my ambition. I stand for liberty.” Hugo believed in his sincerity, 
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describing him as inclined to melancholy, something of a somnambulist, 
distinguished, serious, gentle, courteous, and good company. 

With the aid of his two sons Hugo founded a paper L’Evénement to 
support the Prince in the belief that he would be loyal to the Republic, 
and on the eve of the plebiscite for the Presidency he issued a single sheet 
tepeating the words Louis Napoleon one hundred times. So zealous was his 
paper that he was generally believed to be aiming at office. His ambition 
soared higher still, for he aspired to the position of an Eminence Grise. He 
was a guest at the first official dinner of the new President at the Elysée. 
“This is a very improvized affair, just a few friends,” remarked the. host; 
“I thank you for coming.” Asked for his advice he replied “Reassure -the 
bourgeoisie, look after the people, revive our glorious traditions. France is 
a nation of conquerors. When she is not winning victories with her sword 
she must win them with her brains. Realise that and all will be well. Ignore 
it and you will be lost.” 

On his re-election in May 1849 Hugo found himself a lonely figure in 
a predominantly conservative Chamber, trusted neither by the Monarchist 
majority nor the Republican minority. “I am not a politician,” he declared, 
“merely a free man.” By the autumn he had ceased to be considered a 
supporter of the President, though he still dined at the Elysée. His paper 
went into opposition, explaining that the Prince’s advisers stifled qll his 
noble impulses. In the following year the Loi Falloux further estranged 
the man who shared Gambetta’s sentiment: Le cléricalisme, voila !'ennemi.” 
At this. point he formally joined the Republican group in the Chamber with 
the words: “Republicans, open your ranks and let me in. I am one of you.” 
His hostility increased with the revelation of the President’s ambitions 
which he attempted to block by opposing a revision of the constitution. 
When a prosecution was launched at L’Evénement he declared open war. 
“Because we have had a Napoleon the Great,” he exclaimed in the 
Chamber, “must we have a Napoleon the Little?” Visiting his sons in the 
Conciergerie, he expected to’ join them at any moment. 

The coup d’état filled him with almost’ pathological fury, and his first 
instinct was to resist; but the country was in no fighting mood. He escaped 
arrest by slipping away to Brussels where he prepared a preliminary indict- 
ment of the oath-breaker, deferring a comprehensive record till more details 
became available. Regarding himself as the conscience of France at a time 
when her voice was silenced, he denounced Napoléon le Petit with all the 
ferocity of a Hebrew prophet. He had believed in the usurper and helped 
him to climb, and he had been tricked. He began by quoting the solemn 
oath to the Constitution and the words of the President of the Chamber 
“We take God and man as witnesses to this oath.” The vote of the nation 
and the oath he had taken, added the new President, would govern his | 
conduct. “I shall regard as enemies of the country all who try to change by 
illegal means what France has decided.” One article of the constitution 
declared that the Deputies could not be arrested except for a criminal 
offence, another that for the President to dissolve the Chamber or impede 
the execution of its mandate would constitute high treason. In that event 
authority would*pass to the Chamber, and it would be the duty of the 
Deputies, regardless of thé number and strength of the enemy, to cover 
with their bodies the sovereignty of the people, to employ all weapons for 
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the overthrow of the usurper, to accept proscription with all its miseries, to 
confront the traitor with his oath, to forget their private griefs, their families, 
their ruined fortunes, their shattered affections, their bleeding hearts, to 
forget themselves, to have only a single wound, the wound of France, to 
cry Justice, to be implacable, to seize the abominated crowed perjurer, if 
not with the arm of the law, at least with the pincers of truth, to scorch in 
the flames of history every letter of his oath and to brand them on his face. 
“The conscience of mankind should awake. On December 2 an odious, 
repulsive, infamous, unprecedented crime was committed, recognized as 
such even by its beneficiaries, a crime embracing all crimes—treachery, 
perjury, murder, spoliation, swindling, nocturnal massacres, secret fusillades, 
10,000 citizens deported, 40,000 proscribed, 60,000 families ruined. The 
author of this crime is a malefactor of the most cynical and degraded kind. 
His servants are the comrades of a pirate, not functionaries but accomplices. 
When France awakes she will start back with a terrible shudder.” 

The author proceeds to describe the culprit. “A man of middle height, 
cold, pale, slow of speech as if half asleep, with a slight German accent, 
vulgar, childish, theatrical, vain. He has an idée fixe. He knows what he 
wants and gets there, ignoring justice, law, reason, honour, humanity. He is 
not a half-wit but simply a man of another age. Philip I of Spain would 
recognize him, Henry VIII smile at him, Caesar Borgia embrace him, Ali 
Pasha of Janina shake his hand. He has something of. the Middle Ages and 
the Byzantine Empire. What he has done would seem quite natural to 
Mahomet II and Alexander VI. To our time his actions appear hideous. 
His greatest talent is silence. He remains dumb and motionless till the hour 
strikes and he leaps on his prey. When he breaks silence he lies as other 
people breathe. If he announces an honest intention, be on your guard; if 
he affirms, do not trust him; if he swears an oath, tremble. Machiavelli has 
left descendants and Louis Bonaparte is one of them. You say it will last. 
No, no, no! If it did there would be no God in heaven and no more France. 
Every citizen worthy of the name has only one duty—to load his rifle and 
wait.” . 

What of the triumphant plebiscite? “The Prince rubs his hands, concludes 
that it is all over, that he is absolved. Yet the moral question remains. There 
are two things which may be news to you called Good and Evil. You must 
be told that to lie is not good, to betray is evil, to murder is worse. It may 
be useful but it is forbidden. M. Bonaparte, you may be the master, you 
may have armies, guns and fortresses, but the human conscience stands up 
and proclaims: This you shall not do.” After two hundred pages of this 
vitriolic abuse the author finds some comfort in the title of his book. 
Napoléon le Petit would never rank with the master bandits of history. 
“Though he has committed enormous crimes he will remain shoddy, the 
nocturnal garrotter of liberty who has glutted his soldiers, not with glory 
like the first Napoleon, but with wine, the pigmy tyrant of a great people. 
As Dictator he is a buffoon, as Emperor he will be grotesque, at once hideous 
and ridiculous. Once stripped of success, the pedestal removed, the sword 
detached, a poor little skeleton; can one imagine anything more paltry and 
pitiful? Tiberius, Nero, Timur and other murderers were tigers. M. 
Bonaparte is only a hyena, part brigand, part knave—Napoleon the Little, 
no more, no less. Think of it. At the head of the greatest people onearth, 
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in the middle of the greatest century in history, this personage has made 
France his prey. Grand Dieu! You are a monkey, not a lion, a parrot, not 
an eagle, a comedian.” 

“I feel Bonaparte is beginning to smell a bit,” wrote Hugo when the 
Empire was proclaimed; “the Montijo marriage will finish him.” When his 
Belgian publisher complained of his intemperate language he replied that 
in such a case pinpricks were useless. “Perhaps I may offend the bourgeoisie. 
What matter if I can arouse the people? Jeremiah, Isaiah, Tacitus, Dante, 
were they not violent? It will be time for moderation when we have won.” 
Petmission to return to France if he promised to-cease his attacks was 
scornfully rejected. France’s greatest poet had grave faults, but he never 
lowered his flag. “I forgive them and I pity them,” he remarked of former 
comrades who purchased return to their fatherland by laying down their 
arms. For the writer who could earn large sums by his pen unrelenting 

‘defiance was much easier then for mea who found it difficult at all times to 
make a living. Though the Empire lasted far longer than he anticipated, he 
never doubted that’ he would witness its downfall. The success of La 
Lanterne encouraged him and his sons to launch Le Rappel, with Rochefort 
among the contributors, which started with a sale of 50,000. Prosecution 
increased its popularity, and the régime staggered under a rain of blows 
from many quarters. The Liberal Empire might prove a palliative, but few 
expected it to arrest the decline. 

After launching the first of his broadsides in Napoléon le Petit, Hugo 
proceeded to compile a voluminous record of the coup d’état which had to 
await publication till the Empire had disappeared since his Belgian publisher 
feared retaliation from the Tuileries. Histoire d'un Crime, he declared in a 
preface added in 1877, had been commenced 12 days after the coup, 
completed in the following May, and very little revised. Once again the 
author writes in a rage, the strokes of his battle-axe falling on everyone 
who failed to oppose the usurper, including fellow-travellers such as 
Mérimée and Montalembert. The Dictator is presented as the perfect 
Machiavellian, calculating, passionless, completely amoral. That he broke 
his oath is true enough and bad enough, but there was no premeditated 
massacre. That every participating General received a million francs and 
every participating soldier two gold crowns—all stolen from the Banque de 
France—was a pure invention. It was equally untrue that the soldiers were 
as savage as their chiefs, made no prisoners, filled their pockets with loot, 
and spent the night drinking and smoking cigars. Though the larger record 
contained some new information, the exagggerations and inventions 
weakened its impact. 

Of Hugo’s three broadsides the most enduring is Les Chatiments, pub- 
lished in Brussels shortly after the proclamation of the Empire. Conscience 
could not be crushed, declared the Preface, for it was the thought of God. 
The hundred poems are divided into sections, each bearing a slogan of the 
Dictator: — Society is saved, Order is restored, thè Family restored, 

` Religion glorified, Authority consecrated, Stability assured. Comparing the 
Man of December to a night burglar and Paris to a cemetery, he opens the 
attack with Nox, ghe longest of the items. Haunted by the memory of the 
corpses he had seen lying in the streets, he flagellates the murderer who had 
the effrontery to stage a pompous ceremony in Notre-Dame. 
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Cet infâme apportait à Dieu son attentat. 

Comme un loup qui se lèche après qu’il vient de mordre. 
Caressant sa moustache, il dit—J’ai sauvé Pordre. 
Anges, recevez moi dans votre légion. 

Pai sauvé la famille et la religion. 

The outbreak of war opened the frontier to the old glådiator and rendered 
possible the publication of Les Chatiments in France. A poem entitled Au 
moment de rentrer en France, composed in Brussels on August 31, was 
added to the new edition. 

Je vois en méme temps le meilleur et le pire. 

Noir tableau. 

Car la France mérite Austerlitz, et Empire Waterloo. 
The ink was scarcely dry on these lines when the news from Sedan brought 
France the liberation for which the poet had longed and fought for nearly 
20 years. But at what a price! More than ever he felt it his right and his 
duty to denounce the man who had not only broken his oath and shed 
French blood but had brought the invader to the capital. 

` G. P. GoocHu 

(To be continued) 


ISRAEL AND THE NEGEV 


SRAELIS find it difficult to define their Negev nowadays. It is no longer 

enough to point a finger southwards and talk of “conquering the desert.” 

Beersheba, which used to be in the Negev, now has an agricultural hinter- 
land stretching northwards to Tel Aviv and westwards to the Gaza Strip. 
The Negev proper is to the south as far as Eilat, and to the east as far as 
the Dead Sea. This semi-arid triangle of sand, loess soil, hills, rocks and 
gravelly wadi beds occupies 400 square miles—half of Israel’s territory. Yet 
it still contains only a 160th part of her population of two millions. This 
fact, and some others closely related to it, is putting the country’s leaders in 
an increasingly serious dilemma. Moshe Dayan, the young ex-Chief-of-Staff 
who is paving the way for his entry into politics by setting up as a spokesman 
for youth, told a meeting of students recently: “In ten or 20 years we 
may have to write off the Negev as a total loss and just call it a desert. In the 
meantime we shall have to go on sinking, perhaps burying, huge amounts of 
money in it.” Coming from a member of the Mapai “Establishment” after 
decades of pioneering and almost mystical faith in “making the desert 
blossom,” this was a shocking thing to say. That Dayan should have said 
it shows there is a new mood among the youth. 

The most urgent cause for new thinking about the Negev is financial. 
Some of the main sources of money which have been available for develop- 
ment projects in Israel’s first deeade—German Reparations, U.S. Grants-in- 
Aid, and huge contributions from American Jewry—ewill either end 
altogether or at least taper off in the next ten years. Yet in fhat same 
period Israel expects to add a third million to her population, which she is 
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already hard put to employ. She expects half a million immigrants and half 
a million natural population increase. Do the results of pioneering effort to 
date justify its ‘continuation, at the expense of other development projects 
and at the expense, also, of the standard of living—and even of the 
full employment—of the population? A great deal depends on the answer. 
The third million is not likely to be the final one. If it were, it could, be 
settled in the empty spaces of Galilee in the north and crowded into the 
coastal belt, the Northern Negev and the Jerusalem Corridor. But intelligent 
Israelis still regard the “Ingathering of the Exiles” as Israel’s chief raison 
d'être; her basic immigration law gives every Jew in the world the right to 
immigrate. In the reservoir areas of immigration-conscious Jews—the Soviet 
bloc, North Africa Asia, and the Arab States, there are four million Jews. 
Russia alone has three million, and Khruschev is fond of saying that he will 
let them out one day. 

This moral reason for unrestricted immigration is firmly buttressed by ~ 
security and economic considerations. Two or three million Israelis among 
50 million hostile Arabs is an unhealthy proportion, particularly when the 
former are crowded in a narrow coastal belt. Lack of numbers also spells 
economic disaster—in the long run—for a nation that hopes to pay its way 
by manufacture. Moreover, if she closes her doors to immigration, Israel 
could scarcely count on generous help from world Jewry. A final argument 
for developing the Negev is that in conditions of non-peace—and Israel can 
scarcely reckon with any other—with the Suez Canal closed to her ships and 
the Arab countries closed to her exports, the Negev and Eilat are her only 
trade route to Africa and the East. In terms of Negev planning today, all 
this means that it is not enough to think of the second decade and the third 
million. If a desert is to become a mass immigration area, the foundations 
must be laid well in advance. 

What have ten years of investment and pioneering yielded up to now? 
Filat, which has been a boom town since the Sinai campaign dislodged 
Egypt’s guns from the Straits of Tiran in 1956, has increased its population 
from 800 to 4,500 since then. But it still handles only a trickle of general 
cargoes, and still awaits most of the industries which it has been promised, 
for lack of investment funds. At Timna, where King Solomon mined copper 
3,000 years ago, a new copper works has been built with German Repara- 
tions, But the quality and quantity of the ore is not sufficient ever to make it 
more than a marginal enterprise. The Dead Sea Potash works, after years 
of losses, is now earning $4 million a year in exports and employing 350 
workers. A bromine works has just begun and various phosphate plants are 
doing well. Some flint clay and magnesium is being mined, and half a dozen 
experimental agricultural settlements are working at the expense of the state. 
Twelve thousand people now live in the Negev. 

What next? Some sobering lessons have been learned since June, 1935, 
when Ben-Gurion, then chairman of the Jewish Agency, prophesied: “Our 
future is bound up with large scale agricultural settlement in the Negev and 
the creation of opportunities for Jewish work and initiative on the Red Sea.” 
First, there simply is not enough water for “large scale agriculture.” Water 
which can be pemped there from the rivers of the north is, on the whole 
too expensive for profitable agriculture. Secondly, what mineral resources 
have been found are limited, both in quality and quantity. Thirdly, 
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` the splendid pioneering spirit which has characterized Israel doesnot auto- 
matically perpetuate itself through the generations. To Ben-Gurion’s 
personal challenge in 1951, when he abandoned the premiership and went to 
live on a Negev settlement, young Israelis have been slow to respond. In spite 
of this, and taking it all into account, the Government has produced a bold 
blueprint for settling 100,000 people in the Negev in the next five years, with 
the attendant hope that as many as 350,000 of the third million will have. 
found their way south of Beersheba by 1968. They intend to do it basically, 
by planting entire industries there—not because there is any economic 
reason for them to be there, but because they may as well be there as any- 
where else. Thus Dimona, a new town which now houses potash and 
phosphate workers, is due for a complete textile industry (the cotton will be 
grown north of Beersheba). Mitzpe Ramon, another new town, now housing 
only a handful of flint clay workers, is due for a chemical plant. Eilat already 
has a diamond polishing works. It is remarkable that less than a tenth of the 
1000,000 in the Government’s plan will make their living from the land. The 
plan, coming from a Ministry of Development whose raison d'être is 
to make plans, is viewed with considerable scepticism by the general public. 

Yet there is hope. Mordecai Bentov, the Minister of Development, is a 
visionary in the best Zionist tradition. Zionist policy makers have always 
mixed political and security matters into their economics in a hair-raising 
manner. So far they have got away with it. Even within economics, Bentov 
argues that once you set something in motion the rest will look after itself. 
Answering critics (who include the Minister of Commerce and Industry) of 
his plan to build a railway to Eilat with no evidence that it will carry 
sufficient freight to make it pay he cries: “Let us build the railway and the, 
business will follow it.” So indeed, it has happened in other industrial 
revolutions. ; 

The other hope is tbat science may yet produce cheap water and cheap 
power. At the UNESCO-assisted Negev Institute for Arid Zone Research in 
Beersheba some very promising work has already been done in both 
directions. The Negev has substantial reserves of saline well water, but 
existing methods of desalination are uneconomic in Negev conditions. At 
Beersheba intensive work is in progress to find a cheap way of doing it. A 
more revolutionary project is that of Alexander Zarchin, a Russian-born 
scientist who is now building a pilot plant for desalting sea water by freezing 
it. The machine works and a report is due in the coming weeks on whether 
the process is really as cheap as Zarchin claims. As important as cheap water 
is cheap power. The Israelis are now leading the world in research on 
harnessing the one commodity they have in super-abundance: sunshine. 
Harry Tabor, a London-born physicist, has built a solar turbine that has 
virtually solved the one serious problem of solar heat collection: heat loss 
through radiation. He has invented a “selective black” surface that absorbs 
the sun’s heat rays without radiating heat. Other items on the research pro- 
gramme are hydroponic agriculture, atomic power and some other miracles 
which may yet make Ben-Gurion’s 23-year-old prophecy come true. 


Politics, strategy, science and sheer necessity may yet defeat the economists. 
WALTER SCHWARZ. 
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Ei FAITH HEALING 
N area of life in which science and religion have been not only moving 
together but actively co-operating, is that of health.. Seventy-five years 
ago it was widely accepted that science and religion would not encroach 
on each other’s domains in this region. The theologians would deal with the 
spirit, the medical men would deal with the body. Such a division was 
manifestly dishonest, for tbe foundations of Christianity are steeped in the 
tradition and practice of the healing of bodies. The division has been melt- 
ing away, as physics has stripped matter of its materialism, as medicine has 
grown branches into psychology and, most important of all, as modern 
religious people have provided experimental evidence of healing of the 
body, following religious methods. These people have provided science with 


evidence in its own field. They have all been courageous and, indeed, - 


scientific, for they have not feared to put their ideas to the test of experi- 
ment. They have grown in number in the last 60 years, until the volume of 
activity of this kind is so great that English and Scottish Church Commis- 
sions are considering the subject anc the B.M.A. has issued a report on it. 
It is a mistake to look for “miracles” when investigating this subject. 
This is a mistake often made by the Churches and laymen. There is only 
one truth, one set of laws of nature and all healing methods use these laws. 
That is putting the matter from the point of view of a scientist. A Christian 
would say the same thing by stating that all healing comes from God. If we 
are not going to be schizophrenic, we will assume that all religious healing 
acts through the laws of nature and some of it is inexplicable still, because 
science has not yet discovered more than a fraction of the laws of nature. 
Indeed, many cases of faith healing, religious healing, divine healing, 
spiritual healing, call it what you will, are already explicable by known 
psychological or psychosomatic mechanisms, such as “suggestion.” Failure 
to find extra-natural occurrences in cures following religious action in no 
way -provides evidence against the reality of religious healing: scientist and 
Christian alike will welcome healing through the optimum employment of 
natural laws, known and unknown, i.e. supernatural healing: scientist and 
Christian alike will not expect healing by hocus-pocus, i.e. extra-natural 
healing. Thus any investigation of faith healing activity will look for 
evidence of its effectiveness in the same way as medical techniques are 
examined by statistical methods. If patients treated by religious methods 
such as prayer, the laying on of hands, or unction, shew a greater percentage 
of permanent complete cures, or a greater percentage of temporary, 
complete cures, or of permanent, partial cures, or of temporary, partial 
cures than do patients treated by medical means alone, then the effectiveness 
of religious healing is established. Furthermore its effectiveness can thus 
be quantitatively measured and the most efficacious techniques can be 
distinguished. a 
As no such statistical investigation has yet been made, the answer cannot 
be given. Even when it is available, the interest of the ordinary man will 
still tend to concentrate on the cases in which the healing occurs by laws not 
yet fully understood, the cases which are the most inexplicable. The love 
of the spectacular is so deeply rootec that we all find these cases the most 
interesting and, above all, pay attention to those which happen with quite 
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s probably a fact that one case of this kind does more 
ry man than a thousand cases of slow, partial healing. 
foundation for acceptance of the results, for when the 
red, the marvel will disappear and an unwarranted 
Provided, however, that it is understood that these 
uoted as exclusive proof of religious effectiveness in 
fis effectiveness stands or falls on infinitely sounder, 
10n, they may be quoted as especially interesting pieces 


entists claim many such cures, virtually instantaneous, 
anent, as the direct outcome of mental activity. Although 
true, it is difficult to treat these as valid experimental data 
do not normally provide medical evidence. The Roman 
rcs claim a lot of these cures, especially at Lourdes. In this case the 
experimental data is probably no better than in the case of the Christian 
Scientists, but is authenticated by the evidence of the independent Medical 
= Bureau at Lourdes. We are getting closer to co-operation between religion 
and medicine. The ideal co-operation occurs, of course, when the doctors 
not only give diagnosis to confirm or deny the religious results, but work 
in active harmony with the other healing people during treatment. This 
seems to be happening in several centres which have been growing during 
the last 25 years, especially amongst the Church of England. 

It is relevant here to illustrate both the instantaneous, complete perma- 
nent type of cure and the modern trend towards full co-operation between 
medicine and religion, by describing one of the most remarkable healing 
“miracles” of modern times and its outcome in establishing further joint 
medica] and religious healing activity in the years since it occurred. On 
February 18, 1912, Dorothy Kerin, then 20, lay in bed at Herne Hill, 
London, at the end of ten years of illness, during most of which she had 
been bedridden: she had been diagnosed as suffering from diabetes, tuber- 
cular peritonitis and tubercular meningitis: she was totally blind in both 

. eyes, totally deaf in both ears and subject to frequent, severe haemorrhages: 
she had been attended by 28 doctors in all, each of whom was unable to 
give any hope of recovery: she had been taken to many hospitals, nursing 
homes and sanatoria; she was so thin that her limbs had to be wrapped in 
cotton wool: she had had no solid food for six weeks and had been uncon- 
scious for a long time. Her doctor had predicted that she was unlikely to 

N live through that night. What actually happened to: Dorothy Kerin is best 

, told in her own words, in a beautiful little book, called “The Living Touch,” 

published in 1914, but still in print. Here we can only note that there and 
then she was completely healed, walked downstairs to make herself a meal. 

. and in the morning, was covered.with plump healthy flesh, and resumed 

normal life. The facts were verified by signed statements from the nurse, 
who was in the room at the time of the healing, and the doctor, who called 
the previous night and the next morning. No less than 16 people were in the 
room at the time. 

This particular healing obviously involves a mechanism far beyond our 
present understanding, but there is no reason to suppose tat cases of this 
kind will not be explained by psychosomatic means, in due course. It may, ” 
of course, be necessary.to include the activity of discarnate minds. In the 
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case of Dorothy Kerin, we see hzaling taking place 
girl, who used every conceivable medical aid. We a 
operating in diagnosis before and after the event. The $ 
great lady is of equal interest; she is clearly a see 
scientifically, she has many psychic talents and is one 
. in whom extrasensoty perception is part of normal lif 
visions, especially of Jesus of Nazareth; in one vision 
she was told that she had been healed in order to bring’ 
comfort to others. She is still doing that and the way in w 
fulfilling her charge throughout the years is told sim 
others in a book called “Fulfilling,” which she published 
we see how she set up a Nursing Home in London, wi 
many famous Ecclesiastical and Medical men, including Lord 3 
patients came for orthodoz nursing and medical treatment, but also 
the benefit of Dorothy Kerin’s spiritual help, her prayers and her personality. 
Some were healed, some fully, some partially. Some were not. All were 
helped. Money was never allowed to be a barrier to a suitable case going 
_to Chapel House. . : 

Many of the details of life at Chapel House, with sketches of the history 
and personality of Dorothy and of her colleagues, and with data about 
some of the cases, are well told in a book by a famous journalist, 
A. J. Russell, called “Healing in His Wings.” After the second war, Miss 
Kerin moved the Nursing Home to the country and is now operating in a 
modernised and extended house called Burrswood, set in beautiful grounds 
near to the village of Groombridge on the borders of Kent and Sussex. Here, 
qualified nurses tend patients, under the charge of orthodox medical men, 
and all are tended also by Dorothy’s own spiritual talents. There is a private 
chapel in the house, where public healing services are held every Thursday 
morning, at which Miss Kerin administers the laying on of hands. Miss 
Kerin’s book “Fulfilling” also tells of other aspects of her work, such as 
the way in which she adopted nine children in 1941: it includes accounts 
by people who have benefited, as well as by noted laymen, eminent church- 
men and a famous scientist, Dr. G. F. C. Searle. It makes no attempt to 
collect case descriptions; Dorothy intends to do that in some other book in 
the future. Most important from our point of view, however is the way that 
all three of these books indicate that the subject is no crank, but a well bred, 
well educated lady, practical and intelligent, an orthodox member of 
Church and society, in every way normal, but in no way ordinary. Here is -~ 
perfect co-operation between science -and religion, fruitful co-operation, `~ 
extending now for nearly half a century and still developing. What an 
opportunity her Nursing Home provides for any medical statistician to 
carry out a programme to measure the effectiveness of religious action in 
the sphere of health! This particular case of co-operation between religion 
and medicine has been chosen, because it involves a case of healing which 
stands on its own feet, without recourse to the fuller, and sounder, analysis 
by statistics: because it demonstrates the potentialities of organized 
simultaneuos treatment through both methods, amongst normal, sound 
citizens, possessed of no odd ideas: because the buoyant faith of the central 
figure clearly supports an eventual explanation of the experimental facts in 
terms of a psychosomatic mechanism, springing from an unshakeable belief 
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in her heart, in the actual, practical goodness of the Divine, in daily affairs, 
_ here and now. ; 

There are many other examples of co-operation, however, such as the. 
nursing home run by the Anglican priest, Rev. John Maillard, at Milton 
Abbey, in Dorset, between the wars. Another example exists in the Guild 
of Health, an organization to further co-operation of this very sort, and to 
encourage research on the subject: it has headquarters in London and is 
supported by sound, orthodox scientists, theologians and medical men. 
Another individual case which illustrates the bridging of the gap in one man 
is that of Dr. Christopher Woodard, a Wimpole Street consultant, who has 
written three books on the subject. Perhaps most significant of all, there has 
been a permanent Council on Divine Healing in existence since the war: it 
comprises representatives of nearly dll of the major churches, and many, 
eminent medical men: -it is actively working in the field of joint healing 
practice and encouragement of research. Gone, long gone, are the days when 
“faith healing” was a disreputable practice of a few cranks, although this 
change is not fully enough realised yet, by the general public, especially in 
the more remote parts of the country. This is just one field in which scicnce 
and religion are drawing together again, by the fourfold process of 
(a) willingness of theology to admit the possibility that some of its tenets 
were mistaken (b) discoveries by science which are steadily revealing reality 
to be less material (c) examination of mental and even spiritual realms by 
experimental science (d) provision of new, observable, experimental data i in 
these fields, by effective religious adherents. 

Will science and theology eventually unite in the knowledge of the one 
truth which describes reality, the scientific discovery of Deity, which will 
serve as a Secure basis for the design of happy, healthy, successful living 
for every man, in Paeony, with reality and with other men? a 

DUNCAN LINDSAY. 
Lecturer in Medical Physics, University of Aberdeen. 


U.S. RECIPROCAL TRADE AGREEMENTS ACT 


HE extension of the Reciprocal Trade Agreements Act by the U.S. 

Congress in its last Session has been hailed as a victory for the 

Administration and for liberal world trade generally. It is difficult, 
if not impossible, to understand why. Although President Eisenhower 
had listed this legislation as one of his three “imperatives” for enactment 
it did not have an easy passage through Congress. At one time a Senator 
(Humphrey) declared that the trade programme was “in more trouble” than 
it had ever been “since it was born in 1934.” -Yet the Administration started 
off as though they would fight really hard for what they wanted. The 
President declared that the choice was plain, “it is reciprocity or retaliation.” 
Mr. Dulles, referring to Britain, warned that the United Kingdom could 
not live without large participation in international trade. “If the U.S. were 
to set off a chain reaction in terms of trade restrictions, the effect would be 
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little short of disastrous—on them and on us.” Despite the bold words the 
Administration made too many concessions. In early attempts to forestall 
restrictive protectionist amzndments the President announced stronger 
curbs on oil imports; Government stockpiling of copper and promised 
legislation for five year subsilies on lead, zinc and other minerals although 
in the end they came to naught. Congress not only accepted these but added 
the restrictive amendments anyway. . 

The President asked for a full five-year extension, which bis aides said 
was “a necessity,” because the important U.S. negotiations with the 
European Common Market would, “in the best of circumstances,” take that 
time. Congress gave him four. The President asked for power to cut tariffs 
25 per cent in five years. Congress said 20 per cent in four years, and then 
only after the joint conference between the House and the Senate (which 
had decided on only 15 per cent for three years) had resolved the difference 
between the two. No wonder the authoritative National Policy Committee 
declared that the 20 per cen: authority in four years was barely adequate 
for the important U.S. negotiations with the Common Market or with the 
other GATT countries. In addition, Congress not only strengthened the 
“escape” clause for the protection of U.S. industries, but widened it by 
broadening the definition cf “national security” to include “economic 
welfare” thereby making it so much easier for U.S. industries to claim 
further protection against foreign imports. The Administration accepted an 
amendment which would allow for an increase in tariff rates under the 
“escape” clause of 50 per cect above the higher 1934 level instead of above 
the lower 1945 level. The President also agreed to a new curb on his tariff- 
making power, which from the beginning the protectionists tried. hard to 
take away from him altogetker. Hitherto, the President had the final say in 
either accepting, rejecting or referring back the recommendations of 
the Tariff Commission. Now, when he disagrees with the Tariff Commission, 
for example if they recommend increased tariffs or impose import quotas, 
Congress will have the power to overrule the President’s decision by a two . 
thirds vote. A dangerous pratectionist amendment which was struck out of 
the Bill would have had it the other way round—the Tariff Commission’s 
recommendations would have been binding on the President unless he could 
have mustered a two thirds majority to upset the decision. 

The successful working of the U.S. Federal system depends on com- 
promise, but the Administration’s acceptance of the Act as it is is 
not a compromise but a surrender. It confirms that U.S. protec- 
tionism, far from weakenirg, is gaining power. No wonder the New 
York Times said that the protectionists’ action made a “mockery” of the 
U.S. pretensions to a liberal trade policy; that a five-year reciprocal trade 
extension Bill that really meant something was too important to the 
foreign policy of the U.S.—especially in the light of the Soviet Union’s 
growing economic offensive—for Congress to fool around with small- 
minded restrictions. It lameated “Haven’t we learned anything from the 
Smoot-Hawley disaster of a generation ago?” True, the President has 
refused more Tariff Commission recommendations for increased tariffs than 
he has approved, but that ignores the fundamental point. Those increases 
he has approved have been so much more important and have had far 
greater effect on foreign imports, particularly from Britain, than those he 
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has refused. The British Commonwealth has accepted with grace the 
undeniable fact that the economic as well as the military leadership of the 
free world now lies with the U.S., but it is up to the President as her spokes- 
man to exercise it. Now, when imaginative leadership and co-operation are 
needed more than ever, she has given her Allies a measure that matches 
neither the need nor the hour. Let us hope that the rest of the free world 
will recognize what really has been done by the U.S. in the name of “liberal” 
trade and shape its plans accordingly. i PATRICK BUNYAN. 


7 


OUR BRITISH HOSPITALS 


HE word “hospital” is derived from the Latin word hospes (a guest), 

signifying a place for the tending of the sick and wounded. Before 

acquiring this meaning it referred to institutions where hospitality was 
dispensed to those in need. We read, for example, of such a refuge 
preserving travellers from “being devoured by the wolves and voracious 
beasts.” The idea of the hospital system may be seen in pre-Christian times. ` 
Healing was sought in the temples of Saturn some 4,000 years B.C. The 
ancient Greeks, with whom scientific healing originated, had their temple 
hospitals dedicated to Aesculapius later deified as the god of healing. Other 
famous names associated with healing are Hippocrates, Aristotle and Galen. 
The Greeks themselves had benefited from much older traditions and 
research from Egypt and the mysterious Minoans who inhabited Crete and 
the country around the Aegean. Ancient Rome. also (having received her 
knowledge from Greece) had hospitals known as “valetudinaria” where 
physicians prescribed for patients who were willing to pay for treatment. 
Hospitals, as we know them, are the result of Christ’s example and teaching. 
In the fourth century A.D. the first general hospital was founded by a 
wealthy patrician lady, Fabiola, who later became a nurse herself. In the 
same century St. Basil of Cappadocia founded a hospital for sick persons of 
all kinds, and in 529 A.D. St. Benedict founded a monastery and Order at 
Monte Casino in Italy. One of its rules was that the care of the sick should 


.be placed before every other Christian duty. 


Concerning hospitals in Britain there is little or nothing to record earlier 
than the eleventh century. In the twelfth century St. Bartholomew 
(Rochester) was founded for the reception of lepers. This was the forerunner 
of some 200 lazar houses (or lazarettos) required to be built on the outskirts 
of towns. All early British hospitals were connected with monasteries, and 
the patients had to observe the Church offices day and night, being wakened 
if need, be at the sound of a bell to say their prayers. In the Middle Ages 
Britain depended entirely on the Church for hospital treatment and con- 
tinued to do so till the Reformation. The Church forbade, however, any 
treatment that involved the letting of blood. Surgery was therefore practised 
by ignorant people, often by itinerant barbers; the barber’s pole being a 
symbol of the patient’s arm; the colours (white and red) representing the 
bandage and the blood, whilst the brass knob at the end of the pole typified 
the basin used in the operation. ~ 
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The suppression of the monasteries by Henry VIII was a sad blow to 
hospitals in this country, and, as far as we know, none was erected for nearly 
200 years. Early in the eighteenth century they took a new lease of life, and 
at its close 11 had been established in London, 37 in the provinces and nine | 
in Scotland. Among them were Westminster Hospital, Addenbrookes 
(Cambridge), and Edinburgh Royal Infirmary. 

Thomas Guy (founder of Guy’s Hospital, London) was also interested i in 
St. Thomas’s and presented a number of the wards. Of a very early founda- 
tion it had been destroyed by fire, rebuilt about the time of Magna Carta, 
and stood near the present Southwark Cathedral. When Henry suppressed 
the monasteries and St. Thomas’s was handed over, he made some com- 
pensation for the endowments he had appropriated by restoring this one. He 
declared, however, that St. Thomas 4 Becket (after whom it had been 
named) was a traitor and that it should now be called after St. Thomas the 
apostle. Some well-known London schools were founded’ as hospitals; 
Charterhouse, for instance, where a number of famous people, including 
W. M. Thackeray, Joseph Addison and John Wesley, were pupils, and 
Christ’s Hospital, the “Blue-coat” school where Samuel Taylor Coleridge, 
Charles Lamb and Leigh Hunt were among the scholars. 

During the nineteenth and early twentieth centuries hospitals rapidly 
increased, and in 1919 there were no fewer than 909 in the land. In addition, 
by the Poor Law Act of 1601, each parish was made responsible for its sick 
poor. By an Act of 1834, local Boards of Guardians were set up, and by 1870 
they had developed a hospital branch of the Poor Law. Following the 
example of Brownlow Hill Institution, Liverpool, the engagement of trained 
nurses became general, and by an Act of 1897 the employment of paupers 
was prohibited. The segregation of patients, which began about 1860, was 
a further step forward. Today there are, for example, special hospitals for 
tuberculosis, eye, ear and throat troubles, nervous complaints, children’s ail- 
ments, skin diseases and maternity cases. The care of the insane was grossly 
neglected until the nineteenth century was well advanced. In the Middle 
Ages it was believed that deranged persons were pursued by devils and the 
treatment was extremely harsh. Clean and dirty, quiet and violent patients 
used either to be beaten or deluged with water. Warders had no conscience in 
leaving their charges to fend for themselves from Saturday till Monday, the 
only provision being a supply of bread and water which they might take or 
leave and maybe fight for it at that. Anything in the nature of remedial treat- 
ment was unthought of. Nowadays a very different attitude is adopted 
toward the mentally ill, the change being largely due to the efforts of Lord 
Shaftesbury. In 1808 County Justices were authorized to build asylums for 
the insane and later entrusted with their care. In 1880 the Councils took 
them over and the following year the management was put in the hands of 
visiting committees. The Mental Treatment’ Act of 1930 abolished the term 
“asylum” and substituted “mental hospital.” 

Under the National Health Service which came into being in 1948, 
hospital treatment became entirely free, but private wards and other 
amenities are available on payment. Under the State scheme nearly 2,600 
hospitals are under government control, but for certain reasons a number 
have not been afopted. It is a sign of the incorporation of Christian ideals 
with social consciousness thet the care of the sick is recognised as a charge 
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on the community, and no relatively large town is now without its hospital . 
A new infirmary is shortly to be erected in Huddersfield (Yorks) at a cost 
of over three millions. It will be eight or nine storeys high and have about 
600 beds. In Norway hospitals are part of the National Health Service, as 
with us, and show a high degree of development. They provide 11 beds per 
thousand of the population—the most generous provision in Europe. —— 

Hospitals are now definitély. regarded as places of healing rather than 
asylums for the dying. Nor is there any doubt that their purpose is being 
achieved. Of outstanding importance in bringing about new life is blood 
transfusion, the administration of drugs, the use of penicillin, the application 
of light-rays, the employment of radio-activity and electricity. The story goes 
back thousands of years, but the hospital, as we know it, is scarcely 200 
years old. The rate of advance, which received a definite fillip during two 
world wars, has increased very rapidly during the past 50 years. For 
instance, consumption is now, controllable, small pox has no terrors for the 
vaccinated, rabies has been completely eliminated, diphtheria has diminished 
to negligible proportions. It is difficult to realise that 100 years ago the 
existence of germs was unkown, and people were at the mercy of all manner 
of disease. Building on the research of Pasteur, Lister introduced the 
practice of anti-septic surgery and revolutionized it. Connected with surgery 
are various forms of anaesthesia. To Sir James Simpson belongs the credit 
for chloroform. Many other means have since been discovered for over- 
coming pain by “sending the patient to sleep,” and largely through the 
influence of Christian missions incalculable benefits are being reaped in all 
five continents. The Book of Ecclesiasticus, in praise of the ancient prac- 
titioner, says: “Honour a physician according to thy need of him. For verily 
the Lord hath created him and in the sight of great men he shall be admired. 
The Lord created medicines out of the earth. With them doth He heal men 
and taketh away their pain.’ The words are peculiarly applicable to 

_ twentieth century physicians and surgeons. The fight against disease and 
pain is becoming increasingly successful. “The potentialities of science and 
invéntion are almost endless. Great though the conquests of science and 
surgery have been, the final goal has not been reached.” : 

The recovery of the hospital patient is today largely in the hands of the 
nurses, while during the Middle Ages attendance on the sick was the work 
of religious Sistethoods. The dissolution of the monasteries led to the 
employment of women in secular life. Nursing-care in Britain then entered 
a dark period, for the work was considered degrading and conferred no 
social standing. Until the beginning of the nineteenth century the salary of a 
nurse at a good hospital was about five pounds a year. Her. working day 
began at four o’clock in the morning with the cleaning of the wards. Later 
she breakfasted with the patients and dined with the ward-maids engaged 
on daily hire. Those who entered the profession were women of a low type, 
ignorant of the work, notorious for their drunken habits. Not infrequently 
they were found guilty of accepting bribes from their patients so as to ensure 
needed food and attention. The hospitals themselves were overcrowded and 
insanitary. The bedding was unclean and infection hung to everything. 
Tt was Florence Nightingale who inaugurated a new era for hospital manage- 
ment generally and for nursing in particular. When onl? 30 years old she 
was appointed superintendent of a charitable home for gentlewomen in 
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London. Scarcely had she taken over her duties than the Crimean war broke 
out. The disgraceful conditions prevailing at the base hospital soon became 
common knowledge in this country. Male orderlies recruited from the army 
were the only nurses for the British soldiers, whereas the French had nuns 
caring for their own sick. When all the ugly facts came to light, public 
opinion was strongly aroused. The Hon. Sidney Herbert (Minister for War) 
knowing Miss Nightingale’s capabilities, invited her to go out to Scutari and 
-deal with the situation. Despite strenuous official opposition to the presence 
of women in the war zone, she responded to the call and with a band of 
38 carefully selected volunteer nurses from Roman Catholic and Anglican 
Sisterhoods, wonders were accomplished. The death rate of 42 per cent at 
her arrival rapidly declined to only two per cent. Before long she had 125 
nurses under her supervision. On returning to England she was idolized, but 
had not come home to rest on her laurels. Sidney Herbert, at whose instance 
she went to the Crimea, wrote: “We intend to see that her abilities are not 
allowed to slumber. Miss Nightingale must be chained to the oar for the 
rest of her life. It is hers to raise the system of nursing to a pitch of efficiency 
never before known.” How brilliantly she succeeded everybody knows. 
R. J. ANGLIN JOHNSON, 


IN THE SERAGLIO 


UST beyond Santa Sophia in Istanbul is the spot where they still erect 

a gallows; and even now the early wanderer may see, as the Bosphorus 

is silvered and then turns to gold and the minarets and the turrets are 
caught in Omar’s nooses of light, the body of a hanging man, silhouetted 
against the rose and amethyst sky, turning slightly from side to side in the 
dawn breeze which blows from the Sea of Marmara. Not far away is the 
outer wall of the Seraglio, about forty feet high, and in it is set the 
Imperial Gate—the Bab-i-Humay-un. 

Going through it is both a surprise and a disappointment. You enter an 
enormous tree-covered court—the outer court, once known as the Court of 
the Janisseries, where, according to one traveller, even the horses were 
taught to tread more softly than in the streets lest the slumber and 
meditation of princes should be injured. Now, the lawns are decayed and 
flurries of dust mingle with leaves and refuse. The wonderful Byzantine 
church of St. Irene stands empty and crumbling, inhabited by pigeons. 
Outside it is a miscellanous collection of ancient cannon guarded by two 
unkempt soldiers. Here, among the trees and the straggling bushes, even 
quite late in the morning, you may see homeless Turkish men, lagged by 
newspapers, stretched out in sleep. 

Passing through this desolate, open-air aeai tenanted by tramps 
and indolent winds you reach the fountain of execution where the Sultans 
executioner, who was also the head-gardener, used to wash the blood from 
his hands. His ustal method of disposing of people was decapitation but- 
royal clients were strangled with a silken cord—a compliment to the 
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nobility of their necks. The bodies were then either given to relatives or 
thrown into the sea. The heads were exhibited over the Imperial Gate; and 
when there were too many of them, ears and noses only—in much the same 
way as gamekeepers adorn their larders and hunt kennels display foxes 
masks and pads. 

At the doorway to the ene court, that of the Divan where the majority 
of the reception and administration was accomplished a surly janitor in an 
ill-fitting suit now presides. He looks at people suspiciously and removes 
the caméras of visitors. Within is a smaller courtyard. I walked across it. 
Paths zigzagged among balding lawns and carious flower beds. Across 
them, cypresses, sentinel straight, cast the motionless black blades of their 
shadows. The sun cut into my face. It was very quiet. 

Away to the right lay the former kitchens; 20 enormous domed 
chambers containing an astonishing array of utensils and vessels. There 
were spoons three and four feet long, ladles the size of spades and numerous 
other implements like the ironmongery of a minor Cyclops. There were 
jars big enough to conceal a man and cauldrons of a size to take three or 
four sheep at once. A dummy clad as the head cook in ceremonial robes 
dominated the scene. In wealth and weight his garments equalled those of 
the average emperor upon a state occasion. But his duties used to be con- 
siderable. In the early seventeenth century as many as 200 sheep were 
eaten daily, 100 head of lamb or kid, 40 of veal, 50 brace of geese and~ 
anything up to 400 chickens. Other foods were brought from far- 
distances: cheese from Italy, honey from Roumania and Crete, dates and 
plums from Egypt, oil from Messenia, pomegranates from Broussa, and ice 
and snow for refrigeration were brought all the way from the slopes of 
Mount Olympus by countless files of mules. Now the kitchens also harbour 
priceless collections of porcelain and china and everywhere the ornaments 
and impedimenta of a thousand gorgeous and barbaric banquets lie splendid 
and useless. Outside, the cicadas were chirping and a notice forbade one to 
smoke. 

From the Divan a carriage gate gave way on to the harem-——an immense 
and labyrinthine structure. I entered the quarters of the Black Eunuchs who 
are reputed to have supplanted the White Eunuchs in the sixteenth century. 
A high corridor was flanked by three storeys of cells. Nearby was their 
common room and a chamber for making coffee. A French speaking Turk, 
thin, unshaven, with a toothy, yellow smile, explained how the Sultans 
always liked to have the ugliest possible Black Eunuchs, despite their 
emasculation, to guard their women. “Always they were medically 
inspected,” he said, “lest a miracle had restored them.” The yellow teeth” 
wavered for a second. 

We went down heavily carpeted corridors and passages—a maze. There 
were doors and curtained doorways everywhere. It was cool and there was 
a faint smell of dust, a subtle aroma of pressed flowers and the ghosts of 
perfumes. A drapery was pushed aside; at once another pocket of scents 
was disturbed, 

“The school-room of the young princes,” said the Turk. Here the “hodja” 
was let in to tutor the Sultan’s children. There were paintad patterns on the 
walls and beautiful blue and green faiences and X-shaped desks for reading 
the Koran. Then we entered the Sultan’s apartments: one room leading into 
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another, then another, then many more. There were hardly any windows and ` 
those that there were had not been opened for many years. The atmosphere 
was musty. Low divans upholstered in velvet and brocade ran round four 
sides of one room. Most of the wall space was covered with extravagant 
mitrors—perhaps for the inmates to see with ease everyone who came in; 
perhaps, also, as in the imagined halls of Sir Epicure Mammon, to multiply 
the succubae. The Turk tapped a panel and opened a secret door: narrow 
stairs ran upwards. “Down here came the Sultan’s women,” he said. “Thus 
they could enter and leave without anybody but.the Sultan seeing them.” 
His yellow teeth flickered and he winked. It was not possible to go upstairs 
where the women used to live because the rooms had not been used for many 
years: not,-in fact, since 1908. 

The Turk explained, with many salacious details, the career of a girl in 
the harem. Obviously her whole ambition was to achieve the Sultan’s bed, 
but if she never attained this low eminence she might yet advance herself 
to one of.the many minor offices which were available: a member of the 
Valide’s cabinet, Keeper of the Baths, Mistress of the Robes, Reader of the 
Koran or even chief Coffee-maker. One who was lucky enough to capture 
the Sultan’s attention was called “gozde” or “in the eye” and she was 
segregated, given separate rooms and special attendants while she waited for 
the imperial summons. When bedded she was called “ikbal” and her visits 

` to the royal sheets were kept secret. In 1603 Murad III had as many as 
1,200 women in the harem. History does not relate how many became 
“ikbal.” i 

Life in the harem was boring and the only diversion would be an 

occasional fête or excursion. Unfortunately tedium would sometimes beget 

` folly and then the chief Black Eunuch would hand over the victims to the 
chief gardener who “sacked” them with weighted stones and threw them 
into the Bosphorus. Sometimes there were wholesale drownings and one 
Sultan, Ibrahim, in the middle of the seventeenth century, actually drowned 
his complete harem—a spring clean, as it were, because he was in need of 
a change. Even the Turk grimaced at the enormity of such a deed. 

“Once,” he said “a diver went in off the Seraglio point and found at the 
bottom numberless sacks—bowing and swaying. . . .” The sacks, needless 
to say, contained the corpses of women, standing upright because of the 
weighted bottoms and wavering in the currents. 

We entered an exquisite vestibule adorned by a fountain. “Here,” said 
the Turk briefly, “the grandmother of Mehmet IV was stabbed to death. 
She was over eighty.” In almost every room a murder of varying degrees of 
brutality had been committed. The Sultan’s bathroom, it seemed, was one of 
the few exception, yet cleary some crime was expected. It was a lofty and 
capacious place made almost completely of marble with sky-lights high 
above. The bath, in which a heifer could have stood with ease, was protected 
by a wrought iron gate. Similar guards fenced the stalls for the women and 
the Sultan’s dressing apartment in which slippers, clothes and toilet 
requisites of some majesty long since dead lay in opulent inutility. I turned 
on the tap in the bath. The water ran cool and pure. I drank and rinsed my 
hands. It is not ¢ften that one has a drink in a Sultan’s bathroom. 

We passed on: on through the Prince’s prison, through the House of 
Felicity, from which none who lived there might leave, through the Palace 
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elegant kiosques of Revan, Mustapha and Baghdad and finally came to the 
Garden of Tulips. All was-still. Silence unfurled itself; shadows beneath 
trees shook and unfolded; the sun spread, and beyond the parapets and 
battlements the Bosphorus sparkled blue, breezes scribblingly whitely upon 
it. Beyond that the shores of Asia were a brown mist laden with heat. For a 
moment it was like being in the pleasure domes of Xanadu—‘“a miracle of 
rare device.” 

The Turk turned and looked at me. His yellow teeth shuffled between his 
lips. “Tt is all very beautiful,” he said. 

“Yes,” I replied, and thought of the smooth brown neck of some royal 
youth condemned of being alive and the jerk of the silken cord. ` 

J. A. CUDDEN. 


: : MR. ELIOT’S NEW PLAY 


E are told that Sophocles sat down to write Oedipus Coloneus at 


the age of 80. Mr. T. S. Eliot, who was 70 this September, has based «~ 


his play on.the Greek theme, and we could wish him endowed with 
the gift of productiveness for at least ten more years. A new serenity, a new 


peace, and a powerful declaration of the spirit of love inform this septua- ` 


genarian work. Yeats, as he himself said, “withered into truth,” while Eliot, 
who appeared to believe that severity solely was the path to perfection, 


seems at length to have realized the momentous meaning inherent in the ’ 


phrase “Ripeness is all.” For years now, in this author’s writing, we have 
seen the losing fight which Eros has put up against a narrowly conceived 
Agape. “Love,” one felt Mr. Eliot was saying, “is either illusion or renuncia- 
tion,” and the grim marriage-lore of The Cocktail Party (How to treat your 
wife though you cannot endure her) was hardly a concession to the world 
which gives and takes in terms of the flesh. The Elder Statesman revises 
this conflict. Of course, renunciation is still in the picture; but Eros and 
Agape are brought into balance, and this equilibrium is a lovely thing. One 
might call this drama a hint on holy dying, adding the postscript that it is 
also a counsel on loving and a praise of right living. Those who are old 
must seek to depart in peace: those who are young to enter peace through 
love—-it would be in some such formula as this that the “message” of the 
play might be summarized. 

Lord Calverton, a man with a distinguished public past plus a disreput- 
able private existence belonging to the days of his youth, retires from 
Politics and the City on account of a complete break-down in health. Before 


him there stretches a vacuum in which he feels no interest and has not the _ 


slightest desire to fill. And this sense of nothingness is tinged with the 
shadows of his present guilt and his buried past misdeeds. These deeds and 
his life-long brooding upon them he has never confessed to anyone. Between 
his dead wife and himself there was always misunderstanding and silence. 
Now, into this uneasy gulf of spirit there erupt two characters from his past 
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who know of his early weaknesses—his fear, self-love and emotional 
treachery. These two figures, a man and a woman, claim that they were 
Calverton’s vicfims, though they have both in a worldly way made good. 
They recognize that his relationship with them was never one of genuine 
feeling. Pawns of his egoism, they were soon rejected by Calverton who 
strove to forget them. And now, in turn, their affection for bim has changed 
to a fascinated hate. The blackmail which they exert is all the more potent 
and subtle, Since what is demanded is not his money but his company and 
time. Their revenge is complete when his ne’er-do-well son falls in with their 
dubious scheme (out of which, however, we gather good may come). 
Calverton is, at this point, utterly alone, without that sense of his honour- 
able status, in the eyes of the world, which has been his chief support. His 
one human stay has been his daughter (now engaged to be married) who 
loves and admires him; and to her he decides to make a free confession of 
all his past sins. To the truth about her father the girl responds with love. 
She welcomes the guilty suffering person. in place of the dignified plaster- 
cast. And from this truth discharged, this love received, he gains absolution 
and a feeling of peace. Leaving his daughter with her lover on the stage, 
he retires to walk beneath. the sheltering boughs of a favourite beech-tree, 
as Oedipus retired to the sacred grove. A tender passage between the young 
couple ends with his daughter suddenly receiving an intimation of her 
father’s death. “The dead,” she announces with a radiant grace, “have 
poured out a blessing on the living,” and because of this ‘she has no fear 
of the decrepitude, pain, and death which one day must be her own shafe. 
This is a moment of telepathic beauty in which we sense the noumenal 
world impinging on the phenomenal. “And now take me to my father”’— 
the girl’s last words to her lover—cannot but recall to us the thought of 
`. that other Father whom Christians associate with their lasting peace. 

Here is a play, like The Tempest, which closes with a kind of autumnal 
promise. Calverton, his daughter, and her lover have succeeded in plucking 
the fruits of self-knowledge. With the golden apple in their hand, each can 
go their appointed way: the older man serenely into the dark, the lovers 
happily into life together. As to the theatrical success of the piece one may 
admit to certain reservations. Dramatic critics who do not share Mr. Eliot’s 
religious point-of-view often fault his drama for what is really an ideological 
difference of opinion. (Mr. Tynan, whose fine perceptiveness is frequently 
distorted in the cause of some unspecified secularism, is something of a 
principal offender here.) None the less, as staged at Edinburgh, The Elder 
Statesman clearly had imperfections. With Calverton under medical sentence 
of death Mr. Eliot has scored a success. Monica, his daughter, is a tender 

, live creature, quiveringly alert to love. Gomez and Mrs. Carghill (the ghosts 
from Calverton’s past) remain, however, good ideas for characters rather 
than convincingly realized persons.:Calverton’s son is stereotyped, not a > 
distinct individual; while Charles Hemington, Monica’s lover, is a sorry 
cardboard cut-out, a pin-stripe young prig. 

Acts One and Two have speed and melodrama; and here it is of Philip 
Oppenheim, Robert Hichens, or a vulgarized Conrad, rather than of 
Sophocles, that pne thinks. Act Three is a little slow moving, but compen- 
sates by verbal and spiritual beauty. Mr. Tynan has criticized the play for 
“Indian Love Lyric” and “Patience Strong” touches. Chromium-plated and 
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id chair diction is, too obviously, still in vogue; but it is sad when the 
young cannot distinguish between sentiment and sentimentality. We have 
suffered the dry-eyed pose all too long (its obverse being the sniffling self- 
pity which Samuel Beckett so fashionably purveys under the guise of 
avant-garde. stoicism). Eliot in allowing himself an unusual quota of love 
passages, well reinforced by wit and repartee and by graver cogitations, has 
broken the ice of his own inhibition, and most of his audience will thank 
him for it. 

At a press conference Mr. Eliot stated that he thought a writer’s religious 
view of life should colour his work without being evident in so many 
explicit statements. This, maybe, is another way of saying that if The Elder 
Statesman is a didactic work, what it teaches is not specific doctrine. The 
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Christian over-tones in this drama are fewer than in any of the previous. 


plays, (Nor is there much .reason for believing that Calverton, after his 


“contrition and confession, dies in a profession of the Faith. It is true that 


he speaks metaphorically of himself and his son “sitting at the same small 
desk together/To learn the lesson of humility from the same master.” But 
the “master” here may be “experience” in a general way rather than “Divine 
Providence.” In Act One Calverton talks of his remaining years and death 


to come as a “vacuum”—an agnostic manner of describing his position, - 
g 


and intellectually—though not emotionally—there is no exact reversal of 
this.) But if the over-tones are absent, the Christian under-tones are in 
abundance. Caritas, in all its vast plenitude of meaning—this is what the 
drama luminously expresses. To some of us it has seemed that Eliot’s 
genius needed humanizing along the path of sympathy, mercy, and forgive- 
ness, To -be both deeply humane and religious is, for certain minds, an 
herculean task. In The Elder Statesman many may feel that this difficult 
symbiosis has been achieved. The other worldly aspect of our make-up 
rejoices over Calverton’s hard-won “happy death” while the portion of our 
nature turned outwards to Creation delights in the relatienship of the young 
lovers. This late touching vision of youthful love in an ageing author is an 


endearing thing. The world of “the hollow men,” terminating with a 


whimper, now regenerates itself with a kiss. DEREK STANFORD. 
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Their winter. roosts are social occasions 
HEN roads and railways are crowded at winter dusk with city 
workers hurrying home, so are the skyways overhead crowded with 
birds hurrying to their roosts. The sight can be surprising if you have 
not noticed it before, but it becomes spectacular at some of the huge dormi- 


_ tories, the sight being equalled only by the sound. For dawn @nd dusk are the 


two great social occasions in the lives of birds, amounting to rituals. Indeed, 
I think that matins and evensong were inspired by the birds! The phenomenal 
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dawn chon has its mainspring ina sonal rejoicing (and I mean exactly 
that), and is with us only in lesser degree most of the time, mounting agam 
with the sun in the new year. Evensong in winter is largely congregational, 

; the impulse being purely choral, the joy of concerted expression, as in their 
aerial manoeuvres. The strictly practical advantages of their delight I am. ` 
bold enough to say are secondary. But there is a psychological value in their 
sense of social security and well-being. Thus united in song and numbers 
they, like human beings, are comforted, strengthened and encouraged in 
their struggle through winter. There is this always awaiting them at the end 
of the day. 

The flock serves much the’same psychological purpose for all birds. If 
they are preyed on, the ranks close up like water and, after a chilled silence, 
the chatter and sub-seng resurie while the wings or pads or human feet 
bear away the victim. The most familiar sight of course is of starlings at 
their great roosts in town, wood or marsh—especially in Trafalgar Square 
where it is no place for new hats at shrill echoing dusk. Here they come in 
scores of thousands like clouds and streamers of smoke, and exult in aero- 
batics before diving down to the ledges. But just outside London it is odd 
to see flights of starlings heading in opposite directions—into London, and 
out of it. The division seems to be between immigrants and residents. (The ' 
towns of eastern America have much the same problem, and the west coast 

~ a similar one but with the white-winged Japanese starling, which has spread 
pestilentially from a pair or two released years ago in Vancouver.) Gulls are 
London’s second spectacle as they drift in from the day’s foraging in the 
fields to roost on the reservoirs, a hundred thousand of them coming over 
the dimming horizons in graceful V-formations or long loose skeins like 
geese but silent as sylphs. I have watched them fall like snow upon one 
of the Lea Valley reservoirs, with the water already white as though with 
pack ice. The starlings, the gulls an the sparrows are the metropolitan 
familiars. 

There is an established sparrow roost not far from me in a dell at the 
forest edge. The sparrow is not just a town bird, but is very much a country 
bird at heart, and will leave the suburbs for ripening corn fields or to roost 
in thickets, About three o’clock the birds begin to arrive in flocks of from 
ten to thirty, and after orbitting the dell plunge down into the hawthorns, 
the late sunlight in their wings. Some fall crazily straight down from their 

. > flight Hnes. For the first half hour they are silent but gradually as the con-_ 
gregation increases, as the bushes fill up, they begin to chatter, and these 
spasmodic chatterings link up until soon there arises a chorus of many 
thousands of throats, down into which the incoming flocks dive with excited 
abandon. The sound is like silver hail falling torrentially into a marble court. 
Now and then little local family parties which have been caught up in the 
gay flight lines depart for certain private roosts. Overhead the talking rooks 
and daws flap to their own dormitories. 

Rooks and daws (and for that matter ravens) enjoy their own assemblies. 
-The day’s work done, they may still be hungry, but they can do no more 
“about it. They look forward to their mass demonstrations of solidarity. 
Recently I witntssed such a gathering in Woburn Park, the Duke of Bed- 
ford’s seat. Every afternoon there was a ragged carnival of shouting rooks 
and daws passing for half an hour over the house where I was staying, 


or 
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heading for Woburn Abbey. We went there late one afternoon when the 
flocks were arriving, and from their invisible assembly point came a rasping 
roar of corvine throats. We soon came to where every elm and oak was 
clothes-pegged black with rooks, and still hundreds more were flying in. The 
uproar was unbelievable and conveyed their excitement. When the light 
failed, I presume they moved into the adjacent roosting woods. We did not 
tarry that long, but drove on around the park perimeter and came upon 
another dormitory parade. Off the sloping pastures that are the paddocks 
of the Canadian bison walked a host of pheasants, cocks and hens, with 
some Amhurst among them, and, stooping under the fence, crossed the ride 
in front of us to the spinney on our right. Our progress was slow and halt- t 
ing as they strutted nonchalantly past—six or seven at a time surrounding 
us—and away into the shadows of the trees, where they flew up vertically. 
. to their perches. I have watched pheasants go to roost before, but never in 
such crowds. What a time a fox would have had! ; 

In other fields far and near the partridge were calling together their family 
parties, and gathering into tight rings, all facing outwards, for protection 
against surprise by fox or stoat, like the covered wagons against Red 
Indians. Do you not like the word “covey”? The family party within the 
large flock remains'a strong tie. Many families, such as geese, crows (which 
are gregarious in America, like the rooks here), partridge and sparrows, stay 
together all winter. The loss of a member I am sure is keenly. felt, if not 
mathematically known. The dwindling of a partridge covey through the 
shooting season is a little pathetic. How birds stay together or recognize 
each other is a problem really no worse than for human beings, for birds 
differ in minute ways as much as do our own faces, voices and manner of 
walking. Variations of plumage are a more obvious means, but birds have 
astonishingly swift and microscopic perceptions. The way mated pairs can 
recognize each other distantly on the wing even in a flock (daws, for 
instance, who go in pairs all winter) seems miraculous, but no more so than 
for us when in loose crowds. 

The majority of species roost in social numbers in winter. (But wrens, 
being so small, in severe weather bunch up together for warmth rather than 
companionship in old martin nests and others, fourteen or twenty at a time, 
and have been known to suffocate.) The rafts of duck, skeins of geese, the 
flocks of lJarks, finches, fieldfares, redwings, thrushes and tits! There is a 

_ great fuss in some thickets and hedges at dusk. Blackbirds come skimming’ 
like fish down the hedges and lanes from far away gardens, to push them- 
selves—sometimes among squeaking thrushes—noisily into the spiked 
fortresses of hawthorns or sloes. They seem to tear themselves as on barbed 
wire in their slight panic to be snug and safe before the owls hoot their 
awful curfew. And all around may be flitting immigrant fieldfares and red- 
wings, hundreds of them, hurried on by some rattling dog-in-the-manger 
mistle thrush who thinks his favourite larder is threatened by these aliens. 
By the time there comes the who-whoocooooo of the tawny, all the birds big 
and smali have stuffed head under blanket-wing to shut out the cold—and, 
no doubt, the fear. For at the next owl-screech (deliberately alarming) or 
hoot, there comes a little nervous sound like a leaf falling—a dropping. 
Only the owl or the fox on his ghostly rounds will hear it. 


D. W. GILLINGHAM 
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FUNCTIONS OF SILENCE IN LIFE AND 
LITERATURE 


y ILENCE is closely connected with every form of philosophical research 

S and religious contemplation. If we are not committed to speech we 
dwell nearer the sources of existence. No wonder that Existentialism 

has rediscovered its intimate relation to Being. If we want to know what 
being-in-the-world means we must, before we can put our results into words, 
let the pertinent phenomena pass through our mind in a kind of relaxed 
and expectant attitude. Heidegger calls silence the authentic form of 
speaking, and to Sartre it is an inner experience. There are other reasons for 
the relevance of the problem. The insight into the futility of words in 
situations which require action, and the danger inherent in the use of language 
for immoral, even destructive purposes, have led to a deep distrust of speech. 
Some recent political movements have perverted the meaning and value of 
words. Sartre points out that terms like “peace” and “freedom” have been 
misused in a dangerous way, and that the art of persuasion has replaced 
that of living and thinking. Max Picard, in his admirable book “The World 
of Silence” (translated by Stanley Godman), a philosopher distinguished by 
his Kantian “intellectual intuition,” as Gabriel Marcel puts it in his 
introduction, and a deep sense of values, says: “To be sure, the destruction 
of the word is itself an omen, but it is an omen only in the sense that a 
ghost is an omen.” - 

In the poetry and philosophy of the past and the present silence appears 
a mode of expression, if not as a category. Keats calls stillness “articulate,” 
Malraux entitles his book on art “La voix du silence,” suggesting that objects 
of an aesthetic nature, through their mutism give us a deeper understanding 
of their essence than all words can convey. One of the positive achievements 
of cinematographic art is its capacity to make objects speak, and Rilke has 
taught us to respond to the wordless appeal of everyday things. The language 
of silence makes us understand more about existence than too much talking, 
which leads into the darkness of triviality; it enables us to listen to the call 
of conscience which is a precondition of conscious living. He who wants to 
make understand in silence “must have something to say,” i.e., be firmly 
grounded in Being (Heidegger). 

“We can listen to silence, and our knowledge and experience grows through 
it. Thomas Hood, in his ode “Autumn,” says: 

“I saw old Autumn in the misty morn 
Stand shadowless like Silence, listening 
.To silence.” 

Many poets have told us that quiet contemplation helps us to listen to the 
voice of Nature and so to become one with her. Rilke, who like Hölderlin 
reaches the highest lyrical perfection through conjuring stillness, aims at 
removing all accidental elements of the world in order to become united with 
God. According to Existentialists we are thrown into situations to which we 
can also listen. In Malraux’s “La condition humaine” the revolutionary 
Kyo, who has come to Hankow in order to ask the Komintern for help to 
save Shanghai, hears the silence of the factories and of the doomed city. 

Being in a sitfation calls for action of some kind. Silence, a non-engaged 
state of rest, offers the possibility of choosing what to do first or next. Men 
of action speak very little. The peasant is wordless when tilling his field, 
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an enemy of rhetoric. “The life of the peasant is a life in- silence. Words 
have wandered back into the silent movements of man” (Max Picard). 
Speechlessness gives strength and makes invulnerable, an unconquerable - 
citadel as Charles Morgan so aptly calls it, which protects creative man 
against every intrusion from the world outside. It is a language which 
reaffirms humanity if speaking is impossible. Just as silence can persecute— 
to speak with Pascal—it has also a liberating strength. The German officer 
in Vercors’ “Le silence de la mer” does all the speaking in his daily con- 
frontation with his French hosts during the occupation period, whereas the 
Frenchman and his niece listen without ever answering, preserving thus their 
human and national dignity and offering a resistance to the enemy which 
contains a greater force than words would have given them. This mutism 
establishes a value full of active elements. It united the French side most 
effectively under the given conditions. Sartre speaks of a mute solidarity in 
war, which like every form or action does not need speech. As lovers under- 
stand each other without signs, people who have lived together through 
difficult situations reach a silent harmony. It is not surprising in this con- 
nection that there has been a remarkable revival of Henry James as an artist 
and a thinker. In “What Maisie Knew” he gives us an admirable comprehen- 
sion of the power of non-speaking which binds the characters of the novel 
together. He is a master in describing atmosphere and the revealing and 
concealing effect of wordlessness. Unspoken words spread light on person“ 
alities and their mutual relation. The young heroine matures quietly amidst 
an environment which is never at rest and acts in an unaccountable manner. 
Mere hints are sufficient to make her feel instinctively what other people 
think and where they stand. The author says of the person who contributes 
most to her inner growth: “It was Sir Claude who cultivated the supreme still- 
ness by which she knew best what he meant.” There is no better example 
for the cognitive power of silence than the way in which the young girl reads - 
the unspoken into the spoken, how she learns and knows without asking, 
through merely apprehending the unuttered, and how her patient silences are 
rewarded by glimpses, as Henry James says. Not the persons judge and 
criticize each other in this novel but stillness does. 

Non-speaking gives man the power to enclose or disclose himself. He 
is free to make himself knowable or not, and this is, in the Existentialist 
sense, an active attitude. The ability of disclosure in solitude leads to self- 
` understanding, a stage which comes before choosing and acting. By 
revealing his innermost thoughts and motives to God St. Augustine recog- 
nized his situation and was endowed with the power to change his way of 
life. It is interesting to compare with the Saint’s Confessions the self- 
revelation of Camus’ hero in “La chute” who speaks to a-completely word- 
less listener. The disclosure of his life leads to a pitiless representation of 
his self and the motives of his actions, but also to a sombre pessimism 
about the condition common to all men. The veil which he lifts from Being 
reveals the nothingness of human existence and the limitation of our 
perception, a restriction self-imposed 'by the principles of a philosophical 
school. When judging this conception of the world we must always bear in 
mind that it arrives at its conclusions by putting existence before essence, 
being before values, which we create through a choice. We cannot deny 
that it has made important progress in the knowledge of ontological and 
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psychological problems. However the urge to transcend the boundaries of 
mere existing are being felt even by an atheist like Sartre who says in 
“Situations”: “Ce Silence du transcendant, joint à la permanence du besoin 
religieux chez ’homme moderne, voila la grande affaire, aujord’hui comme 
hier.” . 

It is the task of the philosopher to try to know more about the character 
of true Being. The cognitive power of silence helps him to pursue this aim. 
Heidegger could not express the working of non-speaking better than when 
he says: “The lack of words does not allow us to draw conclusions upon a 
lack of interpretation.” Silence, so he says, articulates the comprehensibility 
of existence in a direct way. Dread and awe are born in stillness which makes 
Being apparent. Abraham’s anxiety, before choosing to act and making the 
greatest sacrifice a father can make, proves—according to Sartre— how man 
is “condemned” to be free. His dread and despair precede actions which are 
done for the whole of mankind, and burden him with a_ tremendous 
responsibility. Pascal felt this crushing awe in a different form when listening 
to the eternal silence of infinite space, which also confirmed in him the 
conviction that earthly eloquence must necessarily end in boredom and 
desolation. The thinking of some modern Existentialists leads man up to 
that wall (“Le mur” is the title of one of Sartre’s books) which he cannot 
climb or open; but a value ensues from this impasse, the sense of humility 
which Heidegger calls an impulse to give thanks to Being and its grace, a 
response to the soundless voice of Being. St. Augustine, whose impact upon 
Existentialist philosophy is most revealing, is filled with a deep reverence 
for God’s silent word, which is all-pervading, eternal and creative. 

Few contemporary authors have unfolded the function of stillness to trans- 
cend reality and to reach an understanding of ultimate Being in a better way 
than Charles Morgan. To him it is a medium for obtaining artistically 
creative values and making scientific discoveries. Knowing that contem- 
plative stillness enhances the intuition of the poet and thinker, he endows 
Sparkenbroke and other heroes of his novels and plays with the gift to 
visualize the absolute in seclusion. The stillness of our surroundings awakens 
in us the significance of the quietness of Death. He who has recognized this - 
peace behind the rhythmic up and down of life gets a glance of the ultimate 
mystery of the universe. When we shed off our self we realize that another 
form lies behind the apparent shape of things. We are being liberated 
through silent contemplation. 

) ; ERNST KAHN. 


THE AFRICAN NATIONAL CONGRESS 


HE most powerful African organization opposing the Apartheid policy 
Te the Union of South Africa is the African National Congress. It claims 
to be the voice of 10,000,000 Blacks protesting against the colour 
discriminations 4mposed by 3,000,000 Whites. If the problem of the co- 
existence of Black and White in the sub-continent develops, as many fear 
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it will, into a long and bitter struggle for supremacy, the African National 
Congress will provide the rank and file of the non-White forces. Indeed its 
attitude alone may decided whether there will be agreement or conflict. 

The A.N.C. was founded in January, 1912, at a meeting summoned by 
four Native lawyers who had been educated overseas. The moving spirit 
was Dr. Pixley Seme, a young Zulu advocate who had studied in America 
and England. The Congress was designed to unite all the Native races to 
defend Bantu rights in the newly-formed Union of South Africa. The chiefs, 
however, held aloof, and the Congress was mainly composed of teachers, 
lawyers, ministers and doctors. It launched its own newspaper A bantu-Batho 
(The People) with a capital of £3,000 advanced by the Queen Regent of 
Swaziland. In 1913 the Botha Government introduced the Natives Land Bill, 
the first legislative enactment embodying the,principle of territorial segrega- 
tion and the separation of land rights between Natives and Europeans. All 
Native-occupied land was scheduled as Reserves permanently set aside for 
the exclusive use of the Natives and could not be acquired by Whites. The 
African National Congress-held that the area demarcated for the Natives 
was grossly inadequate, and sent a deputation to England to protest against 
the measure, but without success. The Congress was represented at the first 
Pan-African Congress which met in Paris in 1919 and appealed to the 
League of Nations to formulate an international code to protect the Negroes 
in- Africa and give them greater opportunities for advancement. The 
delegates also went to Versailles where the peace treaties were being framed, 
and explained to Lloyd George and recounted the grievances of the Natives 
in the Union. They were told that the British Government could not interfere 
in the affairs of a self-governing Dominion, and were advised to submit 
their case to the Union Government. 

Nationalism became a growing force after the First World War, though 
it had wider reactions in Europe and Asia than in Africa. But a wave of 
Communism swept across South Africa and the A.N.C. had to compete 
with new bodies which demanded higher wages and gained large numbers 


of adherents. Eventually the S.A. Communist Party was declared an illegal ` 


association, and the A.N.C. gradually became the recognized organ of the 
Bantu. The Hertzog Government, in power from 1924 to 1939, implemented. 
its “White South Africa” policy and removed the Natives from the common 
voters’ roll. The A.N.C. protested against this legislation though it took 
no active steps against it. When the Second World War began the African 
National Congress declared that the decision of the Union to fight on the 
-side of Britain was correct. It added that the time had come to admit 
Africans and other non-Europeans into full citizenship and to include them 
in the defence system on equal terms. During and after the war there was 
an upsurge of race consciousness. A young Native lawyer, Antom Limbede, 
formed the Congress Youth League to bring pressure upon the A.N.C. 
leaders to adopt a more militant policy. The League became a powerful 
driving force, and in 1949 its leader, Dr. J..S. Moroka, was elected president- 
general of the A.N.C. 


In October, 1945, the Fifth Pan-African Congress met in Marichester. — 


Kwame Nkrumah (later the fitst Prime Minister of Ghana) was joint political 
secretary, and Peter Abrahams, the Cape Coloured author, publicity 
secretary. The Congress endorsed Gandhi’s successful passive resistance 
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campaign in India as the only effective way of persuading alien rulers to 
respect the rights of weak and unarmed subject races. It called upon all 
farmers and workers in the Colonies to organize effectively and told them: 
“Your weapons—the strike and the boycott—are invincible.” Towards the 
end of the war the A.N.C. denounced the pass laws as “Enemy Number 
One,” and made plans for a country-wide campaign against them. A peti- 
tion was drawn up, and it was hoped to obtain a million signatures. 
Eventually thousands of non-Whites marching in procession carried the 
petition to the Houses of Parliament in Cape Town, but police charges 
broke up the demonstration. In August, 1946, the Natives Representative 
Council (established by the Government in 1936) headed by Dr. Moroka, 
condemned “the reactionary nature of the Union’s Native policy of segre- 
gation in all its different aspects,” and called upon the Government to repeal 
all discriminatory legislation forthwith. When it refused the Council resolved 
not to sit again. In announcing this decision Dr. Moroka said: “The Gov- 
ernment may repeal all the pass laws, it may repeal all the discriminatory 

‘legislation and make the greatest concessions, but the Africans will not be 
satisfied with that. We ourselves want to help to rule the country by means 
of direct representation.” 

Moved by the declarations of the United Nations in favour of the granting 
of human rights to all, the Africans became more vigorous in their demands. 
At Congress meetings there was a more general singing of national songs, 
such as “God Bless Afrika” and “Let Afrika Return,” which have a strong 
emotional appeal, and a wider use of the Congress greeting which takes the 
form of a long-drawn call of “Afrika” while the right fist is clenched with 
the thumb held erect and the arm thrust upward from the shoulder. When 
the Congress met in December, 1951, it called upon the Malan Government 
to repeal the pass laws and several discriminatory Acts by February, 1952, 
failing which preparations would be made for “the defiance of unjust laws.” 
The S.A. Indian Congress resolved to take similar action and a Joint 
Planning Council was set up to make the arrangements. Both bodies wrote 
to the Prime Minister direct to inform him of these decisions. Dr. Malan 
replied only to the A.N.C. in a letter signed by his private secretary. He said 
that the Government would under no circumstances entertain the idea of 
giving administrative, executive or legislative powers over Europeans to 
Bantu men and women, and therefore “had no intention of repealing the 
long-existing laws differentiating between European and Bantu.” 

The A.N.C. formed groups of volunteers prepared to break the law and 
take the consequences, going out at night without a pass, entering a location 
without a permit, using railway waiting-rooms and sections of post offices 
reserved for Whites only, etc. The campaign was carried on from June to 
October, 1952. The resisters refused to pay fines and went to prison. Some 
of them were sentenced to a whipping. Several Europeans took part in the 
movement, including Patrick Duncan (son of the ex-Governor-General, Sir 
Patrick Duncan) who entered Germiston location without a permit and was 
convicted and sentenced to pay a fine of £100 or 100 days imprisonment. 
He went to jail. In five months some 8,000 Whités, Indians and Natives 
went to prison. Though the campaign had been launched on a basis of non- 
violence it led te large gatherings of non-Whites, and there was serious 
rioting in Port Elizabeth and East London in which six Whites (including 
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a Catholic missionary nun) were killed and motor cars and buildings set 
on fire. Owing to the outbreaks of violence the campaign was called off. As 
a result of the campaign the Government iñ February, 1953, put through an 
Act providing that a person convicted of an offence by way of protest against 
a law might be punished in a magistrate’s court by a fine of £300 or three 
years’ imprisonment with hard labour. In the case of a second:or subsequent 
conviction the court could not ‘impose a fine without at the same time. 
imposing a whipping or imprisonment. The property of a convicted person 
could be sold for the purpose of paying a fine. ; 
-In 1955 the African National Congress and its associated bodies sum- 
moned a Congress in Johannesburg at which a document called The Charter ` 
of Freedom was approved. It opened with the declaration: 
“We, the people of South Africa, declare for all the world and our 
country to know: That South Africa belongs to all the people who 
live in it, Black and White, and that no government can justly claim 
authority unless it is based on the will of all the people.” 

_ Then followed a long list of the reforms demanded, and the Charter ended 

with the pledge: 

' “These freedoms we will fight for, side by side, throughout our lives 
until we have our liberty.” 

Before dawn on December 5, 1956,-the security branch of the police 
raided the homes of some 140 persons and arrested 156 people, White; 
Coloured and Black, most of them members of the Congress group. Among 
the Whites were two Provincial Councillors and a member of the Union 
Parliament representing the Natives. A preparatory examination on a 
charge of high treason lasted throughout 1957, and in January, 1958, the 
Attorney-General withdrew the charge against 64 of the defendants and 92 
were committed for trial at the Supreme Court. The case opened in August, 
1958, in a special court in Pretoria. It is expected to last for eight or ten 
months. The A.N.C. and other Congress bodies proclaimed a boycott of 
goods manufactured by firms owned by members of the Nationalist Party. 
Fourteen brands of cigarettes and tobacco were listed as a beginning. The 
firms concerned obtained an interdict on the A.N.C. against the issuing of 
leaflets calling for the boycott. In December, 1956, the raising of fares led to a 
boycott of the Native bus services in the Johannesburg and Pretoria areas. 
Some 45,000 Natives were involved, and thousands of them walked distances 
up to 20 miles a day rather than use the buses. The Government did its 
utmost to break the boycott, but without success. At the end of three months 


commercial firms’ operated a plan by which the increases in the fares were © 


, paid from private sources, and the Natives rode in the buses again at the 
old fares.-The Director of the Institute of Race Relations reviewing the 
boycott wrote: “The African people have again shown that amazing ability 
to communicate and organize without an organization which has been 
apparent on other occasions in the past. It is significant.” 

On the eve of the general election in April, 1958, the A.N.C. ordered a 
two days stay-at-home strike to remind the public that the majority of the 
inhabitants of the country had no votes. The movement was not supported 

` by some Native organizations and was a failure. Only about 40 per cent of 

the Natives in the factories on the Rand remained away* and before the 
end of the first day the Congress advised its members to return to work. In 
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view of the drastic powers assumed by the Government the leaders of the / 
A.N.C. decided to overhaul the organization and consider what further steps 
to take to express its views. It is believed that it has made arrangements to go 
underground’ should the Government declare it an illegal body. The mem- 
bership has not recently been made public. In 1951, before the defiance 
campaign, it was only about 20,000. After the campaign it rose 
to 100,000. Today it is thought to be between 400,000 and 500,000. But 
whatever the paid membership, the Congress can in a crisis probably rely 
upon the support of the majority of the Africans. It has its headquarters in 
Johannesburg, where its operations are controlled by a Working Executive 
of seven members drawn from a radius of 50 miles. l 

The President-General, ex-Chief Albert John Lupthuli says that 
the Congress is opposed to Black domination as it is to White domina- 
tion. “The multi-racial movement,” he declares, “is for South Africa the 
only hope. South Africa can only reject the idea of a democratic multi-racial 
society at its peril. Racialism must lead to conflict.” The Congress group 
comprises the African National Congress, the S.A. Indian Congress, the 
S.A. Coloured People’s Organization, the S.A. Congress of Trade Unions 
(multi-racial), and the S.A. Congress of Democrats (White). The A.N.C. has 
contacts with similar bodies in Northern and Southern Rhodesia, Nyasaland, 
Uganda, Kenya and other countries north of the Union. It is doubtful 
_ whether the problem of colour in South Africa can be peacefully solved 
without the concurrence of the African National Congress. Despite the 
drastic powers possessed by the Union Government for the repression of 
Native dissent, the Congress could cause a great deal of trouble by planning 
passive resistance and boycott movements. It is unarmed and could not 
fight successfully. But number is its defence and its strength. 
Johannesburg. - L. E. NEAME 
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THE THEATRE IN EASTERN EUROPE 


HE present period in the history of the Russian theatre might well be 

called the Sputnik age: the ~age of growing self-confidence and 

rehabilitation. Similar symptoms can be seen in greater or less degree 
in the other countries of Eastern Europe. The attempts on the part of the 
diehards in the communist parties to maintain a tight control over profes- 
sional artists are not relaxed. The method of “socialist realism” is still the 
watchword of the day, but people are beginning to learn what crimes have 
been committed in its name and to argue objectively and freely, despite 
the threat of ex-communication. In my recent tours of Eastern Europe I 
was particularly struck by the ability and willingness of writers, critics and 
creative artists, in the theatre, to speak their minds without fear or favour. 
Gone, forever, it is hoped, are the days when the expression of an aesthetic 
judgment might bring in its wake the visit of the hated henchmen of Beria 
and his predecessors. What exactly does “socialist realism” mean? As an 
artistic method it was originally authored by the far-sighted and inspired 
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Commissar of Education, Anatol Lunacharsky, in the 1920’s. Lunacharsky 
was himself something of a dramatist. The meaning is really quite simple: 
the new plays which the new Soviet theatre was expected to produce must 
be “realist” in form and “socialist” in content. Nothing could be less com- 
plicated. A socialist society had the right to expect a drama that reflected 
it and its problems. It was the greater question of the “form” which the 
drama was to take that became a matter of dispute, not to say heated 
“argument. The orthodox Marxist definitien of realism is plain enough. 
Realism is neither naturalism nor formalism, neither, that is, stereotyped 
naturalistic representation (like the Meininger Theatre against which Stanis 
lavsky rebelled but from which he took his inspiration), nor the pre- 
occupation, as originally in Western Europe, with the reaction from such 
naturalism. Socialist realism was to be a kind of golden mean, and today 
anyone familiar with aesthetic writings in Eastern Europe will recognize the 
universal opposing juxtaposition of “realism” and (so-called decadent 
Western} “formalism.” i 

With the coming of the 1917 revolution the extremists were all for-sweep- 
ing away the Moscow Art Theatre and its like, but they were held back 
by Lunacharsky’s farsightedness. He gave equal support to Stanislavsky and 
to his foremost opponent, Vsevelod Meyerhold. This brilliant young Russian 
actor, of German birth, had created the role of Konstantin Treplev in the 
first performance of Chekhov’s The Seagull in the Moscow Art Theatre, 
but soon resigned in order to publish in 1907 a disclaimer against naturalism 
and advance theoretical claims for a non-representational theatre (going 
back to ancient forms) that have been accepted without question ever since 
throughout the civilized world. In the first days after the revolution Meyer- 
hold staged the first purely Soviet play, the verse-drama, Mystery-Bouffe, by 
Mayakovsky, the first example of “socialist realism,” in which the critical 
realism of Balzac, Flaubert and, later, Gorki, gave way to a critical method 
that not only censured society but went on to point the way to the glorious 
classless society of the future. Under the wing of this -aesthetic theory, 
Meyerhold invented constructivism and “biomechanics” and went on to 
stage further expressionistic verse-dramas satirizing the dying bourgeoisie 
and forecasting the Soviet millenium, like The Bedbug and The Bathhouse, 
by the same author. He ran a theatre named after him. But Lunacharsky 
died and the liberal régime died with him. In 1934 A. A. Zhdanov proclaimed 
the dogma louder than ever. This is how he explained the term at an All- 
Union Congress of Soviet Writers. “Comrade Stalin called our writers 
engineers of human souls. What does that mean? What obligations does this 
“style” lay on you? It means, first of all, to know life in order to be able 
to portray it truthfully in artistic works, to portray not scholastically, not 
dead matter, not merely “objective reality,” but to portray reality in its 
revolutionary development . . . besides this the truthfulness and the historical 
concreteness of an artistic portrayal must be considered together with the 
problem of the changing ideas and education of the toilers in the spirit of 
socialism. Such a method of artistic literature and criticism of literature is 
what we term the method of “socialist realism.” 

Are we anywhere nearer a definition? In practice it meant that the artist, 
to be understood by the toiling masses, had' to write dow compose down, 
paint down, to the level of artistic appreciation of the lowest common 
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denominator of the customers: he had, as it were, to talk in “words of one 
syllable.” Thus was ushered in the reign of the illiterate and the sycophant, 
“ of denunciation and self-depreciation and of conformism, that lasted until 
the Thaw. This sorry state of affairs was admitted by Nikita Khrushchev 
in the summer of 1957 in speeches and articles calling for a closer alliance 
between literature and art and the life of the people in the sharpening 
struggle between the rival socialist and bourgeois ideologies: “During the 
Stalin personality-cult,” he said, “we lost many honest and devoted people 

. . who were slandered and suffered innocently.” Was he also thinking of 
Meyerhold? Liquidated in 1939 as a formalist, Meyerhold has everywhere 
been rehabilitated, and the plays of Mayakovsky, buried for a quarter of a 
century, have been revived. The newly founded Satiric Theatre in Sofia. 
capital of Bulgaria, opened its doors in the summer of 1957 with a Meyer- 
holdian production of The Bathhouse, a play that had returned to the boards 
of the theatres of Czechoslovakia and Poland some years before that. In East 
Berlin Brecht’s plays, the very antithesis to the Stanislavskian type of life- 
less naturalistic productions that smothered the Russian stage in the thirties 
and forties, have set quite another tone, and today, since the Thaw, they 
are breaking out in a rash all over Eastern, and, for that matter, Western 
Europe. The visit in mid-1957, to Moscow and Leningrad, of the famous 
Berliner Ensemble with three of Brecht’s plays, caused much head-scratching 
and heart-searching among orthodox Soviet critics, weaned on the Stalinist 
“socialist realist” pap. But Meyerhold is back to stay, rehabilitated and 
revived, though without benefit of the bodily resurrection which was 
accorded to the hero of The Bedbug. 

Evidence of the working of the Sputnik mentality could be seen in 
Moscow and elsewhere wherever Mayakovsky’s plays have been revived. 
At Moscow’s Theatre of Satire a brilliant young producer, Valentin Pluchek, 
bas revived all three of them, with all the old “formalistic tricks of the 
trade,” including actors rushing onstage through the auditorium and the 
use of coloured cartoon films. Mystery-Bouffe, revived in celebration of the 
40th Anniversary of the “Great October Socialist Revolution,” even has the 
little man-made satellite, whirling round the globe on which the action of 
the play is set. No anachronism this, for the author specifies in his 1922 
foreword, that such alterations will be necessary and advisable, and even 
speaks of “space-rockets” fired at other planets in the not too distant future. 
What did Stalin mean by formalism? Let Meyerhold himself give the 
answer, Charged with the mortal sin of formalism at a congress of theatrical 
directors in 1939 he blurted out: “If what I see in our Moscow theatres 
today is the best our theatre can do, then I would rather be called a 
formalist. It is pitiful and frightening. Call it Antiformalism, or Realism, or - 
Naturalism or any other ism. All I know is that it is lifeless and bad. This 
pitiful and sterile Something you call Socialist Realism has nothing to do 
with art. But theatre is art, and without art there can be no theatre .. . take 
one look ‘at the colourless and boring productions that all look alike and 
that-you can only tell one from another by the degree of their ineptitude . . 
everywhere you look there is nothing but depressing mediocrity, well- 
meaning but hopeless, and a lack of talent. If that is what you wanted to do, 
you have done a dreadful deed. You have thrown out the baby with the 
bathwater. In your efforts to destroy Formalism, you have destroyed art.” 
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Hauled away to Siberia the next day for his outspoken hometruths, Meyer- 


hold never returned. His death in 1941 is now officially admitted. Yet, ` 


reading Khrushchev’s speeches today, reading the Soviet press and the 
reports of cultural debates in Eastern Europe, one is struck by the general 
inability to discard outworn and meaningless slogans. The party diehards 
hang on for grim death to the artistic clichés that are made to ensure to 
them continued power, like a dog with a glove that he has been worrying. 
Empty platitudes about “socialist realism” are being trotted out on all sides, 
in despite of the lack of the critics’ qualification to pronounce aesthetic 
judgments. Wolfgang Langhoff, director of the famous Deutsches Theater 
in East Berlin, attacked at the cultural congress of the party last autumn for 
not paying sufficient attention to the demands of the public in the new 
“workers’ and peasants’ state” of Eastern Germany, admitted some of the 
‘validity of the accusation, but countered with the demand that “party 
officials entrusted with cultural work” should also get themselves better 
‘informed about art before pontificating about it. And what is the point of 
calling “socialist realist” the very productions by Pluchek which a decade 
ago would have been denounced as “formalist,” just because today they 
are politically acceptable, and, what is more, widely patronized by theatre- 
goers of every class? And that is true of other East European countries, 
where I have seen the same phenomenon repeated. 
Tairov was another who fell from favour before the Thaw, though he died 
a natural death in his retirement in 1950. His old theatre, where the revolu- 
tionary “classi¢,” Vishnevsky’s An Optimistic Tragedy was first created—-a 
_play that was revived in Leningrad two years ago by G. Tovstonogov and 
has since been produced all over the Soviet Union and in various East 
European theatres (in Budapest and Prague by Tovstonogov himself}—the 
Kamerny is no more. Nikolai Okhlopkov, Meyerhold’s crack pupil, who 
guided the fortunes of the Realistic Theatre in Moscow in the thirties where 
he directed Gorki’s Mother in the round (!), has also been “repatriated” 
and his revival of Artistocrats, by Pogodin, uses the same 8-shaped 
prosceniumless stage as before, with actors entering through the auditorium. 
This denial, of the permanent validity of the proscenium of the nineteenth- 
century theatre, to which the champions of “socialist realism” cling as 
fervently as they do to all the other claptrap of the nineteenth century and. 
its attendant “academism,” taken for granted in the west, in such theatres 
as those where Shakespeare is staged in the three Stratfords in England. 
Canada, and the United States, and in the numerous open-stage productions 
and theatres-in-the-round in Paris, Milan and America, is gradually receiv- 
ing acceptance in the conservative east. Thus, Yuri Zavadsky, chairman of 
the Russian Theatrical Society, and an old-guard director from Vakhtan- 
gov’s days, has an Elizabethan market-place reconstructed in the foyer of 
the Mossoviet Theatre for The Merry Wives of Windsor, while Pogodin’s 
latest play Petrarca’s Sonnet, a modern romance about platonic love and 
the pigheadedness of communist party blimps, owes everything in Okhlop- 
kov’s theatre to the structural and lighting theories of Craig and Appia— 
though these two are still derided as decadent symbolists in the 1955 edition 
of the official guidebook to the Bakhrushin Theatrical Museum in Moscow, 


where Meyerhold, too, is only mentioned with disparagement. As for reper- 


toire, the net is being cast wider all the-time, and in Poland theatre directors 
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have fallen over backwards in their attempt to find an antithesis to every- 


thing that smacks of old-fashioned “socialist realism.” In.Cracow I saw a 
very boring play by the Catholic statesman-dramatist Zawieyski, justified to 2 


me by the diréctor with the astonishing apology: “We can’t do socialist 
plays all the time!” Besides the countless productions of Shakespeare, 
Schiller, Ibsen, Wilde, Shaw, Ostrovsky or Chekhov in Moscow and other 
cities of Eastern Europe (far more plentiful than, say, in-London or Paris), 
many more western authors are getting a look in: Giraudoux, Priestley, 
Hellman, Sartre, Remarque, Zweig, Richard Nash (whose The Rainmaker 
is to be seen everywhere), John Osborne (whose The Entertainer has been 
playing simultaneously in Budapest, Hamburg, Stockholm and Prague), 
N. C. Hunter, Ionesco (performed all over Poland), Beckett . . . the list is 
without end. Even the traditionally-minded Moscow Art has put on Miller’s 
Death of a Salesman, and their visit to London, Paris and Warsaw in the 
summer of 1958, the year of their diamond jubilee, to be followed by a trip 
to Japan this winter, is a token of the fact that the notion of artistic cosmo- 
politanism, a term of abuse among orthodox Soviet critics until recently, is 
once again respectable in this Sputnik era of peaceful co-existence. 

In various of the “People’s Democracies” the same trend to eliminate the 
academism of production methods can be discerned. In Sofia, Bucharest, and 


Prague, in Budapest, Leipzig, Rostock, Zagreb, for instance. I have seen: 


the trend growing in varying degrees, but I can summarize it as a “reaction 
from the banalities of socialist realism” as defined in the famous last fighting 
speech of Vsevolod Meyerhold in 1939. In Leningrad Tovstonogov’s staging 
of the philosophical tragedy about freedom, The Fox and the Grapes, by 
the Brazilian dramatist Guilherme Figuereido, which has now been seen in 
a dozen European and American producing centres, was advertised: for the 
absence of a front-curtain! Did Tovstonogov remember that that was 
precisely how Meyerhold had first produced Mystery-Bouffe there on the 
first anniversary of the revolution? Ravenskikh, one of Meyerhold’s younger 
pupils, attacked by the “socialist-realist” critics for tacking symbolical over- 
tones onto the production of Tolstoi’s peasant-drama The Powers of 
Darkness, at the ultra-conservative Maly Theatre in Moscow, not only 
quotes his master, and Brecht, in self-defence, but actually comes out on 
top by winning a first prize in Moscow’s theatrical festival last winter! 
Zavadsky’s revival of Lermontov’s romantic verse-drama of the early 
nineteenth century, Masquerade, is nothing like the flamboyantly traditional 
production by Meyerhold at the Tsarist Alexandrinsky Theatre of 1917, but 
it is very much like productions by Jean Vilar at the Théâtre National 
Populaire in Paris in the way in which it is staged, with black drapes and 
spotlights, and its first night took place two years before the T.N.P. went 
to Russia or were seen by Zavadski! De Filippo’s Filumena Marturano is 
Staged by Eugene Simonov at the Vakhtangov Theatre with the actors 
regularly addressing the stalls across the non-existent footlights. De Filippo’s 
plays, by the way, are to be seen not only in his native Naples, but in nearly 


` every city in Eastern Europe. The current Richard III at Rostock in Eastern 


Germany uses steel scaffolding, almost in the, same manner in which 


l London’s Theatee Workshop staged Macbeth last year (shocking many 


Moscow critics during the World Youth Festival in the process}, while in 
Leipzig, the American Barrie Stavis’s documentary drama about Joe Hill, 
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’ The Man Who Never Died, superlatively mounted on a revolve with huge , 
newspaper headlines projected on the cyclorama, alternates with the French- ' `. 

< man Jean Anouilh’s The Lark, also minus front-curtain, and delicately 

` poised on a mediaeval type of wooden stage-platform. In Budapest I saw, 
at the National Theatre, a brilliant production of the Belgian Félicien 
Marceau’s The Egg, denounced as mildly existentialist, but packed night 
after night. It is the same story all along: the old gang, fighting a rearguard 
action, have been held in check by the mid-twentieth century professionalism 
of the Sputnik era. And incidentally the packed theatres and disappointed 
queues give the lie to the cynically expressed official view of the intellectual 
level and tastes of the average theatregoer in the east. Is my picture too 
optimistic? Certainly the party pundits, none more than Khrushchev him- 
self, are sticking to the old slogans like leeches. (“The trouble with our 
politicians,” a leading theatre director in Prague told me “is that they would 
all like to be artists!”) What they all mean by “socialist realism” today 
requires further elucidation; but the professional artist watches their paltry 
efforts with mild amusement, for once the floodgates are fully open, the ` 
dictatorship of the amateur is doomed. _ Ossia TRILLING 
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LOVE AND THE SKULL 


From Baudelaire 


Love is seated in the skull of humanity, 
Seated on her throne profane; 
She laughs with rude effrontery. 


Bubbles around she gaily breathes 
Which, mounting to the sky 

As if to rejoin the worlds 

That in the ether lie. 


The luminous and fragile globe 
Takes its flight on high. 
And spits away its feeble souls 
Till like a dream it die. 


I hear the skull with every bubble 
Pray and groan 


And this game fierce and fraught with trouble 


When will it be riven? 


From what this most cruel man 
Scatters in the air, 

Great assassin, ’tis my brain, 
My blood, my hair. 


A REQUEST 


From Goethe 


Oh! give from thy soft pillow 

To me, but half a hearing 

List to my bright strings’ playing 
Then sleep, what wilt thou more ? 
By the play of my tuneful strings 
Blesses the Lord of Stars À 
The everliving feelings. ad 
Sleep! what wouldst thou more ? 
The old eternal feelings 

Lift me high and clear 

From earthly turmoil raising. 
Sleep ! what wilt thou more ? 


The everlasting feelings banish me too far 


In this dire cooiness mourning 
Thou giv’st but half a hearing 
Ah! on thy soft pillow, 

Sleep! what wouldst thou more? 


ALFRED HALL 
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LITERARY SUPPLEMENT 


ASSISTING THE LEGISLATURE ` 


Although in many ways having a different approach to their problems, these 
two books are really complementary to each other. One looks back over the 
years to examine the working of what is, perhaps, the most ancient part of 
our constitution. The other looks at a current development, so new that it has 
found little place in text books. Neither is easy to read. They are designed to 
set down conscientiously the ascertainable facts without polemic, and, as such, 
they are a valuable foundation for the more exciting discussion of what should 


‘be done. It might seem hard to say much that is new about the House of Lords, 


but Dr. Bromhead corrects some common impressions. He shows that the 
Second Chamber has not been an unmixed evil to governments of the left. 
Indeed much practical use was made of its services between 1945 and 1951. 
Most reasonably informed people probably know that. I found it more 
surprising to learn how much greater a nuisance it had been to governments 
of the right. 

It remains, I think, broadly true that the present House of Lords fails both 
as a check on ill-conceived legislation and as a Chamber to revise or prepare 
measures for a busy elected partner. That may be primarily because it has not 
been sufficiently broad in base for the first function, nor had experienced 
Members with time for the second. I cannot see, for example, on what 
constitutional principle it could be right for the House to reject the Death 
Penalty (Abolition) Bill (1956) but to pass the Rent Act (1957). The Town 
and Country Planning Act (1954) is now recognized by Governmefit supporters 
to have been a singularly ill-judged measure. It was always inexcusably obscure. 
But the real attempt to grapple with it was done in the Commons, and the 
Lords, in spite of their immense resources of skilled lawyers, failed to get to 
grips with it. Section 8 of the Rating and Valuation (Miscellaneous Provisions) 
Act (1955), dealing with the derating of charities, was introduced by the 
Government into the Commons at the last moment and has caused such 
confusion and litigation that its effects are having to be examined by a 
departmental committee. Yet the revising Chamber left it substantially in its 
original form. The Copyright Bill was examined at some length by the Lords 
before reaching the Commons, yet it had to be largely re-cast there. These are 
examples with which I happen to have been concerned in a short Parliamentary 
life. No doubt there are others, But the dilemma remains that if the House of 
Lords is reformed so that it can do its job more equitably and efficiently, it 
will never be content to remain a docile handmaiden of the Commons, 

This has more to do with pressure groups than might appear. As Mr. Stewart 
indicates, these groups are not wholly or even mainly concerned in mass 
campaigns on major issues of policy. More and more they are bringing their 
specialized knowledge to the assistance of the legislature in grappling with 
technicalities. Local authority associations are an obvious example. But many 
groups in the process of grinding their own axes polish up the details of 
legisiation for the public good. The Copyright Bill, which I have mentioned. 
emerged in its final form largely through the impact of interested and com- 
peting bodies on the Members of the Standing Committee. This is an essential 
feature of modern legislation, more significant than the spasmodic interventions 
of the Second Chamber. At present it is done either by consultation at 
departmental level or by informal and rather subterranean contacts with 
Members, individually or in groups. If the Second Chamber were abandoned, 
there would be time to spare in the legislative process. I oftén wonder if more 
use should be made of hearings by Select Committees on Bills. That would 
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fot be new in principle, and it would provide a more formal channel of 
communication with the Commons for interested persons, - 

: James E. MacCoiy - 

The House of Lords and Contemporary Politics, 1911-1957. By P. A, Bromhead. 
Routledge and Kegan Paul. por 

British Pressure Groups. By J. D. Stewart. Oxford University Press. 30s. 


LORD NORTH - 


The story of the collapse of Lord North’s ministry has always had special 
interest for students of the eighteenth century, but till now there has been ` 
no satisfactory account of it. In filling that gap Ian R. Christie has written 
a book that will prove interesting to the general reader, stimulating to the 
student, and essential to the specialist. A great merit is the skilful way Mr. 
Christie has blended the printed work of scholars in related fields with his 
own deep knowledge of unpublished materials. He opens with an analysis of 
the Government’s position in 1780, and shows why it was felt necessary to 
dissolve Parliament a year before any general election was due. Inevitably, the 
election looms large; but he goes no further into the intricacies of the “structure 
of politics” than is necessary to show how far appeals to popular electorates 
were combined with adroit political management by both sides. It is rightly 
pointed out how little part was played ‘by any great national issues in general 
elections, even at times of political crisis like this. The numbers of Government 
supporters returned by the counties and large open boroughs went down, 
although the Government retained a Parliamentary majority. This majority, 
however, was smaller than it had been in the previous Parliament, and far 
less than had been hoped for. 

The remainder of the book describes in detail the stages by which even 
this majority disappeared. It analyses party groupings in both Government and 
opposition, particularly that of the Rockingham Whigs. Fifteen years earlier 
they had been merely another faction group, but by 1780 they met Burke’s 
definition of a party—devotion to an agreed set of principles of policy. The 
progress of the war in America gave them a deeper bond than all the original 
reasons for their connection—family, ambition, principle; moreover the party, 
“once established, survived the principles and circumstances which had first 
given it birth.” Although by far the largest, with some 72 identifiable members, 
the Rockingham Whigs were only one of several opposition groups. To bring 
the Government down the opposition had to persuade the independent country 
gentlemen of the folly of the Government’s policy and also, as in 1741, 
draw over the waverers—the “rats.” It is interesting how far, despite differences 
in detail, the pattern of 1741 was repeated. Some Members go over completely 
to the opposition, but the numbers of those voting in opposition in the last 
crucial divisions do not alter appreciably; the Government’s majority dwindles 
as erstwhile supporters absent themselves. In 1782 the decisive point was the 
resolution of a group of country gentlemen “to desist from opposing . . . the 
sense of the House of Commons.” In the second half also Mr. Chiristie inter- 
weaves his political narrative with the diplomatic and military events of these 
years, discussing them as they appeared to Westminster politicians. This is 
both right and logical, for foreign affairs and military events concern the 
student of politics primarily through their effect on the political situation. 

Mr. Christie ends with North’s resignation, and we must wait for his next 
volume for an analysis of the political forces to which that event gave a 
fuller scope. Perhaps too, in the description of George III’s efforts to find 
another Government as stable as North’s had been, a place will be found for 
some mention of the part played by the House of Lords. For this next book 
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Mr. Christie has set himself a high standard,'in both the level of his scholar- 
ship and his ability to maintain the interest of his readers. 

AUBREY N. NEWMAN 
The End of North’s Ministry, 1780-1782. By Ian R. Christie, Macmillan. 40s. 


THE RUSSIAN INTELLIGENTSIA 


The author considers the intelligentsia like no other class in the society of 
Europe of the time, in that they were a closed and dedicated community like 
a monastic order. The death of the reactionary Emperor, Nicolas I, and the 
accession of His liberal son, Alexander JJ, was the breaking point. The old 
autocracy was failing and the prospect was opening out for a liberal regime, 
associating the people with the Government. But it all depended on whether 
there could be found an intellectual leadership which would take control of 
this movement and make a bridge between the illiterate masses and the autocrat 
and his bureaucracy. The pages of this book show how the intelligentsia com- 
pletely failed to provide it but instead laid the foundations of a movement of 
“no compromise and of revolution. 

In 1859 the Emperor Alexander seriously took in hand the problem of ' 
emancipating the serfs. Chernyshevski, one of the early intellectuals, began by 
co-operating with the Government on this issue. But by 1861 he had turned 
against it and along with Herzen was criticising the land reforms because they 
did not go far enough and left the peasants with too little land. The groundwork 
-was thus laid for the philosophy of Nihilism which began among the intelli- 
gentsia about 1860 and developed after 1870 into a terrorist movement which 
led to the assassination of the Tsar who had done most to advance reform. In 
fact the philosophy of Nihilism arose out of the general refusal of the intelli- 
gentsia to co-operate with the Government over reforms. It postulated not only 
non-co-operation but advocated that the whole machinery of Government in 
Russia must be destroyed before anything new could be created. As the author 
says: “Nihilism was a repudiation of all accepted artistic and ethical values.” 
It was something peculiar to Russia and explains much in later history. As 
the anarchist, Bakunin, put it some years later: “The instinct of destruction is 
also a creative one.” 

Another important development among the social and political theories of 
the Russian intellectuals arose towards the-end of the 1860’s. It was known 
as the Populist movement and concerned itself with the state of the peasants; 
were they now after emancipation to have their land as individual holdings or 
were they to develop the old “Commune” along lines quite different from Western 
Europe? Out of this arose the movement of the Slavophils who took the view 
that Western institutions were evil and that Russia must follow a line of her 
own. But neither the intellectuals nor the section of them known as the Slavo- 
phils understood the villages, and the peasants themselves became suspicious. 
Disillusionment grew and with it a feeling that the apparatus of the Tsar’s 
Government must be destroyed. Out of, this arose the “Land and Liberty” 
movement and a series of assassinations culminating in that of Alexander II. 
Russia thus throughout the latter part of last century was virtually paralysed. 
The peasants were emancipated but had neither education nor the means to 
improve their holdings. The middle class were as yet economically too weak 
and there were no funds to invest in land improvements. The Tsar’s Govern- 
ment was always in financial straits. It may not have been all hypocrisy which 
caused Nicolas II to advocate a disarmament conference at The Hague. 

In the 1880’s the Marxist movement began to appear in Russia. led by 
Plekhanov. Economic determinism was its basic belief and the peasants were 
regarded as useless as a basis for a revolutionary movement. The urban working 
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classes in the towns of North Russia were the strongholds. There developed 


within the Marxists then a difference over tactics. Plekhanov thought the work- 
ing classes too weak to lead a revolution by themselves, and advocated co- 
operation with the middle classes. Lenin on the contrary took the view that 
a working class minority must seize power and dictate the condition of the 
new Russia to the rest of the country. Gradually there developed a school of 
thought among the Russian Marxists which rejected all co-operation with 
anyone, and formed itself into a closed circle of conspirators aiming through 
mass terror to overthrow the whole regime. One may wonder how this state 
of affairs came about. There is no reason to suppose that the reform of the 
regime was impossible. It was never seriously attempted and we know that 
there were elements round the Tsar in the 1870's, ’80’s and ’90’s who favoured 
reform, like Loris Melikov and others. Indeed Stolypin met with success in his 
land reforms which early in the twentieth century were steadily turning Russia 
into a country of peasant proprietors. 

But the forces aiming at destruction first and reconstruction afterwards were 
uppermost among the revolutionary intelligentsia. It seemed that the earlier 
traditions of conspiracy and terror were carried into the Marxist movement of 
the twentieth century from the Nihilist movement of the 1860’s and 1870's. In 
this respect Russia stood apart from Europe. There were protests of course 
against the movement among the intellectuals, and there was a breakaway of 
Marxists to found the “Vyeki” or Liberal group following the line of Western 
European reform movements. Prominent among these were Peter Struve, 
Berdyaev, Bulgakov and Frank, who campaigned against the Nihilism which 
had re-established itself and against the amoral philosophy and indifference to 
law and to personal rights which were embedded in it. 

Mr. Tompkins’ book is a history of how the Russian revolutionary movement 
developed over the last hundred years. It shows its dependence on a class of 
intellectuals who were quite different from that of Western Europe. The auto- 
cracy, which even when under Alexander II showed signs of trying to reform 
the social system of Russia, never found that support among the various classes 
of society that enabled it to proceed. There was an almost complete absence 
of a middle class with effective organs of opmnion and economic resources, One 
is left with the impression that Russia is and always has been a cultural world 
of its own where traditions and the rights of the citizen have always been 
differently valued. This is a book of considerable importance in trying to 
understand how Russia is what she is. i 

M. PæmLIPs Price 
The Russian Intelligentsia. By S. R. Tompkins. University of Oklahoma Press, 


` SECRET DIPLOMACY 

There is, as Mr. A. J. P. Taylor has observed, no satisfactory diplomatic 
history of the period 1914-1918. There are, indeed, few works on the subject at 
all: barely a trickle, compared to the flood of studies on the origin of the 
1914-1918 war. The scarcity is not quite as strange as ıt sounds, but it is still 
rather odd. Admittedly, the diplomacy of the war was a sort of dream factory. 


‘ How much of the plans made by either group of belligerents in 1914-1916 


survived the storms and earthquakes of the subsequent five years? Admittedly, 
also, the story casts no credit on anyone. Governments, whose motive in 
making available documents was certainly not unconnected with the desire 
to exculpate themselves, may be pardoned for lacking enthusiasm about the 
investigation ofsa period which shows belligerents carving up the bodies of 
their future victims, neutrals selling the blood of their soldiers to the highest 
bidder, and allies as suspicious of one another as if they were already post-war 
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enemies. Historians may be pardoned for their almost exclusive preoccupation 
with the problem of how a world catastrophe could have occurred in 1914. 
Nevertheless, it still seems strange that so little attention has been paid to 
what happened between 1914 and 1918, For at least one coherent and almost 
masochistically frank body of documents and studies on the period has long’ 
been available: that published, as a revolutionary gesture against Imperialism, 
by the Soviet Government and its scholars. Dr. Gottlieb, who has made an 
impressive attempt to fill the gap, has naturally relied largely on the Russian 
documents, as indeed every student must continue to do, since they are (to 
quote Mr. Taylor again) “the only systematic source for the diplomacy of the ` 
world war.” He has been able to supplement them by the recently published 
Documenti Diplomatici Italiani for 1914-1918, the Avarna-Bollati corres- 
pondence and by the microfilms of the Geheimakten of the German Foreign 
Office, as well as by the usual collections of documents and the mass of 
relevant memoirs and other secondary works. The present volume discusses 
the diplomacy of the powers over Turkey in 1914-1915 and Italy’s entry into 
the war. It is greatly to be hoped that the author will give us further volumes 
on the secret diplomacy of the period, 
That all major governments involved in the war at this period behaved like 
robbers has long been known. But nothing shows even robbers in as lurid a 
light as a coalition, and this is essentially a story of the rivalries within the 
_ two coalitions, the German side having much the easier time,’ since Austria- 
Hungary was militarily quite dependent on Germany and soon had practically 
no chance of diplomatic manoeuvre. Dr. Gottlieb has done well to give us an 
extremely detailed account, for only a study which pursues the diplomats day 
by day at their occupation of trading options on other peoples’ horses and 
establishing their governments in a stronger position than their rivals’, can give 
the full flavour of their activities. His style of old-fashioned, vaguely Gibbonian 
courtliness is well suited to the subject. The sentiments of the diplomats were 
invariably high-minded, except sometimes for the frankly’ selfish Italians: if 
Grey was prepared to sell out the Yugoslavs on the Adriatic to the Italians, it 
1s because the Yugoslavs are too greedy; uf the Russians were prepared to sell 
them out, it is because “Serbia, in whose defence we have started the war, 
could make some sacrifices.” Suspicion was universal. The Turks, the Greeks 
and the American Ambassador in Istanbul went far towards saying that the 
British ın effect encouraged the Turks to jom the Central Powers in order to 
weaken the Russians. Dr. Gottlieb himself brings out some of the shady 
circumstances which surrounded the arrival of the Goeben and Breslau in 
Turkey. The French regarded the British proposal for an attack on Alexan- 
dretta as a simple plot against them in Syria. Hypothetical concessions were 
made, whittled dojyn, and made again, invariably on the grounds that the 
common cause required them. Were it not for the fact that an occasional 
ery sitions 3 the bargainers’ demands, while the more usual military 

failure made fied more amenable, we might well forget that armies of men 
were massacring one another in a war which many of them were already 
beginning to regard as futile, if not evil. Perhaps one of the chief merits of 

Dr. Gottlieb’s lucid guide through this country of ghosts is to enable a reader 

who is too young to have lived through that.war to understand the passionate 
reyals against ° ‘secret diplomacy” which swept through the generation who 
fought in iå and lived through it after 1917. Whether it was justified may be 

a matter of-debate, but nobody who has read this book can fail to see why it 

occurred. R J. HOBSBAWM 


Studies in Secret Diplomacy during the First World War. By W. W. Gottlieb. George 
Allen & Unwin. 35s. 
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PARAPSYCHOLOGY-- 


Sixty years ago Sir Oliver Lodge predicted that in the department of science 
now known as parapsychology, “the wholesome and valuable part of sceptic- 
ism will ultimately be broken down, if at all, not by any one conclusive 
experiment, but by converging lines of testimony coming in from many and 
unexpected quarters; and the breach will be assisted by the gradual perception 
that such psychical actions as are proved to occur are not portents or rup- 
tures in the order of nature but are natural and simple outgrowths from what 
science already knows; they are first-fruits from a promised land which has 
been seen from the hills but has not yet been explored.” Now, in 1958, while 
man is preparing for his first journey to the moon, Drs. Rhine and Pratt have 
produced a comprehensive and authoritative survey of this new Copernican 
revolution in the realm of the mind, with implications for man’s future as 
profoundly important as.any development in space travel. 

Parapsychology is now established as a new branch of natural science. It 
drastically enlarges the horizon of the human mind and credits man with 
perceptive powers that annihilate time and space. Dr. Rhine and his col- 
leagues, whose investigations from Duke University in North Caroline extend 
over the past 30 years, have proved emphatically and conclusively the existence 
in human beings of the latent capacity to apprehend objects and influence 
situations without the use of the ordinary senses. The phenomena investigated 
by parapsychology are, insists Dr. Rhine, events of nature, and all observations 
and experiments are conducted in accordance with established methods of 
scientific inquiry. 

The two main types of mental activity under investigation are extra-sensory 
perception and psychokinesis. The former can be defined as the acquisition of 
knowledge by a mode of perception that operates independently of the known 
senses. Such phenomena are classified under three headings: telepathy, the 
extra-sensory perception of the mental activities of another person; clairvoy- 
ance, the extra-sensory perception of an object; precognition, the extra-sensory 
perception of a future event. Psychokinensis covers all occurrences in which, 
without physical intervention, a mental operation produces a physical event. 
Typical controlled scientific tests of ESP involve the identification of symbols 
on concealed cards, and tests of PK involve the use of dice thrown’ mechanically 
with a pre-selected target face in mind. All testing methods, statistical 
evaluations and results to date are surveyed in Dr. Rhine’s new book and 
there is a ring of authority on every page: a reflection of the fact that his 
findings are at last receiving the serious attention they deserve. 

Yet there is something missing. The facts of parapsychology have been 
established. Man possesses latent powers more devastating in their creative 
(and destructive) potential than any previously revealed, but the educator, 
the physician, the philosopher will look in vain to Dr. Rhine for an interpre- 
tation-of the facts he has so conscientiously acquired. They must turn to Mr. 
Jaquin who is the visionary, complementary to the scientist, who transmutes 
exciting facts into soaring poetry. He regards parapsychological phenomena 
as manifestations of man’s oneness with his cosmic environment, of his 
affinities with the entire universe. Man is an extension of the cosmic system, 
subject to the same laws and to inconceivably complex patterns of interaction. 
All psychical phenomena are, in Mr. Jaquin’s view, partially comprehended 
indications of the invisible but all-embracing, creative, non-physical environ- 
ment in which we are involved and of which we are a part. Unlike Dr. Rhine, 
he believes the paranormal activities of the mind can be developed by 
conscious training. 

Radiesthesia, closely allied to the ancient practice of dowsing, represents 
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an application of extra-~sensory powers to the solution of many human prob- 
lems and Mr. Jaquin has conducted a lengthy series of complicated experiments 
with implications in the fields of psychology, medicine, morality, sexual be- 
haviour and religion. Though it may not be recognized as such, the modern 
belief in a mechanistic philosophy of nature is so deeply rooted that to many 
readers the conclusions reached by both Dr. Rhine and Mr. Jaquin will appear 
utterly nonsensical. Yet to read these two works with a receptive mind is to 
acknowledge the emergence of a supremely important refutation of materialist 
dogma and to catch a glimpse of man’s as yet unrealized destiny. 
B. EvAN OWEN 

Paces cpoleay: By J. B. Rhine and J. G. Pratt. Blackwell Scientific Publications. 


s. 6d, 
The Theory of Metaphysical Influence. By Noel Jaquin, Rockliff. 21s. 


COLLECTIONS AND REVISIONS 

Machiavelli and the Renaissance (Bowes and Bowes. 30s.), by Federico 
Chabod, Translated by David Moore, with an Introduction by A. P. 
dEntréves, Serena Professor of Italian in the University of Oxford. The 
Professor of Modern History in the University of Rome has been persuaded 
to gather together studies, two of which date from the 1920’s. The essay 
on the Prince has long been a bibliographical rarity; nevertheless it is regu- 
larly prescribed to undergraduates as indispensable reading. And his friend 
and fellow-countryman hopes the new and unfamiliar English garb will 
endear Professor Chabod to a large number of readers. 

The Guinness Book of Poetry (Putnam. 10s. 6d.). Lord Moyne is careful to 
explain in the Foreword that the phrase “the creamy head of the year’s 
poetry” was used by one of the judges to describe this first anthology, and 
himself adds: “it is hoped that we may have produced an elixir to charm 
away something of the over-specialization which bedevils our age.” The 
prizewinners’ list of names contains no surprises: they are Vernon Watkins, 
C. Day Lewis, Roy Fuller, David Gascoyne, Frank Kendon, Paul Dehn, 
Randolph Stow and Laurence Whistler; as the judges included Richard 
Church and Laurie Lee the selection was in safe hands. And one of the 
most moving poems in the book “Mount Pentelicus” is by a Greek from 
Chios, with “An Old Man’s Hands” by Margaret Stanley-Wrench in rivalry. 

The Individual Psychology of Alfred Adler (George Allen and Unwin. 30s.), 
edited and annotated by Heinz L. Ansbacher and Rowena R. Ansbacher. 
The ideas of a pioneer who provided the antithesis to Freud’s theory “have 
today come into their own” and the purpose here is to render his contribu- 
tions-to psychology available in a systematic form. In making and annotating 
-these selections from the vast body of the writings the editors present the 
normal and abnormal personality theory complete and clarify the concepts 
of Alfred Adler known or misunderstood. 

Shakespeare Survey 11 (Cambridge University Press, 27s. 6d.). The series of 
yearly volumes dealing with Shakespearian discovery, history, criticism and 
production all over the world continues to be admirably edited by Allardyce 
Nicoll. Among the contributors are Nevill Coghill, J. Dover Wilson and 
Kenneth Muir, and there are the byways—‘Musie and its Function in the 
Romances,” “History and histrionics in Cymbeline,” or “Hamlet Costumes” 
—as well as the crowded highways of research. The essay by Bernard Harris 
on the portrait of the Moorish Ambassador to Elizabeth I, acquired by the 
Shakespeare Institute, causes the reader some more of those pleasurable 
ponderings on the rank, race, character and features of Othe#lo; once again, 
Shakespeare seems to have been ahead of his time in his choice of hero. 
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The index of volumes I to X is included and its 50 large pages of three- 
columned references indicate its comprehensiveness and the scope of the 
whole. 

D. H. Lawrence and America (Linden Press. 2is.). Armin Arnold sorts out 
the different versions of the Studies in Classic American Literature Te- 
published many times since 1923. Most of them appeared in 1918 ın the 
English Review where they show no sign of his later hatred for Americans. 
It is a scholarly parade that the author marshall’s of Lawrence as critic, so 
infinitely superior to the Lawrence as novelist, and a timely reminder in a 
careless or sniggering world. In this reader’s mind the book re-opens the 
once painful speculation as to whether Lawrence had more to say when 
death took him (at Vence surely, not Bandol as Dr. Arnold says on page 
130). 

Granite and Rainbow (Hogarth Press. 18s.). These essays by Virginia Woolf 
had been overlooked when her husband Leonard was searching journals for 
the compilation of the posthumous volumes published in 1942, 1947 and 
1950. Now comes the amende honorable; these are as delicately fashioned 
and strongly tempered as any of the predecessors. The editor has parted 
them into “The Art of Fiction” and “The Art of Biography,” and in the first 
“Women and Fiction” seems a perfect example of her straight seeing and 
clear thinking, and in the other “Horace Walpole” typifies her natural ability 
to lift a book review into literature. 

English Satire (Cambridge University Press. 18s. 6d.), by James Sutherland. 
The Clark Lectures for 1956 were prepared on the sensible assumption that 
they would be about those satirists who interested the Professor and about 
whom he thought he had something to say. He defines the nature of satire, 
discusses primitive and popular forms, and surveys historically its appear- 
ance in verse, prose, the novel and the play. His rescue of Shaw’s reputation 
from the “stretch of slack water which is usually reached shortly after a 
writer’s death” is heart-warming, and his quotations from Dryden, Swift, 
Pope and the rest, while. illustrating his analysis of their style and metiods 
reinforce and complement the lecturer’s own mental liveliness. 

Essays and Studies 1958 (John Murray. 12s. 6d.) are collected by Basil Willey 
for the English Association. Piers Plowman and the pilgrimage to truth, the 
Elizabetlian madrigal, the last two books of “Paradise Lost,” Swifts irony, “ 
Coleridge’s debt to Charles Lamb, and a defence of ‘Dickens attest something 
of the variety and range of six of the pieces. The seventh, “George 
Henry Lewes: Dramatist, Novelist and Critic’ by R. L. Brett, frees the 
first editor of The Fortnightly from the distrust that in England attends 
brilliant versatility, and stakes his “claim to rank as the most important 
critic between Coleridge and Arnold. 

Historical Studies: 1 (Bowes and Bowes. 10s. 6d.). Edited by T. Desmond 
Willams, Professor of Modern History at University College, Dublin, these 
are the papers read at the second Irish Conference of Historians. As a 
souvenir of the event they comprise the tangibility and weight of permanence. 
Michael Oakeshott’s “The Activity of Being an Historian” sets the tone and 
pace for the lectures that follow ın which Ireland not unnaturally looms. Its 
relation to sixteenth century expansion, it and mercantilism from 1620 to 
1640, and the sources and a bibliographical note on medieval Anglo-Irish 
history are-the concern of Professors Quinn, Kearney, E. St. John Brooks and 
Aubrey Gwynn. The editor himself contributes “The Historiography of 
World Warell”; “The Historiography of the English Reformation” is by 
B. H. G. Wormald, and Michael Roberts has “Gustavus Adolphus and the 
Art of War.” GRACE BANYARD 
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INTRODUCTION 


3 HIS is the first of a series of supplements to The Contemporary 

Review sponsored by the Group that produced The Unservile State: 

Essays in Liberty and Welfare (Allen and Unwin, 1957). These supple- 
ments will appear quarterly. Subjects to be dealt with in the next few issues 
include “The Morality of Managed Money” (January); “The National. 
Farmers’ Union as a Pressure Group”; “The Assumptions of Educational . 
Policy” and “The Public Corporation in a Free Society.” 

The members of the Group share a liberal outlook. Some of them are 
actively engaged in politics as Liberals. The Group, however, is not 
identified with the Liberal Party, nor do statements which it may issue 
carry any Official imprimatur. Moreover, individual members are not 
committed to the views expressed in this or subsequent supplements. The 
articles in these supplements are put out as contributions to liberal 
thought, not as binding pronouncements. 

Recently there has been a considerable revival of interest in liberal 
ideas.. This, the members of the Group welcome. They believe that in the 
free discussion of such ideas lies the best hope of evolving political and 
economic policies that will not merely regenerate the life of this country, 
but will help to establish a better pattern of international relations. They 
trust that the articles appearing in these supplements will contribute to 
this end. 

They much appreciate the platform which the Editor and proprietors of 
The Contemporary Review have afforded them, and they mean to uphold 
the standards so long maintained by this famous periodical. They will 
welcome comment from readers. Letters should be addressed to “The 
Editor, ‘Contemporary Commentary,’ The E COREENI Review, 46-47 
Chancery Lane, London, W.C.2.” 


A list of the members of the Group appears on the back page. 


A COMMENT ` 
By PETER WILES, Fellow of New- College, Oxford 


HE Master of Pembroke ‘takes us all from a rather aaa. angle. 
Not for him social and economic questions—education aside; his 
preoccupation is with the constitution, and with its relation to war 
and peace. If Winchester is so much the school of the futurg as he implies, 
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how tempting for a Wykehamist, asked briefly to comment on his piece, 
to repay those innuendos with a stricture on obsolescence. 

_ For to the younger generation these preoccupations will indeed seem 
vieux jeu. Young Liberals will want to change the electoral system, of 
course, but otherwise they will join with the rest in looking elsewhere for 
the growing points of political controversy. Nor can it be concealed that 
the Master is a historian, a political historian of that Oligocene epoch, the ` 
nineteenth century. It is whispered. too, that he can actually remember 
the House of Lords crisis. 

And yet might one not on the contrary:say that there is a positive 
originality in this approach to the contemporary political scene? Nay 
more, a salutary contempt for side issues and a firm grasp of what is most 
important? Harold Laski used to say*: “As the issues are now set, in 
fact, the problem that confronts us is the problem of whether our people 
is so ‘fundamentally at one,’ as Lord Balfour put it, as to be able to 
‘afford safely to bicker.’ It is a test to which the parliamentary system 
has not had previously to submit. . . . Neither in the diagnosis nor in the 
cure for our difficulties is there any basic agreement between the parties; 
and the remedies proposed by Socialists seek nothing so much as the 
transformation of the State.” 

What nonsense this is, yet we believe it. “We are all Marxists now.” 
For just the opposite is the case. In the days of Welsh Disestablishment, 
the Corn Laws and Irish Home Rule controversy was really hot. These 
issues “transformed the State,” and stirred the electorate to its vitals; by - 
comparison nationalisation and—dare I say it?—-co-ownership are super- 
ficial social changes that have always been soporifics. Well, not always: 
we may except a brief period from 1919 to 1926 when at least coal 
nationalisation was a really burning issue. But that is a slender peg to 
bear the heavy weight of a Marxist analysis of British politics.j Class war 
we have indeed known, but only in the sense of strikes and legislation 
about trade unions. We shall surely drink at both these sources of class 
war again; the ghosts of the Triple Alliance and Taff Vale have not lain 
down. But we may console ourselves that these things do not radically 
concern the social structure, which will continue to change according to 
its own laws; they concern the bargaining powers of groups within a 
‘ given, if developing, body politic. 

Consider, then, the recent period in which we have pretended that 
politics was about nationalisation: what issues have really roused the 
nation? Exclusively those of foreign policy: the Hoare-Laval Pact, dis- 
armament, Munich, the fall of Chamberlain, Suez, the H-bomb. I cannot 
honestly recall a serious political controversy, reaching down into the 
electorate, on a domestic matter since 1931—and that concerned the 
Labour Party alone. Of course, it might have been different. If the Tory 
and Labour parties had abandoned their sham battle and opposed each 


` * Parliamentary Government in England, 1938, page 25. 
tAnd note that to attach exaggerated importance to co-ownership is also Marxism— 
Yugoslav Marxism, to be precise; just as insistence on orthodox capitalist ownership . 
is a kind of inverted Marxism, 
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other on some serious issue of domestic policy—as opposed to nationalisa- 


tion!—there would indeed have been sparks. A new Trade Union Act,. ~ 


for instance; or free trade for farmers; or repeal of the homosexuality 
laws; or a genuine attempt to stop prices rising by letting unemployment 


go up.to five per cent. But if any party can be expected to follow even . 


one of these lines it is the Liberals. The ruling principle of domestic 
politics is that all issues shall be blurred in theory and compromised in 
practice. It was laid down by Baldwin, Sir Alfred Mond and the T.U.C., 
after the General Strike, and has struck very deep roots indeed. 

Whether this refusal to disagree: at. home is right or wrong, this-is how 
British politics at present work, so that the Master of Pembroke is abso- 


lutely within his rights if he emphasises foreign policy and the constitution. 


` What was Suez but the Curragh writ large? These are tendencies within 
the Tory Party and the nation we have met before. They afford us no 
grounds for self-satisfaction as to our national institutions or character. 

For it was not Tory Party activists alone who supported Suez, as the 
Master implies. It was solidly supported by the proletariat, of what- 
ever party affiliation. The opposition to Suez was quite simply the thinking 
part of the population, plus the activists of the Labour Party. It was the 
same split as over capital punishment: the sentimentalists of force versus 

_ the realists of reason. And the former are mighty and numerous among 
us. All the way from Parnell to Nasser, history shows that modern Britain 
is not a uniquely virtuous, rational and moderate nation, as many foreign 
admirers, their noses, deep in The Manchester Guardian, have foolishly 
tried to persuade us. We have no reason, then, to reject those constitutional 
checks upon our excesses that foreign democracies in their wisdom have 
thought it necessary to set up. 

For consider the constitutional issue. The moods of a single British 

` Prime Minister touched off Suez, much as those of a single French colonel 
of paratroops ordered the bombing of Sakiet Sidi Youssef; and Britain is 
an atomic Power. These facts must give us pause. They show that Parlia- 
ment has quite insufficient control over the executive, and they put 
constitutional reform on the order of the day. The Master has brought up 
the ancient weapon of impeachment: certainly a written constitution with 
an impeachment clause could hardly have been framed so badly as not 
to jeopardise the Suez Cabinet, and this knowledge would have sobered 
them wonderfully. 

Nor is Cabinet omnipotence all. The Parliamentary omnipotence which 
it has to some extent’ superseded is itself very questionable. It is not 
perhaps intolerable while we have no totalitarian parties, but if ever one 
grows big we should do well to box in our Parliament by some funda- 
mental law, lest the general elections of 1984 be our last. But this is a 
less immediate issue than that of the Cabinet. It is no simple grinding 
of a Liberal axe to point out that a strong third party would cut down 
the Cabinet to size. But even more important than the number of, parties 
is the pernicious practice of their unbreakable discipline in Parliament. 
It is really astonishing that the country that honours Robert Peel, Joseph 
Chamberlain and Winston Churchill should continue to tolerate political 
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textbooks that erect party discipline into a prime virtue. If it is true that 
our system depends on such a low-class vice as party discipline, we ought 
to change it. But in any case it is not true: nearly all fruitful initiative 
comes from party indiscipline, or from rank outsiders. And when we come 
to think of it, this is obvious and natural: it is almost an a priori proposi- 
tion. For new truth can only arise in the head of an individual—but a 
party is not an individual. Q.E.D. 

Some readers will throw France at me. It is characteristic of the intel- 
lectual poverty of our constitutional Bourbons that the awful French 
example is held to be enough. Many parties?—look at Switzerland, 
Sweden, Holland; all with many parties, and the first even with a 
permanent coalition cabinet. Indisciplined parties?—it never hurt U.S.A. 
Generalisation is, of course, difficult and no one should draw hasty con- 
clusions either from particular foreign countries or from our own history. 
The Swiss Cabinet system, for instance, makes light of the multiplicity of 
parties, and the American indiscipline has little effect owing to the Presi- 
dential power. What all this does indicate is that our own system is 
neither the best nor the only one; it should be improved. 

The constitutional question, then, is wide open. It is perhaps the most 
important question before the nation. Freedom has not “slowly broadened 
down from precedent to precedent”: it has petered out in Crichel Down, 
for the lack—pace the Francophobes—of a Conseil d’Etat. The Cabinet 
is not “a hyphen which joins a buckle which fastens” legislature and 
executive: relying on party discipline it has become a collective tyrant. 
If Crichel Down stands for petty civil service tyranny, Suez must stand 
. for major Cabinet tyranny. We have not got an almost perfect system, 
which requires only the coping stone of women in the House of Lords. 
We have a mediocre system which needs looking at, humbly, in the light 
of foreign experience and radically in view of our needs. 

But in his tour d’horizon the Master has covered very much other 
ground. Education will shortly be dealt with in this series at some length, 
so let us leave it aside, welcoming only the sense of proportion that gives 
it more space than public ownership. This latter will also receive attention 
in a future issue. Let me then turn to the more general question: what 
should be the balance of emphasis in a political programme? Do we - 
really ask the right questions, quarrel about the right things? We have 
already seen reason to believe that the constitution is under-emphasized: 
is that all? 

It was amusing when one of the recent French Cabinet crises inter- 
rupted a delicate series of negotiations on European unity. The crisis 
was caused by a disagreement between Socialists and M.R.P. on the 
religious content of education. British newspapers were indignant that 
such an “irrelevant” issue should delay the settling of “important” matters. 
Similarly we are always told that the religious issue “cuts across” the 
economic issue in France, so that “paradoxically” the M.R.P. stands, 
when it arises, to the right of the Radicals. All these words are value 
judgments, made in accordance with a particular and very British scale 
of values. Economics, then foreign policy, then the constitution: that- is 
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what we think politics are “about.” Other issues are cross-bench, silly 
season, private-member stuff. Why, you can even take the Whips off. 

This scale of values is very parochial. It is also very new. The nine- 
teenth century would certainly have put education and religion on the 
same level, and one other issue above all five of them: Irish Home Rule. 
A great economist, addressing the Liberal Summer School in 1925,* 
divided “the. questions of the day into five headings: (1) Peace Questions. 
(2) Questions of Government. (3) Sex Questions (this included the family). 
(4) Drug Questions (drink and gambling). (5) Economic: Questions.” But 
Keynes was swimming against the tide: the content of “real” politics had 
already by then been settled as the dull trio of our previous paragraph. 
It is today well established that his headings (3) and (4) were but another 
example of his Bloomsbury frivolity. 

Yet what makes most of us happy or unhappy? What could Parlia- 
ment most easily do to improve our lot—or worsen it? What do we 
think about from day to day? Plainly not (1) or (2)! Murderers are most 
concerned with the law of capital punishment, homosexuals with that of 
homosexuality, prostitutes and their clients with that of prostitution, and 
many serious good people who belong to none of these classes have in 
fact the same pre-occupations. Here already is,a very large segment of 
the population: yet the Wolfenden Report, right or wrong, is shelved. 
Add censorship, the equality of women, divorce, Welsh in schools, devolu- _ 
tion, local government boundaries—the list is endless of “secondary” 
issues that “cut across party lines” and must therefore wait. There are so 
many small and often unequivocal benefits that a few parliamentary 
hours could confer on us all, while our masters drone interminably on 
about the things that interest them. It is painful to have to say so, but 
the M.P. who has done most indisputable good to this country since the 
war, Ministers included, is probably Mr. Nabarro. The smoke is being. 
abated, and that is something done. Could any Chancellor of the 
Exchequer, looking back over the nett of the good and the evil that he 
has wrought, claim as much? 

In part the fault is that of the two-party system. With two parties, 
formally divided on questions of economic structure, much time will be 
consumed in formal debates thereon. Nothing much, as it happens, is 
likely to- be done, because of the Baldwin principle already referred to: 
that professed principles must be compromised. Foreign policy imposes 
itself on our attention—you cannot ask the Iraqi revolutionaries to wait 
until I.C.I. has been nationalised; but other things tend to go by the 
board, and are even resented as interfering with Parliament’s real busi- 
ness, which is to “bicker safely” about ownership, or the distribution of 
the national income. Plainly a third party would help here a great deal. 
Even the mere existence of such a thing would shake the rest out of 
their rut; and one that specifically professed views on some of these 


*J, M. Keynes, Essays in Persuasion, IV |3. My sympathy with this address is not 
confined to the fact that here too—si parva licet componere magnis—was a liberal 
economist suspicious of the importance of his subject. He entitled his address “Am 
I a Liberal?” . > 
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“side-issues” might well succeed precisely for that reason. After all the 
public is very tired of “socialism” and “capitalism.” x 

In one such “side-issue” the Libéral Party has a traditional stake: with 
its deep roots in the Celtic fringe it is already the party of devolution. 
On homosexuality and capital punishment, too, it might be thought that 
those who profess to be liberals or Liberals can have only one view; 
and the same more plainly. goes for the obscenity laws and the remaining 
disabilities of women. Of course, the major parties also sometimes put 
some of these things in their programmes; but even then it would be 
an advantage to appear to be the party that actually meant to find time 
for legislation on them. Again there are “side-issues” such as divorce, 
education, local government, town and country planning, on which there is 
no traditional Liberal agreement or tendency. But a party which had 
agreed on serious proposals in these fields, and looked like doing some- 
thing about them, would surely be at an advantage over those which, 
obsessed with ownership questions, clearly felt they were secondary. 

We can put it this way. At the end’of the nineteenth century there was 
a great ferment in the country, and all sorts of fads arose. There wére the 
Vegetarians, the Garden City people, the Women’s Suffrage people, the 
Internationalists, the Birth Controllers, the Single Taxers and Heaven 
knows who besides. They knocked at the doors of both parties. The long 
flirtation of the Webbs with either side is merely the best known of many 
such incidents. But the Conservative’ Party was conservative,* and the 
Liberal Party was at least equally stuffy. In the end only the single taxers 
got a foot inside the Liberal door, and all the other faddists went off to 
fellow-travel with, and vote, Labour. For a rising party, with its political 
persona still inchoate, will attract faddists, however great its essential 
Philistinism and mental torpor. The art is to tell the out-and-out fad from 
tomorrow’s cliche. Put yourself back in 1890: which do you plump for, 
Single Tax or Women’s Suffrage? Now imagine yourself in 1958: are you 
going to invest in European Unification or Comprehensive Schools? The 
answer is, surely, that the best cause will win in the long run. Mere 
political virtuosity will blow up in our faces, and we have only our 
honesty and our perspicacity to tell us which is the best cause. But history 
is unkind to those who miss the bus. Every fad must be treated with 
respect, it may be the bus. 

Yet when all is said and done straight economic issues do count. If 
the Master of Pembroke has been brief here so must his commentator. 
Let me make only one point, dogmatically. Ownership is not the main 
economic issue. Whether a large corporation is nationalized, privately 
owner or even put under co-ownership, neither the Heavens will open 
nor Hell yawn. Large corporations are anonymous, and that is a techno- 
logical fact about them that no social institution will greatly - change. 
Small-scale ownership—farms, houses, shops—is a serious issue, since 
unlike large-scale ownership it confers managerial power. Blood would 
indeed flow in our streets if this was tampered with, but nobody wants 


* Though it will be remembered that Hyndman, the first British Marxist, made a pass 
at Disraeli. e 
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to so it does not matter. Nor are free trade and monopoly issues of 
absolutely front rank. There are no great ideological divisions on them 
any more, nor class interests massed behind them, except in agriculture. 
It is absurd for Liberals to put them at the centre of politics. There are 
two great economic issues, one just re-born, one fully fledged. The first 
is the trade unions, their legal status, economic function and internal 
governance. It is my impression that a policy of moderate but firm reform 
would lose no working-class votes and show up the T.U.C. as a paper 
tiger. The second is the overwhelmingly important but very technical issue 
of rising prices, full employment and rapid economic growth versus stable 
prices, slower growth and a healthy balance of payments. This is surely 
the issue of issues in modern politics, our counterpart to Irish Home Rule, 
insoluble and permanent. It involves, obviously, the trade unions and free 
trade. It involves—more deeply than politicians admit—foreign policy: 
does competitive co-existence demand above all a growing economy or 
above all a strong pound? Which makes foreign investment more possible, 
which -most eases the path to re-armament? Should not Left and Right 
be defined in these terms, dropping out ownership altogether? The party 
that comes up with the best answer to that complex of questions nee 
write on one side of the Order Paper only. 


THE FLIGHT TO LIBERALISM 
By R. B. McCaLLUM, Master of Pembroke College, Oxford ~ 


OR there is something like a flight in progress. It is not a stampede 
as from a forest fire but rather the straying of animals from pastures 
cropped out and dry or soured by the salt of the encroaching sea. 
The pasture fields of the two main parties, one might almost call them 
now the two old parties, are wearing out and people are seeking better 
nourishment. There is a weariness among the public with the battle 
between Conservatives and Labour which is fought out daily in Parlia- 
ment, at each by-election and in a thousand local. councils. 
It is not true to say that the two parties are alike, as the Socialists 
used to say about the Liberal and Conservative parties, with bland 
absurdity. The Conservatives are naturally cohesive; it is only the stress 
of recent events that has led to the appearance of some pitiful little 
resistance groups. The Labour Party is naturally fissiparous and quarrel- 
. some but in full knowledge of this and in memory of “the infamy of 1931” 
~it has armed itself with an iron constitution which strengthens a body 
called the National Executive against all dissidents and deviationists. 
The Socialist Party does strive for social equality, caring little how 
much liberty or individuality is lost in the process, or how much efficiency. 
The Conservative Party fights against this. Smce 1951 it has done some- 
thing to encourage individuai initiative. But it still has the air of being 
R . 
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the party of privilege. It has tried conscientiously to encourage novi homines, 
to recruit less obviously from “persons of condition.” But. the general ` 
result seems to be much the same. It is doubtful whether the present 
leaders of the party are much better at this game than the younger 
Pitt, And the party retains many of the passions, much of the anti- 
intellectualism that made it between the wars so sluggish and feeble; in 
its thinking on world affairs it can reveal a bitter and narrow chauvinism. 

Both the parties have one thing in common, a blind, bigoted and brutal 
attachment to the two-party system, an unshakeable belief in the com- 
mandment “Thou shalt have no other Gods but Us.” Our present system 
of voting in elections suits both parties to perfection. It has been very 
efficient in forcing electors to choose between two possible candidates, 
possible in the sense that it is assumed that only these two candidates 
have a chance of election. So long as electors believe that a vote for a 
third candidate will be a vote wasted the argument is effective. It is 
effective so long as electors really care whether we have a Tory or a 
Socialist government. 

But what if they should cease to care? The omens of recent by-elections 
are not clear. But in three places, Rochdale, Torrington and Argyll, the 
bottom place in the poll was taken by one of the two great parties. 
If the electors persist in their indifference, this movement may continue. 
It has been assumed that the Conservatives would be the chief sufferers 
and this may still be the best guess. But if the apparent slackening of 
Socialist momentum continues.(and resolutions before the Party Conference 
recognise this slackening) then it may yet be the Socialists who are to be 
the chief sufferers from Liberal progress. Whether the anathemas pro- 
nounced by Lord Hailsham or by Mr. Morgan Phillips against Liberalism 
arise from the more vivid and justly based fears it is difficult to say, but 
both are impressive in their testimony. It would be good Liberal policy 
now to make a determined attack on a Socialist seat with a particular drive 
to win over the younger voters. 

One thing we should keep clearly in mind. In the elections of 1950 and 
1951 the measurement of swing from one party to another appeared to 
be a device of almost astronomical certainty. The election of 1955 showed 
some slight variation. But it is by no means certain that the swing which 
has in the past been so constant will remain so. If the indifference to the 
two larger parties continues, if the Liberal vote becomes a larger factor, 
then our former precision instruments will cease to guide us. As people 
grow more uncertain as to which candidate will be bottom of the poll 
electors will feel more free to vote according to their tastes. This would 
promote more mobility in voting. 

The last two elections in Canada have shown us that expectations of 
success and failure have been badly out and Mr. Diefenbaker’s success 
has been in his own words “stupefying.” In the jargon of-the last war the 
situation may become fluid. Nor can the Socialists be so sure of victory 
as they have averred. Relatively, they still appear to gain on the Con- 
servatives; positively their power in votes has declined. If the unions bring 
on ruinous and vexatious strikes it might send enough wind into Mr. Mac- 
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millan’s sails-to save his majority. The Labour Party, too, is gravely 
disunited over nuclear weapons. A revolt of the rank and file on this issue 
might still be ruinous to them. The crisis in the Middle East makes this 
issue all the more dangerous to them. 

It is fascinating to observe how the shock of a few unexpected defeats 
has given rise to pleas for the alternative vote in single member con- 
stituencies on the Australian model. This simple and rational device would 
restore to the electors their freedom-to vote according to their convictions 

‘and not according to the accepted betting odds. It came near to enactment 

in 1931 under Liberal pressure. The Liberals, it is true, had not enacted 
_ this change when they were in power before 1914 but at least they had 
not sought to deny the separate existence to the Labour Party as a third 
party from 1906 to 1914. By electoral pacts, many Labour members were 
permitted to enter Parliament who would otherwise have had no chance 
and this dangerous concession, for such it was, arose from the Liberal 
philosophy of electoral freedom and wide representation no less than 
from immediate convenience in the fight against the violent Tory-Unionism 
of the day. 

It is an amazing experience to hear the alternative vote advocated in 
Conservative quarters. For so long they_have shammed silly or merely been 
silly on electoral reform questions that only something near to panic would 
make them mention it now. Nor can we seriously expect that anything- 
will be done. It would be too damaging an admission of weakness. More- 
over, recent public opinion polls are encouraging the Conservatives to 
believe that the tide against them has turned. How this may be we cannot 
say. In politics there is no finality. As Gladstone once observed, politics 
are “too much immersed in matter.” There is no way of predicting what 
will interest and what will bore the rising generation. If real political 
interest revives it is not to the two old parties that younger people will 
turn; these parties are too, much of the Establishment. 

It is true that the Liberal Party in 1945 and the decade that followed 
seemed to be more and more of a wasting asset. The last election at which 
it seemed to matter was that of 1929. At that time Lloyd George, not 
disdaining to go to school with his old enemy Keynes, had produced a 
programme for the reduction of unemployment which has since become 
almost a staple orthodoxy to both British and American statesmen. He 
‘proposed to combat unemployment with public works and of these the 
roads were the most important. One wonders whether moiorists who 

-groan at the congestion of our roads as they fight their way out of cities 
at the rush hour ever pause to think that in the 1930s Great. Britain 
might have come to lead Europe in road development instead of following 
lamely behind. It does not, I suppose, occur to them to curse Baldwin 
and Ramsay MacDonald, who both lost this opportunity; it suffices no 
doubt to curse. And yet the loss of this great chance can be safely attri- 
buted to the mental condition of the two parties who won the most, seats 
in 1929, the intellectual unreadiness of the Conservatives and the barren- 
ness of Socialist concern with the class war. 

After this failure, Liberal hopes fell lower and lower. The election of 
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1935 reduced them to 17 seats; the election of 1945 to 12. In 1951 the 
total fell to six and it remained at that in 1955. When the country polled in | 
May, 1955, it seemed that this would indeed be the Iast time. If one 
remained Liberal it was only‘ because it seemed more honourable to 
‘remain by the death-bed than to sally out into the forum seeking new 
_ patrons and more powerful allies. But yet the patient- stirred and seemed 
to revive: No seats were lost; the average poll per candidate rose. It seemed 
little, but any quickening of a failing pulse is notable, any sronger 
respiration a sign of hope. 

.What has happened since has confirmed the recovery and virengthenied 
the hopes of revival. The best testimony to this revival is the language of 
our opponents. When they speak of the Liberal Party now, the calm, 
quiet, obituary note has vanished, the deferential voice of the expectant ` 
legatee. They are not certain of the demise. So, one may imagine, did the 
courtiers of Macbeth speak with the deepest respect of the late King 
Duncan, while agreéing that his mild and academic spirit was unfitted for 
the testing period-of the eleventh century until some of the more politically 
sensitive amongst them began to look over their shoulder to the South 
and wonder what the young Prince Malcolm might be up to in his exile. 

One thing is certain. While the Labour Party may hope to profit as any 
party may do in opposition by mere lapse of time, there is no sign of the 
old positive enthusiasm for Socialism. There is a feeling within and without 
the party that Socialism has lost its glamour. What nationalization can 
be expected to do has been done. The coal industry has been taken into 
public ownership, and few there are who would want to hand that industry 
with -its peculiar problems back to private enterprise. It has brought peace 
of a kind to the most tortured of our industries, peace but hardly plenty. 

There was always one great query about the nationalization of the means 
of production. Would the knowledge that they were no longer working for 
the bosses but for the whole community provide the added incentive that 
was hoped for? It was a genuine question. I remember being thrilled as a 
young man when I heard Ramsay MacDonald in his deep, rich voice 
describe how he had visited miners in the free republic of Georgia, not 
then fully sovietised. A Georgian miner had explained to him how hard 
and gladly he worked now that the mines were the people’s. “For now,” 
and Mr. MacDonald raised his hand to his breast, “now it comes -from 
the heart.” 

The people of this country hope, not very confidently, for more coal. 
But such hopes are based on electric drills, conveyor belts and well-devised 
wage differentials. No one now thinks that more coal will come “from 
the heart.” That particular gaff has been blown; the cynics always thought 
it would be. Arthur Young once spoke of “the magic of property that turns 
sand into gold.” No one will now speak of the magic of collectivism that 
will turn slag into coal. 

Other things have been nationalized, railways, electricity, gas, and the 
general feeling is that it is well enough. Once again there have been no 
miracles. The services are running with reasonable efficiency and there 
may be important economies in having all construction and equipment 
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under one command which may offset the loss of competitive stimulus. 
Whether we*would have been better served by large industrial companies 
in these utilities no man can say. People are not gravely dissatisfied; they 
are not notably enthusiastic. There has arisen no mystique of nationaliza- 
tion. “Peel gave the people cheap bread” still rings with something of a 
thrill. “Attlee gave the railways and the canals and electricity and gas and 
the Bank of England to the people” falls dead on the stagnant air. 

Yet if past nationalization rouses no vibrant chord, more nationalization 
arouses little interest. Nationalization is more or less in the position of the 
worthy philanthropic bore in one of Saki’s novels who-was “asked out to 
nearly all the best houses, twice.” Steel has been nationalized and dena- 
tionalized. If I mistake not, the mood of the country is “let it be, let it be.” 
The threat at the last election to nationalize the chemical industry appeared 
to produce a Conservative reaction in areas mainly concerned with that 
industry. 

Great corporations, like Imperial Chemicals, indeed, have nahin of 
the aspect of a public corporation and are not good targets for Socialist 
criticism. Such bodies are not madly acquisitive, rabidly capitalistic, bio- 
logically rapacious. It is coming to be a Liberal criticism of such bodies 
that they are not perhaps capitalistic enough, that they might with profit 
to the community show a little more commercial initiative, take if not a 
full draught at least an occasional nip from the spring waters of laisser faire. 
It may be their business, and their duty to the public also, to create wealth 
more rapidly éven if it may mean displacing some workers and with a 
red face handing out more dividends to their mute and trusting share- 
holders, and-also to the ever-ready hand of the Commissioners of Inland 
Revenue. But while the size and comparative impersonality of a concern 
like Imperial Chemicals does make them comparable to the socialized 
industries, there is a difference between them; it is a difference which the 
public recognizes and it prefers the limited company to the corporation. 
I venture to think that the name of Sir Alexander Fleck is more highly 
respected than that of any of the chairmen of the public corporations. 

In the face of this unconcern, this lack of real conviction about the 
value of more nationalization, the zealots of the Labour Party can only 
‘advise larger doses of the old remedy, like a dull and limited physician 
whose patient has refused to react to a dose of strychnine and can only 
prescribe larger doses of the same drug. One is reminded of the old 
horse doctor mentioned by Sir Walter Scott who- had one drug which he 
employed and who moved south of the border and applied the same 
remedies to humans in England. “But,” expostulated Sir Walter, “do they ° 
not die?” “Whiles they live and whiles they dee, but it would take an 
awfu’ lot of them to make up for Flodden.” Nationalized industries may 
wither ‘and flag but it would take an awful lot of them to make up for 
the horrors of the early industrial revolution. 

The approaching Labour Party Conference has the usual crop of reso- 
lutions for more public control. In the spring, the Scottish Trades Union 
Congress, in the teeth of its executive’s disapproval, passed a motion 
advocating the nationalization of more major industries. It is interesting 
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to observe how the prudent directive of the higher PEE E _ was, ast: ` , 
aside in favour of the milk of the word. Like their predecessors, . the W 
ministers of the Scottish Army at Dunbar, the trades unionists can only” `. 
propose to “descend upon the Philistines of Gilgal.” It was ruinous advice’ `’ 


then; it would be no. better now. We know how the victory went to the’ 
pragmatic Englishman, Cromwell, with his sense of time and place. 


There is a much more serious problem than the ownership of the major >. 


industries and that is the state of the trades unions and their power or 
lack of power over their members. In the last year it has been computed ' 
by the Ministry of Labour that there were more working days lost through 
labour disputes than in any year since 1926, the year of the general strike. 
This is a really grave matter, and the difference between the efficient 
running of an industry under government ownership or private ownership, 
whatever it may be, is unlikely to be significant in terms of national wealth 
in comparison with the loss that may be sustained by industrial stoppages. 
The recent dispute in the London docks is a good example of the harm 
that can come from such disputes and it may well do permanent damage 
to the port of London. The crucial coal mining industry is constantly 
harassed by stoppages which are the despair of the Coal Board and 
indeed. of many of the miners’ leaders. 

Now the Liberal Party has not been the enemy of the trades unions. It 
was Campbell-Bannerman who by a sudden and bold decision threw his 
weight behind the project to declare them free from liability for the torts 
of their members, to the dismay of many of his legal- colleagues. But the 
Liberal Party are not the professional friends, still’ less the financial 
dependants, of trades unions. Liberals are suspicious of all forms of extreme 
authority, and in our age the authority of the masses, or of groups 
claiming with varying degrees of legitimacy to speak for organized masses, 
is one of the more dangerous. The victimization of men’ by masters was 
once a serious matter and it would be rash to aver that it does not still 
take place. But the victimization of workers by fellow-workers is obviously 
much more common and more serious, 

Liberals observe with disapproval and indeed with contempt the cringing 
attitude of the Labour Party to all trades union claims, their belief or 
affectation of belief that the presumption is always and entirely on the 
side of “the workers.” There is a whole armoury of phrases in canting 
use on the subject of labour disputes. “Bad psychology” means any conduct 
on the part of the employers which the workers of some of them may 
resent, whether reasonably or unreasonably. It seems never to be “bad 
psychology” to plague the public or disrupt the national economy. “Provo- 
cative” is another favourite term. This means any firm action or language, . 
however reasonable, which may give offence to workers on strike or 
threatening to strike. Trades unionists directing a strike may employ the 
squarest and boldest terms, the most uncompromising rectilinear gestures. 
The Minister of Labour or the leading employer concerned must express 
himself with a delicacy of statement requiring something of the refined 
apologetics of classical Chinese. When in the recent bus strike in London 
Sir John Elliott used something of the frankness which is the day-to-day 
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patlance of, the trades unions, a demand was actually made for his dis- 


` missal from the chairmanship of London Passenger Transport. It seems, 


however, that he is to be protected by the no-victimisation principle. 
` The Labour Party has recently advocated a Royal Commission on the 


z universities. As a university teacher and administrator I would accept this 


- proposal as reasonable and I recognize that my own university of Oxford 
owed to Royal Commissions in the past century its deliverance from 


‘ ‘absurd and narrow prepossessions, institutional and sectarian. There is a 


.very strong case for a Royal Commission on trades unions; there are 
many dark places to be lit up; there are many practices and customs ` 
which might well be investigated and discussed. The Labour Party, which 
still claims quite conscientiously to be “a democratic party,” should not 
be afraid to face such an inquisition even if the commission included some 
“bad psychologists” and a few “provocative”. characters. 

But the Liberals may claim to have one policy which may help in 
mitigating the problems of the capital-labour antithesis, the tendency of 
employers and workers to assume what Hobbes has called “the state and 
posture of gladiators.” Liberals seek to promote co-ownership in industry. 
We have made proposals for encouraging employee shareholding which 
have not been advanced at all by the Tories and which are distrusted by 
the Socialists. The Socialists and trades union leaders for obvious reasons 
dislike such ideas. The union bosses exist to carry on the great fight. 
Their stock in trade is the antithesis. Antithesis they must always have, 
there must never be synthesis. What would be left of their occupation? 

Each leader, as he comes to the head of a great union, is somewhat 
in the position of a chief of the Prussian General Staff in the long years 
of peace after 1870. His period may expire, his time will pass and “the 
day” may not come. Meanwhile younger and more eager men winning 
their way up the union ranks by calculated bellicosity take their place. To 
give employees an interest in the firm they serve by means of share- 
holding is to undermine the present antagonisms. If war is the object you 
do not give your army a stake in the other side. But the Liberal aim 
is peace. And we may yet find that a generation of workers is growing 
up who will value their unions as vigilant defenders of their interests and 
working conditions but who may nonetheless welcome co-operation and 
a stake in the firm. ` 

If nationalization is failing as a cry and trades unions are unable to 
provide new concepts of leadership, what remains for Socialists to advocate? 
Education offers a better field, for on that issue they may really fight for 
social equality. And social equality seems indeed to be an end for which. 
it may be worth while to strive and for- which much may be sacrificed if 
we can afford to sacrifice any efficiency in education for a political motive. 

Social inequality is a thing which any man or woman can understand 
or resent even if it is a marquess resenting the fact that unlike a duke 
he is not addressed as “Your Grace.” Let us not deceive ourselves about 
the issue of social equality. Class-consciousness in English society ‘has been 
a very terrible thing. When our American friends observe and denounce it 
their disapprobation is genuine. The assumption of superiority by persons 
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brought up to feel themselves superior has been a characteristic of English 
life and has been a burden on us. In retrospect it is wonderful that it has 
not caused a revolution. 

Nor need we go to America for testimony. A century ago the French 
philosopher, Taine, in his Notes sur L’Angleterre, had much to praise in 
England, but he found amongst its blemishes an extreme sense of social 
inequality. He had seen in the expression of English menials “a look 
which I do not like to see on the eyes of any man.” This legacy is still. 
with us and no one would dare to say that it is extinct, And yet those 
who would base upon it a social philosophy and a course of political 
action are flogging a dying horse. In this respect England has changed 
marvellously in our lifetime. The mildness of modern manners, the easier 
mixing of the classes, the diminished pride of the proud and the lessened 
humility of the humble are slowly closing a gap that once was dangerous. 

The Socialists believe the gap can be closed by tackling what may be 
called the social differentials in education. They are right. It could be 
done. Private fee-paying schools could be abolished and State education 
in State schools only could be made compulsory. Wykehamist Labour 
leaders could be compelled to send their children to elementary schools 
to take their chance on the public educational ladder. They could be made- 
to acquire Cockney, Lancashire or Glasgow accents. This is essential for 
true equality. Is it enough? - 

There are other inequalities, such as arise from a good home and 
educated parents. How are we to overcome these? I have never been sure 
whether Socialism implies the ‘nationalization of heredity. The difficulty 
about the quest for social equality is that it cannot be achieved merely by 
bringing the pendulum to a standstill. It must swing further. We endow 
.the people of West Africa with free institutions on our own model; but 
what they have to get even with us about is the slave trade. No one 
generation can expect to see social justice. Redress will not satisfy those 
who want revenge. Milton did not say that it was “comely and reviving 
to the spirits of just men long oppressed” when they got fair shares; he 
spoke of “invincible might.” 

And now we have before us the Labour policy on education. It is a 
thoughtful and well-written pamphlet, and in many places runs close to 
the similar Liberal pamphlet. On one matter, somewhat surprisingly, they 
are agreed. They accept the idea that expenditure on the private education 
of your children is a legitimate form of payment and if parents choose. 
to buy this for their children then they cannot be prevented from doing 
so any more than they skould be prevented from buying new cars or 
wireless sets. 

That this policy was accepted with much reluctance by the committee 
which produced the Labour policy document is not surprising, and there 
is already evidence that this will be. challenged by large sections of the 
Party. The most important element in the Labour Report is the importance 
which they attach to the development of large comprehensive schools. 
This vast, uncertain experiment is much to their taste. That it is the kind 
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of experiment that can only be really well developed in thickly populated ~ 
areas is characteristic of the Labour Party’s thought. 

The Liberals welcome educational experiments such as comprehensive 
schools. But they are sceptical about making the comprehensive system 
the norm. The difference between the two party views centres on the 
attitude to segregation. So keenly does the Labour Party dislike the 
inequality implied in segregation into grammar school boys and girls and 
-others that its policy in effect would bring the grammar school system 
to an end. The. difference is best seen in the attitude to direct-grant schools. 
The Liberals recommend an extension of the list and hope that independent 

-schools will be encouraged to apply for admission. In spite of some denials, 
the Labour policy is a declaration against the grammar school principle 
and would seem to imply the end of the direct grant system. 

Now this is very dangerous. Education is the last thing in which we can 

`~ afford to dispense with variations and to sterilize hoarded intellectual 
capital. English education has its faults. It is agreed that more science 
is needed and also a better fusion of the elements called science and arts 
in education. The educational world is buzzing with proposals to accom- 
plish such improvements. But English education is very good. It is better 
than Scottish. education; it is better than Australian or Canadian or 
American education. This is a precious asset and we must noi squander 
it in the name of social equality and comprehension. 

We must beware also of putting too much on the education authorities 
of the country, at least as they are at present organized. They are excellent 
bodies and much fine work is put into them by their members and staffs. 
But when more and more public money has to be spent by them and more 

- and more power exercised by them, it is time to ask whether the present 
constitution of education authorities is the best for the purpose. The 
Liberal policy actually advocates ad hoc authorities, as formerly, but on 
broader lines than the old school boards. This is a bold policy and we 
may not all agree with it: But«it is certainly time to consider how we might 
better order the public control of education. The vexatious frontiers between 
county borough and county have little relevance; the Borough of Reading 
and the County of Berkshire are not on any scientific principles good 
„areas for educational control. Here we might well go back to the great - 
Jeremy Bentham and think out anew the right areas of government for 
various purposes. 

It is characteristic of the lame and unimaginative conservatism of the 
Labour Party that with all their wealth of intellectual talent they devote 
so little consideration to constitutional problems, whether in the local 
field or in Parliament and the House of Commons itself. Fair shares and 
the removal of (social) injustice has been their main pursuit. The amount 
of constructive thought they have devoted to the constitutional instruments 
has been contemptible. 

But the most remarkable element in their educational policy is the weak 
way they have faced the great dilemma of the independent schools. We - 
` respect and indeed we applaud the decision of the policymakers to accept 
the right of parents to pay for -education. But to accompany this by 
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proposals to throw the established, efficient and thriving grammar schools 

into the comprehensive maelstrom is an astonishing escape from their 

dilemma. We remember from our Roman history that the bold Tarquin - 
gave a lesson in the principles of government by cutting off the heads of the 

taller flowers. Had he expounded his philosophy by cutting off the heads 

of the smaller flowers he would be remembered not as the type of the 

tyrant but as the type of the coward. 

Zeal for strict equality in education, we have said, is dangerous. It is also, 
as it happens, not very popular. The period since the end of the war 
has shown very clearly that of all purposes for which men will work and 
make sacrifices one of the first is the education of their children. Let us 
admit that much of this done in the name of social snobbery. But the 
by-products of this may be beneficial, What are called the snob schools 
have a way of being also good schools judged by the test of the academic 
examiner. Each year they become harder to get into and the standard of 
entrance rises. ` 

In 1945 it seemed as though the independent schools were doomed. On 
the contrary they flourish. Our fiscal system puts heavy obstacles in the 
way of expensive personal education; a Labour government may put 
greater obstacles yet. But these schools, and also direct grant aided schools, 
-are weighed down by the task of choosing from parents who want to pay 
fees. And this would not be so unless people wanted to pay, sweated and 
plotted and saved to pay. Remove this incentive from the professional 
and executive class in the country and the weakening of effort would be 
felt at once and painfully in national production and efficiency. 

- To buy an education for your son and daughter is not an ignoble aim. 
It is pursued by the brilliant barrister, the able executive and by the 
poor widow going out to work for her children’s sake. It'is in the very 
nature of Liberalism that it respects this motive. Variety, freedom, personal 
enterprise are of the essence of our creed. If we have to choose between 
men being equal and men being free our choice is always for freedom. ` 

Jt is a characteristic of a democratic society that men and women are 
apt to be humble about themselves but ambitious for their children. This 
has been observable for long in Scotland; it is part of the essence of 
American life. It is a somewhat newer phenomenon in England and it may 
be that the Labour leaders have not noticed it. They are used to many 
things but they are not used to living in a democracy. Whether nobs from 
Winchester or nobbies from trade union movement, they have spent their 
whole lives inveighing against privilege so that they seem hardly to know 
how to live in the free democratic society whose edifice, begun by early 
twentieth century Liberals, they have helped to complete. They are efficient 
scarecrows against capitalist rooks and pigeons. Do they know how to till 
the fields they have helped to lay out? 

It is doubtful whether the younger generation are as afraid of the rooks 
and pigeons as the older Socialists expect them to be. What are they to 
fear? Is it Jack of employment? It has never been so easy. to get a good 
job and to get it young as now. Is it militarism? But by keeping on 
conscription, wisely, after the war the Socialists have carried out a piece 
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of nationálization inadvertently; they have nationalized the armed forces, 
made them popular, well paid, with good chances of promotion for all, 
a national institution and not an assembly of Tory gentlemen and capitalist 
lackeys driven to enlist by poverty’ or perhaps.sheer natural depravity. 
Deliverance from conscription, if deliverance it is, has come from the 
hands of a Conservative government on principles of Gladstonian economy. 

It is a hard thing to be a successful reformer. When you have made the 
crooked places strait and the rough places plain there is little more to do. 
The night cometh when no man can work. And yet it was all you knew 
and all you could think of; it was your vocation. Even a comparatively 
youthful Labour leader like Mr. Gordon Walker in dealing with 
Mr. Heathcote Amory’s mild and prudential budget, could only accuse 
the government of waging the class war by budgetary methods. Can it be 
expected that young men and women anxious to take an intelligent interest 
in politics will be stirred by this stale clap-trap? It cantiot. They will not 
be interested. The Socialist movement has reached a dead end. It does not 
know how to go forward. It dares not go back. 

The Conservative Party presents a different spectacle from the Labour 
Party, for while it may be hard at times to find something to reform there is 
never: any difficulty-in finding something to preserve. The. Conservative 
Party made a good recovery from its defeat in 1945. In 1950 it cut the 
Socialist lead to almost nothing; in 1951 it came back with a small 
majority and in 1955 it achieved a triumph by wining a second election 
with an increased majority. 

In this period, many Liberals were moved to give it at least a grudging 
support. It was free from the sour egalitariansm and the glib ratiocination 
of the Sócialists. Until 1955 it had as its leader the greatest of living 
statesmen, and in Burke’s famous phrase, “the heavens were still ablaze 
with his descending glory.” So varied has been the career of this remarkable 
man that there are none who have not at some time been enemies or 
admirers of Sir Winston Churchill. Save in the extreme crisis of the war 
when, to use his own grim words, there were few candidates for his 
position, most politicians have been opposed to him at some fime. Old 
Liberals could remember when he was one of us and a hard time we 
had defending him from his Tory detractors as he went from one unex- 
pected move to another. His stock fell very low during the 1914 war, but 
when towards the end Lloyd George very courageously brought him back 
into high office Liberals in general were pleased, while it is on record that 
Bonar Law jumped up from his chair at the appalling news. He was still 
with us defending free trade in the election of 1923 before we parted 
company. 

When at last he laid down office, he was succeeded by a man who had 
been something of a hero to Liberals. Sir Anthony Eden in the days 
before the war had stood for the best international principles and had 
showed courage and independence against the purblind Chamberlain 
government. We hailed his accession with some pleasure. On home policy 
Mr. Butler had attracted favourable attention. He did really seem to be 
educating his party, although there was always something a little painful 
in the spectacle of Tory reformers picking up the threads of Liberal social 
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democracy: and carrying through some of the ideas of Lloyd George, 
Keynes, Beveridge and the Webbs a generation late. They had the air of 
not very athletic schoolboys playing compulsory games and trying not 
only to play well but to look as though they were enjoying it. Yet with 
Eden at the helm and Butler gently encouraging the oarsmen the Con- 
servative Party had undoubtedly a reformed look, a mild progressive 
aspect, and Liberals could feel that there was a case for a party that 
proclaimed so firmly its status as the heir. of the older Liberalism. 

It did not last. The Conservative Party has a way of being at its worst 
after a spell of “education.” It was so at the end of Disraeli’s long ministry; 
it was so again at the end of Joseph Chamberlain’s period as the reviver 
of an intellectually lifeless party. The problem of educating the Tory Party 
lies in this, that they have to be educated into doing things which they 
do not really believe. Only thus can the party survive in an age of universal 
suffrage. The basic beliefs and prepossesions of the party remain little 
changed. Their liberalistic policies are’ a matter of electoral prudence. 
Unlike the Georgian. miner mentioned by Mr. MacDonald, they cannot say 
that it “comes from the heart.” . 

But a policy which is always seeking to steal something of its opponent’s 
thunder, which is always trying to catch the whigs bathing and get away 
with their clothes, suffers as a result. It is doing violence to its real nature 
and its members crave for some indulgence of their natural passions. ‘This 
was revealed in a moment of time on October 30, 1956, when the world 
heard of the ultimatum to Egypt over Suez. That was the turning point, 
the Hegira after which Liberals knew that there was no home for them 
amongst the Conservatives and that they must now set about reviving 
and supporting their old party. 

The Suez crisis had two elements, the international and the constitu- 
tional. What made it so dazing and astonishing in the international field 
was that the Prime Minister was a man who had the reputation of being 
a good internationalist and a capable diplomatist. It is not, however, in 
the nature of Conservatives to be good internationalists for long. They had 
always’ despised the League of Nations when this country had it in its 
power, much more than now, of giving effective leadership. That they 
should make light of the accusation of violating the United Nations Charter 
is not surprising. But their action over Suez was more surprising, in that 
it ran counter to all their own criteria of political realism. 

It had been a legitimate criticism of much simple-minded interna- 
tionalism in the Liberal and Labour parties between the wars that it 
neglected considerations of power, that it did not ask by what forces 
from what countries supported by what financial measures action for 
peace could be taken. Hard considerations of force were neglected and 
many Liberals very rightly took this lesson to heart. But of the ultimatum 
to Suez it could be predicted that it was bound to be reprobated and 
opposed by the United States, our most powerful ally. If illusions were 
entertained by Conservative statesmen on this matter they were absurd 
and culpable illusions. It was also bound to give a handle to our greatest 
potential enemy and to throw a mass of world opinion on her side. It was 
also predicfable that members of the Commonwealth, such as India, 
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Pakistan and Ceylon, would be hostile and that Canada could not go 
with us. That Great Britain was able to escape with less material damage 
from the crisis was due to the skill of Mr. Lester Pearson, Canada’s skilful 
Foreign Minister, and to the forbearance of President Eisenhower. A nod 
from him would have sent our currency crashing and deprived us of 
essential oil. And the politicians who embarked on this wild policy were 
those who had lectured us so solemnly on our Jack of realism and our 
inability to think in terms of effective power. What confidence can we 
ever again feel in such men? 

It may be said that we were under obligations to our French allies in 
asserting the right of the Powers most concerned to safeguard the Canal 
from the expected disturbances of an Israeli-Egyptian war along its banks. 
Conservatives, however, have not been vety notable for their franco-philia. 
It was a Conservative Government that was responsible for the Anglo- 
German Naval Treaty of 1937, a measure as provocative to our allies as 
it was.futile in appeasing and disarming our enemies..If we had a duty 
to the French it was not to mislead them by over-calling our hand. 

If we have a better understanding of the American world, as we may 
claim to have, we might have warned them of the futility of the measures 
contemplated and begun. You do not serve your friends well by issuing 
cheques that you will not be able to honour. There was one more error 
made in this crisis, and that was our underestimate of the power of Israel. 
It was left to the Eden Government to commit the double blunder of not 
knowing where great Powers were bound to fail and where small Powers 
were to succeed. Both the telescope and the microscope failed in their 
hands. 

This is perhaps the greatest tragedy of all. If only the British and French 
had been content to wait for a few days for the cumbrous machinery of the 
United Nations to go through its slow motions then we would have had a | 
fait accompli. The Egyptian army was overwhelmed in a few days and the 
Israelis, had they, not been damned by their alliance with Britain and 
France, would have been on the Canal triumphant, Nasser defeated and 
utterly -discredited. Instead he was left with a martyr’s halo and some 
spurious reputation as a hero. To take another imaginative analogy from 
the ‘military history of my own country, it was as though at the Battle of 
Bannockburn, when the Scottish Army had turned their enemies to flight, a 
large French or Danish army had appeared “to separate the combatants” 
and had pursued the English back to Berwick until excommunicated and 
ordered off by the Pope. Edward II could then have put a much better 
face on things, as could Nasser. ‘ ; 

And all this, we must remind ourselves, was done by the hard-thinking, 
reality-facing, fact-holding Conservatives, from whom at every moment 
of my adult life I have had harsh lectures on the inability of Liberals to 
recognize power and to understand the real factors in international con- 
tentions. To find a political failure in our history so complete we must 
go back at least to Lord North. 

The recent events in the Middle East, the revolt in Iraq and the sending 
of United States forces to Lebanon and British to Jordan have made people 
reflect again on the Suez crisis. For a day or two, while the first flush 
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of relief that America had acted was felt, there were some signs in the 

Press that some part of the public was inclined to think that this was a 

vindication of the Eden policy. The expressions of such opinion seemed 

R A away rather quickly but that is not to say that the opinion also has ` 
ied. 

How far the recent action was justified may be a matter of dispute but 
the circumstances are so widely different that they bear no comparison. 
The primary difference is that in 1958 we were acting in conjunction with 
our greatest ally and not agains: her. The pro-Eden case would seem to 
be on these lines. If the Anglo-French forces had pursued their way down 
the Canal as far as Suez they would have won such success that the world 
would have had to accept this and permitted them to remain in occupa- 
tion. But already the Canal was blocked and there seems no reason to 
suppose that either the United States or Russia or the Assembly of the 
United Nations would have been-content to leave “the aggressor” Powers 
so peacefully in occupation. One result alone would have justified the Eden 
policy and that would have been the defeat and discrediting of Nasser. 
That might have been achieved if he had left it to the Israeli army. It 
might have been achieved if the Anglo-French forces had been allowed by, 
the other Powers to complete their operation and remain. But that was 
against all political probability. The relations of the West with.the Arab 
world, now so difficult, are immeasurably worse because of the blunder 
of Suez. ; 

The crisis in Iraq and Lebanon has shown the Conservative Party in a 
better light. Mr. Macmillan has won praise for his calm and statesmanlike 
conduct. The temper of the House has been calm. The Leader of the 
Opposition has been duly consulted and the conventions of the constitu- 
tion have been honoured. The merits of American-British policy are open 
for anyone to discuss and dispute, but at least we have acted in conformity 
with our major ally instead of plotting behind her back measures certain 
to elicit her disapproval. 

For this we are grateful. But do not let us be too ecstatic. In a grave crisis 
a British Prime Minister has acted with responsibility to allied and world 
opinion and with due regard to public opinion in his own country. It is 
well; it is as it should be. But it called for no exceptional merit. We do not 
say of a motorist, “He is a very good driver, a very good driver indeed; 
he keeps to his own side of the road.” And we must recollect that 
Mr. Macmillan was a member of Sir Anthony Eden’s cabinet in 1956; he 
remained a member of that Cabinet. Whatever his personal views were, 
and they are a matter of conjecture, he thought fit to support the Suez 
policy with all the weight of the second man in the Party. We should not 
forget this. If he plays the constitutional game so well now, why could 
he not have played it then? : 

For the strangest aspect of the Suez affair is the alarming conception 
it revealed of the principles of the constitution. The two-party system 
seems to have eaten: up what remained of our idea of constitutional 
balance. While it is generally expected that a well-disciplined party majority 
.in the Commons can usually last out its term and during that period 
exercise the plenitude of executive power, it was always supposed that ~ 
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there were certain unwritten limits beyond which a sane and rational 
` government would not go. 

Since the Septennial Act of 1719, it has been accepted that the full 
power of the King-in-Parliament to make extreme changes would not be 
exercised. Those who taught the-law and custom of the constitution were 
used to declare that good sense and political moderation would, keep this 


terrible power within some reasonable bounds. Parliament legislated for . 


Scotland and in some matters it has legislated not fully in accordance with 
the strict terms of the Act of Union. But it could not and would not alter 
the State religion of Scotiand or entirely assimilate the legal systems of 
the two parts of the Kingdom. 


Parliament could repeal the Acts which emancipated the Catholics and - 


the Jews from their legal disabilities but it was accepted that it was a 
political impossibility that it would-ever do this. Parliament could re-enact 
the Combination Acts and make trade unions illegal societies, but it is 
assumed that it will not do this. The executive government, supported by 
a majority in the Commons, has in its power the prerogative of peace and 


war. But this awful discretionary power was, we assumed, to be used - 


with a sense of obligation to the public. The views of the Opposition’ and 
the general sense of the country’s opinion were to be borne in mind. The 
Prime Minister could not effectually declare war at a moment’s notice. It 


was left to Sir Anthony Eden to add to the omnicompetent Legislature, 


the omnicompetent executive. 


We do not yet know the full story of the events of the last days of. 


October, 1956. How many members of the Cabinet were in the secret? 
How many even of the inner circle? How could it happen that the House 
of Commons could accept this reckless defiance of ally and enemy, this 
wild disregard of the obligations of the charter? It should be the business 
of the next Parliament to investigate this matter. This would raise many 
problems of legality and procedure such as the extent to which Privy 
Councillors could:be made to testify without breaking their oath. of secrecy 
which they took on entering the Council. There is also the question of the 
bonds of the Official Secrets Act. 

Nor is it easy to see exactly-what tribunal should deal with the matter. 
7 A Select Committee of the House is weighted in favour of the majority 
party. The old mechanism of impeachment may be regarded as rusty and 
out of use. It was once a valuable part of the constitution, but nothing 
judicial has taken its place. The responsibility of Ministers to the Commons 
is supposed to have removed the need for impeachment, but if Ministers do 
not act responsibly and if the Commons majority lack responsibility in 
their behaviour, the public has no remedy. Of the many weaknesses of 
modern British Parliamentary government, the most glaring is the lack of 
inquisitory power. On this we have much to learn from the American 
Senate and from countries like Sweden. It is tinie that our jurisconsults 
bent their mind.to this question. 

The question remains, how did it all happen? The answer is that it was 
a Conservative majority, it was a Tory House, dominated by a party that 
has really had little respect for the constitution, that Whig invention. The 
principle of consent was never their principle. By various stages they have 
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had to accept unwelcome extensions of the franchise. Yet they have 
learned to live in the system and to work it and have marvellously 
survived into the age of universal suffrage because of Liberal schism and 
Socialist ineptitude. Even holding office has been an eating of the dust 
to ‘them, voting ever higher progressive taxation, promoting and extending 
the Welfare State which they had originally opposed in Lloyd George’s 
day, demobilizing Empire which had once been the light of their existence. 
They had to endure the constriction of international charters and councils 
begotten, as they believed by Liberal ideologists. To escape from this 
constriction was a wonderful experience and Eden seemed to give them 
a brief glimpse of hope. It was a day of dupes; it could not last. The 
shocked anger of America, the disapproval of most-of the Commonwealth, 
the delighted satisfaction of the Communist world at catching in their net 
this splendid fossil of the old imperialism, all this ruled out success. 

This surely was a situation in which hard necessity would break through 
‘ the tight bounds of party discipline and loyalty and bring about that rare 
but never, one hopes, impossible event, the fall of a Government by 
censure of the House of Commons, or by the break-up of the Ministry in 
natural disgust at the decisions of the Prime Minister. To do some of the 
, Conservatives justice there were those amongst them who were horrified, 
more than spoke out at thë time. Some few of minor rank did revolt but 
it was a very small cave of opposition. There was talk of there being a 
rule-of-law group powerful in the Cabinet itself. To this group is attributed 
the pressure which made Eden call off the march on Suez before it was 
completed. If so they were doing what President Eisenhower and Mr. 
` Khrushchev had it well in their power to accomplish, although we still hear 
the cry, “We should have gone through with it.” 

The Conservative Party, for all its outward veneer of policy, is not really 
mild. Within the lifetime of many of us, Conservative members have caused 
the Speaker to adjourn the House because of grave disorder; they have 
intrigued to suggest that the King, King George V, should dismiss his 
constitutional minister, Asquith, first to avoid the horror of the Parliament 
Act and later to prevent the coercion of Ulster. They have abetted rebellion, 
played havoc with the normal code of loyalty and discretion which is 
expected of serving officers and have never repented of these actions. We 
need not be surprised if their constitutional sense was warped. 

But to those who have a concern for constitutional parliamentary 
government the most depressing part of the Suez crisis was the general 
impression that people are losing their belief in what constitutional govern- 
ment is. It seems to be forgotten that the business of the House of 
Commons is to find a Government for the Queen. In normal times this 
can be done by a dissolution. But in November, 1956, a dissolution was 
not possible; events moved too fast. This was so in the financial crisis 
of 1931; in 1956 it was even more obvious. And here the Labour Party 
must take much of the blame. It has encouraged the most bigoted and 
simplified views about the value of a choice between two parties and 
two parties only, of the need for the strong executive which would in due 
course grind our, “reforms.” It was almost comical to observe the dismay 
of the young apostles of this degraded view of the constitution when they 
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saw their. pet device used not to grind out reforms but to 5 being forth 
outrages. They did not known their men. 

They had waged war for so long on “capitalism” and other “isms,” they 
had talked so much of systems and classes, that they had forgotten that 
they were dealing with the Tories as human beings, with the hard, crude, 
lumpish chauvinism of the English upper classes and their supporters in 
many another class. To the Liberals this was no surprise. They remembered 
fighting against Carson and Bonar Law and F. E. Smith; they knew quite 
well what the Tories were like under their smooth skins. The Socialists - 
were pained and shocked that there was no stronger and more spontaneous 
movement of the people on their side. Some of the older amongst them 
might have remembered how little support they got from “the people” in 
1900. But a whole generation had been brought up to think of their 
political opponents in terms of economic interests and not in terms of 
human passions. ; 

Moreover the Socialist constitutional theory was ‘defective. They had” 
nurtured themselves so long on a foolish and unreal view of the crisis of 
1931. Their tales of bankers’ ramps and social traitors recoiled on them. 
They had never faced the fact that in the circumstances of 1931 the 
House could not be dissolved and that a Government had to be found | 
in that House. It can of course be argued that MacDonald should have 
left it all to Baldwin and Samuel and abstained from taking a part in the 
Government. But to form a government of all possible elements was a 
reasonable project and not a treasonable conspiracy. The Labour members 
should not have been surprised if the Conservatives failed to produce their. 
own MacDonald, the man who would go against his party for a great 
public object. 

The crisis of 1956 demanded immediate action to make some form of 
government possible, and at once. It was here that Mr. Gaitskell failed 
to lead in time. An assurance from him at the very beginning that he 
would support and take part in a coalition government, neutral between 
the parties, until the crisis was over, might well have brought the shaken 
Tory Government down. I have heard no suggestion that the Labour leaders 
considered making such an appeal or that they sought amongst eminent 
public men for a possible head of such a Government. From his speech 
in the Lords it would appear that Lord Tedder might have provided such 
a temporary head of an emergency Cabinet. 

It is true that Mr. Gaitskell did come to the microphone after six days 
and offer to support a government which would undo the work of Eden. 
It is a measure of the misuiderstanding of constitutional possibilities that 
large numbers of intelligent and non-party men thought this offer of 
Gaitskell to be hypocritical. So little is the function of the Commons in 
finding and -sustaining a government understood that people seemed to 
assume that what I conceive to be a genuine offer by Mr. Gaitskell was 
a sly trick, a bland and impudent bid for office. The cant of the two-party 
system had sunk so deep that nothing contrary to its miserable crudity 
had ever dawned on many intelligent citizens. : 

The political moral of the Suez crisis is that it was not only a tragedy ` 
of an- infirm and politically unbalanced Prime Minister, not only the 
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emergence of the unconscious mind of English Conservatism, it was a 
tragedy of the two-party system. This beyond anything else is the best 
reason for supporting the Liberal Party. On the purely material side, be it 
admitted, in the short run, there is not so very much to choose between 
the parties, although we as Liberzls would claim that our freer and more 
flexible ideas would promote better production and distribution. The 
difference perhaps is not more than a shilling in the pound in taxes, profits, 
or benefits. But in the sphere of government, of political freedom, of 
constitutional right, the choice is of deep significance. Not soon, not readily,- 
will we see a revival of the atavistic jingoism of the Conservatives. But 
there is in the Labour Party a commissar mentality, a contempt for indi- 
. vidual right, a love of government for government’s sake, which may grow 
to formidable proportions. The members who howled so happily against 
Eden until the Speaker ad*ourned the House would from the ministerial 
benches enjoy a similar demonstration of the baffled fury of their 
opponents, until perhaps a Speaker of their own choosing put an end to 
this factious nonsense, this unsocial, reactionary behaviour of men who 
did not know that their hour had passed. The ethics and practices of the 
two-party system are perilously near the ethics of the one-party system. 
-Fifty-one per cent and the devil take the rest, that is what Liberals are 
out to fight against. 7 
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LOSS AND GAIN 
OST of the international news in 1958 has been dramatic and— 
M vim rare exceptions—profoundly alarming. Where difficulties and 
conflicts already existed they mostly took a turn for the worse. 
Where there were none, and where they seemed dormant and latent, they 
suddenly broke out again with the utmost vehemence. And where the results 
of political misconceptions and maladroit handling had—up to this year— 
produced merely negative results, developments in the course of recent 
months acquired truly threatening proportions. 

The latest and by far the most immediate of the present conflicts has 

arisen in the Far East. Even those political commentators in the USA 
ewho are normally friendly to the Eisenhower Administration have been 
“loud and outspoken in their condemnation of the dangers to which Mr. 
Dulles’ famous “brinkmanship” has now brought their country and the 
world. Not only the European allies of the USA but millions of Americans 
themselves have no desire to send their boys to fight for some Chinese 
‘off-shore islands which appear to be hard or impossible to defend. Yet 
this is precisely the danger to which they have been committed, and the 
decision rests not in’ Washington but with the one or the other of 
the two Chinese Governments. Nor is it clear what would happen if war 
were actually to take place. Would it be a case of total nuclear warfare if 
the Russians give Mao active support? In other words, would the risk 
be taken of exposing the USA and the European capitals, as well as 
those behind the Iron Curtain, to atomic destruction because of Quemoy 
and Matsu? Or would the fighting be limited to the much despised 
' conventional weapons? 

„At the moment of writing Mr. Dulles seems to be making some efforts 
to disengage America from the commitments she had entered into without 
any discoverable reason. Mr. Jacob D. Beam, USA, Ambassador in 
Warsaw, is conducting difficult negotiations with the Ambassador of Com- 
munist China for a peaceful solution of the Formosa Straits tension. 
“Jake” Beam is known to his many friends as a capable diplomat and 
a most stubborn man—essential qualifications for his present task. But 
„even a prolonged cease-fire is not going to solve a conflict in which the 
prestige of the USA, of Communist China, and up to a point of the Soviet 
Union, is engaged. Moreover, the future of Chiang’s Formosa largely de- 
pends on it; and, despite the fact that recent Washington speeches have 
indicated the willingness to take certain action regardless of Chiang, the 
President and Mr. Dulles alike have indicated that they do not propose 
to drop their uncomfortable ally. The Washington authorities argue that 
much more than a local conflict is at stake and that the whole affair is a 
matter of principle. There shall be no Far Eastern “Munich,” so the 
argument runs. But those who use it disregard the fact that there is not 
a shadow of semblance between the betrayal of Czechoslovakia in 1938 and 
America’s present position vis-a-vis the two Chinas. It is strange. that 
Washington should select the off-shore islands as a test case of its adherence 
to the spirit of true alliances when on many recent issues concerning ' 
America’s priacipal Western allies no-such scruples were shown. 

In any case the Far Eastern crisis is as yet far from solved, the problem 
of recognizing Communist China and admitting her to the UN far from 
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settled, and policy towards Chiang’s Government continues to be contra- 
dictory (despite “principles”)—-so that the whole affair is bound to remain 
explosive for a long time to come. 

Meanwhile the relations between Moscow and Peking deserve pondering. 
These are not as simple as they are often represented by experts who assert 
that Khrushchev and Mao loathe each other, and that a “wedge” could 
be driven between them by the adroit West; or else, that—on the contrary— 
the two dictators work so closely together that they must be considered 
as a unit. There is nothing to prove either contention correct. Dictators sel- 
dom love one another, and a certain amount of jealousy between Mr. M. 
and Mr. K. would hardly be surprising. At the same time they are largely 
dependent on each other. In her attempts at rapid industrialization Coma 
munist China has to rely on Russia. Just as Stalin, to carry out his first 
three Five Year Plans, had to secure the active help of the Western coun- 
tries—especially Germany, both under the Weimar Republic and under 
Hitler from 1933 to 1941—which was readily given in the form of equip- 
ment, know-how and loans and credits, so Mao’s China today is getting 
all this from Soviet Russia. To finance and equip the Chinese the Russians 
sometimes have to give them priorities over their own requirements since 
China is too important to be left unsatisfied. On the international scene 
both Governments together are much stronger than if they acted separately. 
They have to consult and to co-ordinate to a far greater extent than is 
realized in the West—and this, despite the fact that Mr. K. or Mr. M. 
may not always like it. But at any rate they know what their kind of alliance 
demands of them and will continue to demand of them for years to come. 

No doubt they work hand in hand not only where their relations with 
the West, but also with the East, are concerned. Communist China is an 
important factor in Moscow’s dealings with the so-called “non-committed” 
Asiatic countries as well as with the Middle and the Near East, which is 
obviously committed to a very large degree. The crisis in the Middle and 
Near East has now been upon us for many years, and there is plenty of 
evidence to show that Soviet Russia was intimately involved in it from 
the start. It began long before the Suez affair which gave the Western 
powers what was probably their last chance in these regions. But instead 
of using that chance, the democracies made such an incredible muddle of 
the situation that since then Nasser has grown in power and influence 
beyond his wildest dreams. For its part, the West has not proved capable 
of finding a single good card to play in this region. It is hard to see 
in what way the American and the British Governments have enhanced 
their prestige and improved their position, first by sending troops into 
Lebanon and Jordan, and then by withdrawing them again. These troops 
were certainly not numerous enough to fight a war, if one had broken out, 
nor do they appear to have exercised any stabilizing effects, since both 
countries and those adjoining them remain in a state of great turmoil. 

It is sometimes argued that the root of the trouble in the Middle East 
has been Western support for Israel. But, quite apart from the fact that 
there was hardly any support in recent years, this biased over-simplification 
does not really meet the case. There is no doubt that ethe Arabs and 
Israelis loathe each other, but is this the true cause of Arab nationalism 
and the urge for emancipation? After all, Israel is in no way involved 
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in the unending Cyprus tragedy. Nor was there any question of Israel, say, 
in Indo-China or Indonesia. When Morocco, Tunisia and Algeria started 
their fight for “liberation” from France, their grievances—true or alleged 
—did not make much of a case against the state of Israel. Surely, this is 
an era of general struggle by the Colonial peoples against their former 
masters, an upsurge of often irrational and perhaps even self-destructive 
nationalism which admits no argument. 

The secession of French Guinea is an interesting case in point. “We 
prefer poverty in liberty to riches in slavery,” said Prime Minister Sékou 
. Touré. Though it would be hard to show in what way the country has been 
“enslaved” by the French, his statement sums up the feelings of most of 
the colonial nations. Some of the white democracies have developed a 
guilt complex, and wish tc give the coloured nations everything they can, 
because they feel that they did not do enough for them in the past. Others, 
in their zeal, wish to force democracy on peoples who have hitherto been 
ruled by feudal kings and chieftains, and who are being scandalously 
exploited by a few rich men of their own. Finally, there are those who 
refuse to see that conditions have changed in the last two centuries, and 
who would love nothing better than wars of reconquest and subjugation. 
But none of them so far have produced any practical solutions for this 
problem which is not un:form and which presents completely different 
aspects in different parts af the world. 

Whether General de Gaulle can solve the Algerian problem, for instance, 
is by no means clear. Nor is it clear whether the proposed reforms would 
in the long run lead to “Frenchifying” Algeria or “Arabizing” France. 
Under the new Constitution the new French Chamber of Deputies may not 
have too much influence, but it would be a curious phenomenon if it were 
to be dominated by a strong group of Algerian Arabs. The General’s over- 
whelming success in the referendum shows that the French have placed their 
destiny in his hands, but this decision of the voters does not automatically 
solve either the problems of. the French Commonwealth or the external 
problems of France, nor her domestic ones. When he took over, he stopped 
the complete dissolution cf the State and prevented Civil War. The last 
Governments of the Fourth Republic had neither moral authority nor 
physical force, since both the army and the police were in a state of open 
defiance. Thus there was no alternative to the General and there still 
is none. In the present circumstances the situation can be summed up as 
follows: de Gaulle or chaos. But this is a situation which cannot last 
eternally. The French nation may have given full powers to the General, 
but when he starts using these he may lose a great deal of popularity, since 
circumstances will compei him to take decisions which are contrary to 
the interests of many powerful pressure groups. That the General is a well- 
intentioned, brave and patriotic man there can be no doubt. But to restore 
the authority of the State; to stabilize wages and prices; to solve the 
financial and fiscal crisis which is strangling France despite her brilliant 
post-war economic expansion; to bring the armed forces as well as the 
police back to unquestioning loyalty; to establish a modus vivendi within 
the French Commonwealth, and finally, to enable France to play the part 
in international affairs which has belonged to her in the past—all these 
things require an effort which is stupendous even for the greatest of 
supermen. 
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In Germany political stability under Adenauer continues, and economi- 
cally the country keeps on growing in strength. Without anv doubt, at 
the moment, Germany is the strongest West European country in almost 
every respect. How long this situation will last no one can say; there 
are a few clouds on the economic horizon and the Chancellor is now well 
over 80. However, for the time being there is so much money about that 
a mere 12 years after her crushing defeat Germany is able to offer financial 
help to Great Britain and France, lend substantial funds to the World 
Bank, and now float on her own market a large bond issue for the Anglo- 
American Corporation of South Africa. The mining industry in the Ruhr 
and Rhine districts, which the Allies expended such effort in bombing dur- 
ing the war, recently celebrated its centenary in conditions that justify 
Germany’s pride in her reconstruction achievements. 

Several elections took place in the course of 1958. In Italy the election 
produced results almost identical with the previous ones. While the 
Christian Democratic party has no absolute majority, it is still the largest 
single party, and so, with the support of one or two of the smaller parties, 
it can continue to keep up a somewhat precarious coalition. To anyone 
who has seen Italy immediately after the war and has revisited her 
recently the economic progress is most impressive. And it is important to 
bear in mind that, like Germany, Italy has conducted and continues to 
conduct a liberal economic policy. Of course there are many weak points 
in the economy, and agriculture is not doing well. Also, there are still about 
1,500,000 unemployed. Considering that in recent years the population 
has grown by about 3,000,000, and that the unemployment total remained 
` stubbornly around 2,000,000 for some 10 years, its diminution by about 

one quarter shows that more and more men and women are being absorbed 
into the active labour force. Tourism is booming,-and last year’s staggering 
figure of 14,000,000 is likely to be even larger for 1958. 

The Brussels International Fair excelled all expectations and likewise 
brought an army of tourists to Belgium from all over the world. The 
country is doing well and so is Holland, its partner in Benelux. Another 
country that achieved substantial economic recovery was Denmark, while 
Norway and Sweden are struggling with their now traditional inflationary 

- difficulties—largely the result of their own policies. Switzerland, as always, 
is doing more than well and—likewise in accordance with her own tradi- 
tion—is full of gloomy premonitions about the future. 

The United States has been deliberately left until the end of this article. 
Early in the year the nation was deeply affected by the recession which 
seems to have reached its worst point in April. Since then a great many 
figures have been published to prove that there has been a quick and 
spectacular recovery. However, there are plenty of other—mostly unpubli- 
cized—figures showing that this optimistic picture is only partly true. The 
number of bankruptcies is growing, unemployment remains high, industrial 
equipment is in many ways still redundant, and the great American 
consumer is still reluctant to acquire automobiles, domestic appliances and 
other durable goods on the instalment plan in the old way. Moreover, since 
not even the recession at its worst succeeded in bringing down the cost 
of living and éspecially the price of food and services, most family budgets 
now have to devote a substantial proportion of the money available to the 
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payment for essentials and are not willing to pledge -any part of their 
income for things they can do without. There is no reason to believe that 
private investment in the industrial sector will show any substantial increase 
over the relatively low figure of the present year. American’ prosperity 
requires a four per cent expansion of production every year, so that the 
failure to grow is in itself a recession. True though it is that the index 
of industrial production has recovered about one half of its diminution, 
it is still far below the pre-recession level. Meanwhile a new buying craze 
has broken out in Wall Street where the price of shares is beating all the 
previous records, while the price of bonds has fallen to levels unknown in 
modern times, This is a most unhealthy situation and it makes the needs of, 
` Government financing (an estimated deficit of 14 billion) hard to satisfy 
while the market behaves in this way—which is strongly reminiscent of 
1929. 

In politics there have been.such sensations as the Sherman Adams case, 
while the new outbreak of racial intolerance has likewise created an 
extremely difficult position for the Government. The Little Rock affair, 
which had seemed dorman: for some time, has now gone much further than 
being merely an integration issue, since it constitutes a challenge to the 
authority of the Supreme Court and a conflict between State and Federal 
Government. It is not easy for the present administration to handle these 
domestic problems, all the more since there is an “off year” election on 
November 4. More experts agree that both on a statistical and psycho- 
logical basis the Democrats have strong odds in their favour. The position 
of the President himself is not a strong one. Since he cannot run for a third . 
term in 1960, his power would be limited in any case. But for a variety of 
personal and political reasons his infiuence has suffered a conspicuous 
and not altogether surpr.sing decline since his great triumph of 1956. 
It is argued that if he could not lead his party to victory then he can 
hardly do so now—after ail that has happened in the intervening years. 
And most of the men who were only too eager to cling to his coat-tails then 
are not particularly anxious for his endorsement-in the present circum- 
stances. Indeed, this migh: prove an embarrassment rather than an advan- 
tage. It is not for Europeans to take sides, but so-much of the Western 
world’s fate depends on the decision of the American voters that it is to 
be hoped they will exerc&e their constitutional duty in a wise way-—thus 
creating the political climate in which the USA can act constructively and 
vigorously.. 

: GEORGE SOLOVEYTCHIK 


LIBERALS AT TORQUAY 
I. PRESIDENTIAL ADDRESS 


AM. honoured by my election to the Presidency, and proud to succeed 

such a distinguished man as Dr. Micklem, whose speech delivered 

last year at outhpor: I have recently re-read; but cannot hope to 
emulate in ‘its philosoph:cal approach. I shall have to make a different 
_ kind of address. 
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We meet at a moment full of difficulties for the world, but full of a 
resurgent hope for the Liberal Party. I have been analysing the results of 
the 15 by-elections in which candidates of all three Parties have taken 
part since the last General Election in 1955, culminating in the “crowning 
mercy” of Torrington. I congratulated my Tory friends at the time of the 
Rochdale result on saving their deposit. There was nothing at Torrington 
on which I could congratulate them—least of all on a candidate sailing 
under false colours, a practice which I trust will be abandoned before long, 
I wish, however, most heartily to congratulate Mr. Bonham Carter on his 
victory, Mr. Kennedy on near-victory, and all our candidates in the 
other by-elections on their valiant and most helpful efforts. They also serve 
who only stand—and wait for victory next time. 

There were five by-elections in which all three Parties had fought at 
the General Election: in those I find that the Tory poll dropped by 
26 per cent and the Labour poll by 11 per cent, while the Liberal vote 
rose by 11 per cent. In the ten Divisions in which no Liberal fought in 1955, 
the Tory poll dropped 41 per cent and the Labour vote by 21 per cent. 
Taking the 15 Constituencies together, the Tory and Labour Parties be- 
tween them lost in round figures no less than 168,000 votes, of which we 
picked up 103,000: the remaining 65,000 simply stayed away. Those two 
Parties suffered not only from our revival, but from the apathy or, 
disgruntlement of their own former supporters. 

One further lesson from, these 15 by-elections: the Tories with only 
220,000 votes got ten seats; Labour with 189,000 votes got four; while we, 
with 134,000, got only one. Proportionally it should have been Tory six, 
Labour five, Liberal four. That is a subject which we shall be discussing 
later on. It is equally applicable to Local Government as well as Parlia- 
mentary elections. 

Gallop polls indicate that recently Tory support has picked up at the 
expense of Labour. It is time for progressive voters to consider seriously 
whether after all Liberal principles and policies are not more attractive 
than the present jumble of inconsistencies embodied in the long series of 
Labour pamphlets. As long as the Party was seriously following its pet 
dogma of nationalization, it had an emotional appeal—very satisfying to 
many until it was put into practice. Now they are divided into two groups; 
first those who still crave for more nationalization. Somebody described a 
second marriage as the triumph of hope over experience: the more vocal 
or extreme supporters of nationalization may be in that category, or 
resemble the quack doctor who retorted to a complaint that his medicine 
had done no good by saying, “Ah, but you didn’t take enough of it.” Is 
Mr. Bevan still one of them? The second group, led by Mr. Gaitskell 
consists of those who have learned their lesson from experience and are 
groping dimly for something to take the place of the old love—with very 
little success. A recent vote at the TUC seems to have lent some fresh 
support to the first group, and provided a fresh headache for the official 
leadership. 

There is nothing more misleading in politics than the journalistic cliché— 
“Right, Centre and Left.” This implies that Socialism is more progressive 
—or advanced—than Liberalism. It is only advancing in a different— 
and wrong—direction. In most respects the Labour Party is at least as 
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reactionary as the Tories if not more so. There is'a section of it which 


- maintains some old radical traditions. Just as some Tories have recently, 


and partially, learned—20 years too late—some Liberal ideas, and watered 
them down with a mixture of their old reaction. All those in either 
Party who have retained ar learned Liberal ideas should give real effect 


` to them by coming in to swell the Liberal resurgence. Those of us who have. 


sacrificed much over the years to preserve our Liberal ideals intact, as well 
as the great mass of young people who have thought for themselves and 
adopted those ideals, would welcome them. Don’t let them fear that they 
would be supporting a lost cause. My political memories go back to the 


- Boer War election of 1900, when I addressed Liberal meetings in my 


scholar’s gown at Winchester (not all Wykehamists are Socialists). Though . 
we were disastrously beaten then, within six years we won the greatest 
majority of all time. That Liberal Parliament, as Arthur Henderson, then 
the secretary of the Labour Party, acknowledged, passed more legislation 
for the benefit of the working class than had ever been passed before or, 
I would add, since. There is no reason why we should not repeat the pro- 
cess under our valiant young leader of today, Jo Grimond. That Liberal 
Government laid the foundation of. social welfare; not all of the changes 
which have since been brought into it are for the better, particularly with 
regard to the medical service, and old age pensions. It also attacked the 
land question from several angles, agricultural tenure and small holdings, 
road construction and especially the land taxes in the famous budget of 
1909-10, which led to the curbing of the powers of the House of Lords 
by the Parliament Act after an epic struggle. You may think I am going 
into too much ancient history, but I am only mentioning problems tackled 
by that government which, after 40 years of destruction, obstruction or 
neglect by Tory and Labour governments are still with us today. They 


_ would have been solved long ago if that Liberal legislation had not been 


ignored "by the Socialists and repealed by the Tories. We are going to 
discuss some aspects of the land question later on. Now, I would only 
make two points. First, if the Liberal Road Fund Act had been operated 
between the wars or since, as I personally begged the Labour Government 
to do in the 1924 Parliament, we should long ago have had a complete 
road system at little or no cost to the ratepayers or taxpayers—probably 
at a profit by, taking the land only a mile on each side of the new roads. 
I demonstrated that in one example (typical of all railway and road exten- 
sions) the owners of the adjoining land had pocketed in five years five times 
the cost of constructing the road which had been paid for by the public. 
A full use of that Act would also have done a great deal to solve the inter- 
war unemployment problem. 

Now a word on rating: for many years I made half my income out of the 
absurdities of the rating system we then had. When the Socialists passed 
the Rating Clauses of their Local Government Act of 1948, I said that 
no-one could think of anything sillier; but, when the Tories. passed theirs 
in 1953, I had to congratulate them on their success in doing so. The 
whole mass of nonsense should be swept away and replaced by a simple 
Tate on site values. If the scheme approved by this assembly in 1943 had 
been carried out? it would largely have solved the housing problem before 
now, at much less cost than the subsidies which have failed to do it. 
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At present, if you have a vacant site you pay no rates on it: as soon as 
you put a house or other building on it, you are rated on the annual value 
of the building as well‘as the site. That has exactly the same effect as a 
purchase tax on the building—at 100 per cent if the local rate is 20s. in' 
the £. We put such a tax on luxuries in order to deter people from getting 
them. Do we want to deter them from getting houses or factories? 

No, the achievements of the great Liberal Government of 50 ‘years ago 
are not out of date, nor have the principles which guided them ceased to be 
applicable to the problems of today. On the contrary, 1I would make bold 
to say that if we could get a Liberal Government tomorrow, one of its first 
tasks should be to restore and bring up to date the legislation of that 
Government, and carry on with the application of the same principles to 
other problems of today. Right principles do not change— only some 
aspects ofthe problems. 

I see that our Agenda is criticized in one friendly quarter on the ground 
that we ought to be dealing with some other topics: we cannot have a 
resolution on every subject every year. Those suggested are: Bureaucracy, 
Abuse of Power by Monopolies and Trade Unions, Caucus Control of 
Commons and Local Councils, To the Electoral System I have already 
referred. On Bureaucracy, we passed resolutions both in 1955 and 1957, 
and I myself drafted the Liberties of the Subject Bill introduced by Lord 
Rea in the House of Lords, which anticipated the Report of the Oliver 
Franks Committee and went much further. 

On Monopolies, I was chairman of the Liberal Committee whose report 
in 1945 was adopted by this assembly and has been drawn upon by both 
the other Parties—with public acknowledgment by Sir Hartley Shawcross, 
though not by the Tories—in the inadequate measures which they have 
passed into law. We shall have to return to the subject, on which we have 
passed frequent resolutions, when we see how the new Act is working. 

So far it seems to have resulted in some trade associations dropping 
the more objectionable features of their rules: a great mass of others are 
awaiting hearing before the new Restrictive Practices Court. It will be 
many years before they can all be heard: meanwhile they are carrying on 
as before, but the first judgments of the court may produce an effect. 

There are, however, two further moves in the direction of Monopoly 
which require close attention. The first is Amalgamations, known to the 
Stock Exchange as “take-over bids.” This we anticipated in our original 
report and made recommendations for curbing them where they tend to 
monopoly. These have not been adopted by either the Labour or Tory 
Acts. The second is the growing extension of the “‘tied-house” system from 
beer to other trades; particular offenders are the great oil companiés in con- 
nection with garages. I am glad to see that the Ministry of Transport is 
discouraging them to a small extent in connection with new roads. The 
matter needs dealing with on a larger scale. 

I should like to say a few things about the economic situation at home 
and abroad. They are my own thoughts and some people here may not 
agree with them. I expressed some of them in an article on the last Budget 
which was re-printed in the Liberal News from thee Contemporary 
_ Review. 

Ever since the war prices have been rising, and so in most years has 
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Government expenditure and taxation. To take the latter first, we all-know 
about our income tax. Some people are so fortunate as to know also about 
their surtax, though they do not always regard it in that light. The weekly 
wage-earner speaks of his “take-home money,” meaning what he finds in 
his pay packet after deduction of income tax and insurance contributions, 
which are a poll-tax for a particular purpose. As a rule he imagines that the 
tax collector has then finisheé with him, but in truth he has only just 
begun. Indirect taxes levied on a great variety of the things which we buy 
amount to 16s. per head per week for every man, woman and child in 


- this country. That is actual tex collected, without taking account of’ the- 


fact that because many of the taxes are protective, they put up the price of 
home-produced articles. The cost of that never finds its way into the 
Treasury at all. Without that, it is £4 a week for a family of five. These 
figures are, of course, averages. They vary to a small extent with the means 
of the individual, but they are much above the average for those who smoke 
and consume excizeable liquors, and below it for those who do not. So 
the wage-earners have a much greater’ interest in reducing Government 
expenditure than most of them realize—especially those who follow the 
Labour Party in shouting fot more national expenditure, forgetting that 
they will have to pay for it. 

Of course, by far the biggest reduction that could be made would follow 
from disarmament, and the next biggest from cutting out unnecessary 
bureaucracy. f 

Now about inflation and deflation. Ever since the war we have heard 
that inflation, meaning simply that rise in prices, comes from “too much 
money chasing too few goods.” 

Obviously there are two possible remedies for that—less money or more 


‘goods. Whenever possible I favour more goods, both for our own con- 


sumption and for export. For some years after the war, that was not really 
possible, because we were working all out to meet an insatiable demand | 
with equipment which was mostly pre-war. That was the time whem less 
money would have been the only remedy, but was never sufficiently applied 
by the government of either party. This culminated in the soft Tory budget 


` of 1955, which led to the financial crisis of 1957. By that time things had 


got so bad that the 7 per cent bank rate and credit squeeze may have been 
essential, because there was not time to cure it by more output. But they 


- never ought to have been necessary, because by that time the re-equipment 


of industry had gone so far that it ought to have been possible to cure 
the inflation by producing more and.cheaper goods. But now we have been 
forced into the ludicrous situation that much of the new machinery seems 
to be unused or undzr-used because inflation has been reduced by 
checking production. Mass production or automation plants (which are 
very costly) can only produce cheaply if used nearly to capacity, so we 
are not getting that benefit either. Mass production needs mass consumption 
to make it tick; otherwise it only produces idle men and idle machines, 
as it did betwen the wars in America and here, instead of plenty which 
it should produce. Unemployment is at present only patchy, but largely . 
because it is cancealed in the form of under-employment. The fall in the 
demand for coal and steel, the Federation of British Industries report, and 
many (though not all) recert company reports, are ominous pointers. Now 
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industry is being let off the chain to some extent; in my opinion, as I said 

at the time, it should have been done in the last budget. It is comparatively 

easy to check inflation by curbing demand, but not so easy to reverse the 
process: this is proved by pre-war and by recent American experience. 

How about world trade and our own exports? I dislike to see writers 

gloating over “the improvement in the terms of trade.” This is good for 

our balance of payments—on one side. But there is a reverse to the picture: 
it means that the prices of our imported raw materials have fallen cata- 
strophically, though from very high levels, while those of our exports have 
not. The latter is in part due to the fact that semi-manufactured products 
used in industry have not fallen in proportion to the raw materials—a - 
matter for enquiry by the Monopolies Commission. 

But the main trouble is that the countries which produce the materials 
“and some others can no longer pay for imports from here or anywhere 
else, and are largely out of the market. Some other exporting countries 
are overcoming this difficulty by granting long credit, which the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer refused to allow our exporters to do. The question is one 
affecting not only our exports but the well-being of large parts of the 
world, especially the Commonwealth. No-one who did not live through the 
several gigantic and disastrous depressions of the period between the wars, 
and made a close study of their causes and effects, can have any conception 
of the widespread and prolonged human misery and degradation which 
they brought about. The Liberal Party was the only one which brought’ 
forward a coherent scheme to cure them, and I am proud to have taken 
an active part in it. Neither of the other parties would adopt the Liberal 
plans or could produce any others of their own. The worst period was in 
the years immediately following the adoption of the Tory policy of 
protection. Inflation is very bad but deflation is worse. J am not saying 
that we have got anywhere near that state yet, but at the premature end 
of the post-war boom in 1920, unemployment rose in two years from under 

24 per cent to 14 per cent. It reached a peak of 22 per cent in 1932. 

Depression is a very slippery slope. Unemployment and under-employment 

feed upon themselves, because those who take home less’ money can no 

longer buy as much and so throw other people out of work. The same 
of course applies to reduced profits and dividends. Profits ploughed back 
are today more than ever the principal source from which new plant is 
paid for, for which reason I think the Chancellor went too far in equalizing 
the rates of profits tax. The consequent fall in the demand for materials 
still further reduces demand for our exports. And so on, stage by stage. 

So don’t let us drift into the same danger again. Before the war I advocated 

a system of guaranteed employment, which I have no time to explain today, ` 

though I should personally like to see it adopted now while the going 

is fairly good. But I think that in order to safeguard employment without 
danger to balance of payments, we need in the near future: 

1. To put paid to the currency speculator by an international measure 
to let it be known that the currency of any country which joins a union 
for that purpose will be supported against him, Eog it takes steps 
recommended by the world bank. 

2. To press forward with road construction and railway P DE EN 
taking care that the results do not line the pockets of the land-owner 
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or speculator, as they always have in the past. 
3. To enable our exporters to meet the competition of long credit. 

Some people attribute the great rise in prices to the rise in wages. This 
is, of course, partly true, but not to the extent sometimes alleged. British 
wages paid at all stages of manufacturing industry from the raw material 
to the finished product amounted in 1935 to only 35 per cent of the total 
factory selling price. It would fluctuate a bit in different years, falling 
when the Price of material rises and when new expensive plant is intro- 
duced. It is probably about the same or rather lower today. Wage-earners 
are no doubt on balance a good deal better off now’ than they were then, 
which I am sure we all welcome: But it is useless to exaggerate the effect of 
that on prices. Restrictive practices:may be an important item, but it is 
noticeable that in the various public wage enquiries the employers neglect 
the opportunity of telling the public exactly what they are and how much 
is their effect. 

As we look round the world today we find it overshadowed by the 
H-bomb and bedevilled by three forces which react upon each other. 
International Communism, the upsurge of national and racial aspirations, 
and the poverty of great masses of people. -It would be difficult to find two 
forces moré basically opposed to each other than Communism and 
Nationalism; or a country more obviously bent upon the domination of 
other’ countries and races than the USSR. It is hard to disentangle the 
motives of its successive rulers between a genuine enthusiasm for Com- 
munism as a doctrine and a system, the old Tsarist urge for the supremacy 
of Russia, and mere lust for personal power. Yet we see the leaders of - 
Nationalist movements in other countries. who are not themselves attracted 
to Communism, seeking the aid of the USSR for their aspirations, 
apparently blind to the fate which they are preparing for themselves. 
Nationalism is largely, of course, a reaction against colonialism and foreign 
domination. The aversion to colonialism is much fostered by our American 
friends, many of whom cannot forget the Boston tea-party, or remember’ 
some of their own subsequent history. I remember a young American 
coming to ask the permission of her parents to marry a cousin of mine, 
in the days when young men did ask: he was more nervous even than 
was usual in such circumstances, because as he finally explained, -he could 
not believe that we had forgiven Bunkers Hill: It should be said in mitiga- 
tion of colonialism, however, that in many parts of the world nothing else 
could have raised backward peoples into a state of civilization or taught 
them to govern themselves; many of them do realize this, and mingle 
gratitude with their legitimate thirst for self-government. One of the hopes 
for the future of the Commonwealth and indeed of the world, is that these 
peoples as they attain nationhood, many maintain in some suitable form 
their association with the British Commonwealth and the free world. All 
the more reason to deplore and suppress the present out-break of colour- 
prejudice and violence. Nationalism should be only a transitional stage 
on the road to peace and free association with all the nations of the world. 
It is not in itself a cure for poverty, though poverty is used to foment it. 

All this is very germane to the Middle East. The present troubles there 
spring directly from the Suez adventure. That built up Colonel Nasser to 
his present formidable position. We saved him from a well-merited casti- 
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gation by Israel, and then got world opinion on to his side by our own 
intervention against him. 

In Jordan we may have been justified in saving King Hussein from the 
fate of his cousin in Iraq, but not in helping him to maintain his rule 
without regard to the wishes of his people, which have not yet been made 
clear. The question now is—how and when do we get out? 

On China I would not like to say anything which might exacerbate the 
present difficult situation, but I must say that the sonner the present 
Chinese government is admitted to the United Nations, as we have long 
advocated, the better. I was in the Far East from 1946-48, watching Chiang 

’ Kai-shek bringing his country to the verge of ruin with little need for 
Communist help, by reaction and misgovernment. It is an ironical fact 
that the promise by which the Communists won the essential support of | 

, the peasants, and for a considerable time the only thing done after gaining 
power, was to pass a peasant-proprietorship law. This was almost word for 
word the same as that passed in Japan under. General MacArthur’s 

. guidance, though slightly more favourable on paper to the landlords, both 
bearing a close resemblance to the Tory Irish Land Act of 1892. If Chiang 
Kai-shek bad been guided to do the same in time, the course of events 
might have been very different. And if he had allowed British ship-owners 
and merchants to re-build the trade of China as they built it before, the 
country need never have sunk into financial chaos. We must pray that 
the world may not be plunged into much worse chaos, and ourselves with 
it, for his sake. 

I will now return to the point where I began. My year of office will 
probably include a General Election, sooner or later. It behoves every 
association to be ready for it, ready to fight if possible with candidate, 
agent and organization on their toes, and money in their pockets, ready 
to help others if they cannot fight themselves. The latter, to be effective, 
also needs organization on both sides. If we prepare now, I believe that, 
in spite of the obstacle of our electoral system, we shall give a good account 
of ourselyes—go to it! 

: ARTHUR ‘COMYNS CARR 


Il. THE ASSEMBLY AT WORK 


HE Liberal Party Assembly at Torquay recalled to my mind a brief 

encounter during the General Election of October, 1951. A young 

woman shopkeeper stopped my loud-speaker car in the main shop- 
ping-centre of Torquay. She was troubled in conscience. She told me that 
she disapproved the policy of the Conservative:and Labour candidates, that 
by temperament and thinking she was a Liberal, and that she emphati- 
cally endorsed my denunciation of the Chamberlain De-Rating Act of 1929 
with its disproportionate financial burdens for small traders and house- 
holders, “But,” said she, “I must vote for Mr. Churchill; we owe him so 
much.” I gently remonstrated. I pointed out that, first, it was a far cry from 
Mr. Churchill in Woodford to Mr. Charles Williams in Torquay, and 
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secondly, the happy warrior had served as Chancellor of the Exchequer in 
the Ministry which had sponsored the De-Rating Act to which she rightly 
took exception. Thirdly, I indicated that she had already enjoyed two 
opportunities, in 1945 and again in 1950, to accord Mr. Churchill (and 
others) a vote of thanks. A great nation could not conduct any and every 
election as a service of thanksgiving. I don’t think I convinced her. I 
understand her view, though I condemn it. At that time, her opinion 
_ Widely prevailed. And now all that has gone. A chain of events, from 
the departure of Sir Winston to the shame of Suez, and thence to what 
Sir Arthur Comyns Carr, in Cromwellian parlance, has termed “the crown- 
ing mercy” of ‘Torrington. could transform the face of British politics.and 
its agenda too. A Torquay Assembly anecdote by Mr. Tom Aggett, chair- 
man of the Devon and Ccrnwall Liberal Federation, which anticipates sub- 
stantial gains, depicts the mood of the Liberal constituency worker today. 
He rocked the Assembly with his story of a man on holiday in Africa 
who met a lion and was so frightened that he fell on his knees to say a 
prayer. When the lion also fell on his knees with his paws before his eyes, 
the man was mightily relieved and said, “I’m glad to see you also saying 
a prayer.” But the lion rejoined, “I’m not saying a prayer. I’m saying 
grace.” “At Torrington,” proclaimed Mr. Aggett, “we said grace.” Fifteen 
parliamentary by-elections, sustained by local government gains in areas as 
diverse as Finchley and Blackpool, Tewkesbury and Aldershot, Cheadle 
and Colchester, have shown that revolt is in the air. It is a revolt, some- 
times silent, sometimes articulate, of masses and classes. It is far more 
than a protest (important though the protest is) against the drab, dreary 
era of Tory-Socialism and Socialist-Toryism—an era which is now dying. 
What is fundamental about it (the Torquay Assembly confirms the fact) 
is its re-discovery and reassertion of a moral climate. 

British public opinion is now once more turning to its distinctive liber- 
tarian values and, in such an arena Liberalism, from which, historically, 
the nation seeks guidance on freedom issues, is bound to come into its 
own. This factor has not escaped the leaders of the National League of 
Young Liberals and the Union of Liberal Students present in force at 
Torquay. They are alreedy exploiting it. The psephologists and pollsters 
almost invariably overlcok the yuestion: How many young people are 
voting for the first time, and voting Liberal? Mr. Timothy Joyce, chairman 
of the National League and prospective candidate for Sevenoaks, moving 
the “Calling Youth” Resolution and recalling that in both Houses the 

Liberals have the youngest parliamentary leaders, likened the Party .to 
~ “Mr. Elvis Presley’s latest film, which in the words of its publicity ‘pulsates 
with the heartbeat of today’s youth’.” What a contrast, for example, with 
the experience of those of us who canvassed in the General Election of 
1935! More than 70 Young Liberal branches formed this year, four-figure 
. subscribing membership in more than one University, lively societies in 
such colleges as the London School of Economics, testify to the power of 
the movement. At Torquay Mr. Joyce demonstrated his- quality; notably 
in his quiet but effective reiteration, during a tense phase, that the National 
League was a Free Trace organization. . . . “The party has much talent,” 
opined the Manchester Guardian of September 22, “In Parliament, Mr. 
Grimond, Mr. Holt, Mr. Bonham Carter and Mr. Wade are each worth 
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a dozen of those humdrum Labour and Conservative men who wait for the 
bidding of the Whips and for their ultimate ambition of a knighthood. 
Outside Parliament men like Colonel Lort-Phillips, Mr. Jeremy Thorpe, 
Mr. John Baker, Mr. Mirfin, Mr. Joyce and Mr. Richard Moore would, -: 
if known, be the envy of the other parties for their energy and their 
quality as candidates; but it cannot honestly be said that any of them is 
well known. (Mr. Kennedy is an exception). . . . The Opposition Press 
was perplexed at the liveliness and seeming unpredictability of a corpse 
which it had buried 20 times. It made much of the differences and diver- 
gencies, real and imaginary, of approach and outlook at Torquay between 
the twenty-fives and some of the Elder Statesmen of the “Old Guard” in 
their sixties and seventies. The Liberal Press has joined in too. Some of 
this comment is fair, some false, some unjust. What is wrong can be 
righted. Here a significant factor is the relative narrowness of the “bridge” 
afforded by Liberal names now between, say, 40 and 48 years of age, a 
category which includes the Leader, Mr. Roderic Bowen, Mr. Arthur Holt, 
Mr. Edwin Malindine (who delivered a highly effective “hustings” speech 
when moving the five-point Executive policy Resolution on current racial 
tensions), Colonel Patrick Lort-Phillips, newly chosen party treasurer, Mr. 
Richard Wainwright and myself. The problem (if it is one) would resolve 
itself and everything would come out, as it were, “in the wash,” if the par- 
liamentary party were already six times as strong numerically, and more 
nearly representative of the party’s electoral strength. Moreover, as Mr. 
Richard Moore insisted, if more young people are joining the Liberals, 
it is partly because of the conduct and example in adversity of the veterans, 
of whom many could have had a safe seat and would have adorned a front 
bench. The country had at last recognized the core of integrity in organized. 
Liberalism—the men and women who believed it was better to be right 
than to be popular. 

The country, yes. But not the Prime Minister of the day, nor the managerial 
côterie of the present-day dispensation. The Observer Political Correspon- 
dent was surely off-colour and off-target when he pronounced Mr. 
Grimond’s oration on patronage and privilege a poor one. In contrast, the 
Scotsman was on the mark in headlining it “the speech of his life”; so, too, 
was the Daily Mirror, which adopted the acceptably unorthodox course of 
devoting its front-page to a substantial extract, commenting with gusto, 
“This is TALKING! THIS should be the policy of Britain’s Labour Party.” 
(Some hope!) “The first thing that wants doing,” averred the Liberal 
Leader, “is to bust open the patronage and privilege by which both 
Socialists and Tories manipulate our politics and maintain their rigid, 
wholly out-of-date Party structure. Far too many prizes in the law, ‘the 
Church and commerce go to those the ruling clique find agreeable. Why 
should the law, from the Lord Chancellor down to the humblest J.P., 
be dominated by politics?. ... Why, to enable us to have a Second 
Chamber in this country, which is so much needed, do we have to per- 
petuate the elaborate titles and all the absurd trappings of mediaeval 
barbarism? We make ourselves a laughing-stock. Time was when we used 
to laugh at Balkan princelings and South American generals with strings 
of titles and breasts full of medals. But we are getting worse. We give the 
impression that Britain is a sort of elderly fossil, a preserve for tourists. 
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Peerages, life peerages, knighthoods, directorships, perquisites of every 
sort, are showered on those the Prime Minister and the ruling clique 
choose to honour. . . .” And again: “I see no more reason for bowing the 
knee to TUC Knights than to Tory Knights. There is rea] danger that the 
leadership of the TUC is becoming a frozen hierarchy of office which is 
out of touch with its members and failing to perform useful service for 
the community.” Here was the authentic Radical note—the “a man’s a man 
for a’ that” theme—in its 1959 key. “Glorious!” cried the President. There 
were several exceedingly competent speeches at Torquay; three were bril- 
liant. This was one. Another was that by Colonel Lort-Phillips on foreign 
policy—more specifically his plea for the admission of the Chinese People’s 
Republic to UNO, the neutralization of Formosa (Formosa for the 
Formosans), and the recognition of Quemoy and Matsu as an integral 
part of China. The third was Sir Andrew McFadyean’s oration moving the 
Resolution on electoral reform, which invited delegates to reject as silly, 
disingenuous and dangerous the Tory cliché that Liberals by voting for 
their convictions will “let the Socialists in”’—a cliché “so silly that it 
almost -exactly conforms to the schoolboy’s definition of a ‘canard’—a 
thing you can ’ardly believe.” Three sentences in particular delighted the 
delegates: “Conservatives are addicted to claiming the approval of Liberals 
who have been dead for 50 years. It is a form of Conservative atavism, a 
curious worship of other people’s ancestors. Stone the prophets all the 
time; canonize them after 50 to 100 years.” Even so, such is the 
remorseless “logic” of Lord Hailsham and others of like kidney that they 
would (ex hypothesi) prefer 50 years of Socialism to a series of Liberal 
Reform Administrations! 

Much was achieved by the Torquay Assembly. It passed a pretty com- 
prehensive ten-point agricultural programme emanating from one East 
Anglian constituency, refusing to scrap it in favour of a general Free 
Trade declaration from another East Anglian constituency. It carried, too, 
a Resolution underlining the tremendous power for peace latent in uni- 
lateral Free Trade, and accepting my urgent advice, as Chairman of the 
Executive, and that of Miss Claire Graham, to refuse to take out “uni- 
lateral.” (In any event, Liberals are committed to repeal Protection within 
the lifetime of one Parliament. As I indicated, “defiantly,” according to the 
Western Morning News, “authoritatively,” according to Mr. Harold Glan- 
ville, “there can be no rebuttal of that.”) Against the counsel of Sir Andrew, 
Miss Heather Harvey and Lord Grantchester, it added “independent” 
manufacture, as well as testing, to nuclear-weapon pursuits Liberals want 
Britain to stop. It reduced the stages whereby Liberals urge UNO policing 
of world trade highways. On second thoughts, it rescinded the reference- 
back of Dr. J. F. S. Ross’ Executive Resolution approving the general 
principles of the famous 20,000-word Education Report. It carried the . 
Report. It rescinded a Westbury Amendment which had sought to give 
primary education priority over secondary education—clearly an invalid 
proposition because defects in primary education can be corrected in the 

- secondary school, but not vice versa. And, ignoring Press wisecracks, it 
rallied the Party onc? more to the good old cause of site-value taxation. 
Liberals have been advised, notably by the Christian World, to reconsider 
the Assembly technique of “open diplomacy.” But in re-examining or 
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revising Assembly procedure, we must dlso bear in mind that it is 
precisely this “open diplomacy,” with its punch and vigour, that appeals to 
a new and youthful audience among our vast sound radio and television 
public. DERYCK ABEL 


POPE PIUS X0 


POPE has for centuries been a personage of interest, of power and 
of spiritual prestige; but today he is so more than ever for four 
weighty reasons. Firstly he speaks with the voice of father and teacher 

to peoples who, as nominal Catholics amount to some four hundred 
million—more than any other religious allegiance. Secondly he is, in the 
decline of sectarian feeling, recognized by all Christians as a central Bishop, 
speaking to the whole world of the things that belong to its peace. Thirdly. 
‘he is the head of an organization working in many countries—most of all 
in Italy—against Communism. Fourthly he is, since the fall of the Italian 
monarchy, the man who, reigning as sovereign in Rome, provides Italy with 
a figure stable behind faction as a focus for the peoples’ love. The old 
“Giant Pope” of Bunyan has faded from the British consciousness: his 
place is taken by a fatherly figure whose solicitude and compassion are 
returned by general and often affectionate veneration, 

Such has been the evolution of the Papacy during this century. The 
keen and luminous intellect of Leo XIII (assisted in his extreme old age 
by the astute Rampolla, his Secretary of State), the glowing holiness of the 
tailor’s son, Pius X, who invited the masses to come freely to Holy Com- 
munion, but who lacked diplomatic adroitness; the reaction from 1914 
* to 1921 of Benedict XV against the clumsy treatment of the Powers, as 
he made the Vatican a centre no Government could ignore while he pleaded 
for economic commonsense and the advantages of a negotiated peace, a 
plea whose wisdom though in vain has been endorsed by time. His work 
was continued from 1921 to 1939 by Pius XI who sought to establish a real 
peace between the-nations who continued to carry on war under another 
name till this generated Hitlerism and so presented the Papacy with new 
problems never more acute than at the time of this Pope’s death. He did 
succeed however in regularizing the legal relations of the Holy See 
with the Italian State. 

When he died on February 2, 1939, it was plain that Hitler was head- 
ing for war. The new Pope did all he could with the Italian Government to . 
ward it off. He did not publish his first Encyclical—known in English as 
“Darkness over the Earth”—till war had actually begun. During the war he 
displayed an extreme adroitness. At first he was surrounded and therefore 
almost coerced by Hitlerism. But as it declined and Mussolini fell, he 
adapted himself to the new conquerers, threw off the philosophy of the 
Corporative state, and allied himself with a democracy which at that 
time still vaunted its solidarity with Moscow. With extreme tact he steered 
his course to an entente with American democracy. As he had tarly secured 
the friendship of Roosevelt, it was naturally much easier when, instead 
of being accused of past affinities with Fascism he found that the break 
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with Stalin at the time of tH -liberation of Berlin browght him a new 


` popularity. “I am not a Catholic,’ so an American or British diplomat 


would say, “but one must recognise that the Pope has always been sound 
on the subject of Moscow.” It was therefore easy for him to establish an 
entente with the Presbyterian elder, Dulles. In the meantime the Govern- 
ment of Italy had fallen into the hands of his old friend De Gasperi, whose 
party the Demo-Christians have succeeded in keeping in power from 1943 . 
to 1958. The Pope’s entente with these was complete. His Azione Cattolica 
was organized to support them against their one serious rival, Communism. 

What is Azione Cattolica? it is a lay organization which works for the- 
interests of the Church outside the field of worship. It organizes clubs, 
sport, cinemas and meetings in connection with the parishes. Some years 
ago the Pope transferred this organization from the hands of the Avvocato 
Veronese to those of Professor Luigi Gedda, an unmarried layman who 
had a chair of Medicine, writing.the most formidable book ever’ seen on 
the subject of Twins. The scientific thoroughness with which Gedda had 
written was now turned to the question of organizing lay loyalties. As the 


` years go on, the Demo-Christians and Catholic Action work as twin screws 


to propel both the Quirinal and the Holy See to a port of safety, honour 
and welfare. What Pius XI had attempted in his entente with Mussolini 
Pius XII worked witha striking success with those who downed Mussolini. ` 
In 1951 when Robert Schumann was in power in France it looked as though 
Italy, France and Adenauer Germany would make a solid Catholic front 
in Europe. As the Pope drew near the grave he could indulge the hope- 
that General de Gaulle might complete the Schumann plan in France. 
Meanwhile in Italy the Pope combined with his political supporters to 
present a programme proof against the wiles of Togliatti and the Com- 
munists. He espoused the cause and lot of the poor: he denounced the 
gross differences between the rich and the masses. Not only did he com- 
pletely disengage himself from the monarchists but, noticing that the old_ 
Papal families who were the traditional centre of Roman society came little 
to papal functions—es to worship in general—he told them in round terms ` 
that their day was done. The fact was incontestable; -but they did not 
welcome its proclamation. Their feeling towards the only sovereign left in 


- Rome became distinctly- cool. They criticised him for not forbidding his 


brother to take from the King the.title of Prince. They complained: of the 
influence of the family, of his physician Galeazzi whose son ran the admini- 


‘ stration of the Vatican as a building. Their jokes at his expense were 


collected and repeated by Roger Pierrefitte in a book, Les Clefs de St. Pierre 
which, though banned in Italy, was widely read in Rome as in Italy and 
Germany. . 

The Queen and Court of Encinas not without noie from Lord 
Altrincham, has acapted the monarch to the social revolution. So- like- 


. wise has the Papacy been adapted. The expensive functions have been cut 
` down. The Pope made appeals to the workman’s organizations, he extended 


a welcome to sports clubs, factory workers and railwaymen. To audiences 
he would summon the masses to the Piazza of St. Peter’s where he wel- 


‘comed them’ with cordial gestures, smiles and blessings. Out to win the 


masses he had perforce less time for either princes or prelates. Mean- 
while, to persuade all that he had a special interest in them, especially 
a . 
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in receiving congresses, he poured out a stream of pronouncements on 
subjects so different as athletics, gynaecology, finance and fishing. He 
wanted to show that week by week he was a father and bishop to them 
all. This had its effect, and hardly a visitor came to Rome who did not 
want to capture a glimpse of him at a window of his apartment or hear 
on loud speakers his words of blessing. In dramatic stances and gestures 
his personality was ever again placed before the public by the Pictorial 
Press which even went so fdr as to depict him receiving a personal vision 
of the Saviour. 

Inside the Vatican his rule became more personal and direct than the 
Papacy had known. He suppressed the customary delegations of power, 
and, availing himself to the full of the new lease of life given him by the 
gland treatment of the Swiss Dr. Nihans, he ruled with no other inter- 
mediary than his private secretary, Monsignor dell’ Acqua to within a few 
days of his death. In the gerontocrasy of the Vatican there is a sort of 
crisis. The chairs of fifteen Cardinals are vacant and of those who remain 
the majority are over eighty years of age. Yet opinion expects sweeping 
changes. 

ROBERT SENCOURT. 


FORMOSA AND THE. UNITED NATIONS 


F woolliness about Formosa was a quality demanding attention in the -+ .. 


last issue of this Review, the over-simplification shown by the emergency ~ 


resolution about the island, moyed by Mr. Gaitskell at the Labour >; 


Party’s conference, is hardly less notable. It read: 

“To urge negotiations whereby Formosa should be placed under 
United Nations administration so that in due course the Formosan - 
people may decide their own destiny.” 7 

That seems a plain and intelligible proposal. Let us examine some of the 
more important circumstances which would govern its application. 

The United Nations has a most efficient secretarial organization, mem- 
bers of which can be entrusted with important missions in any part of the 
world. But it has no ready-made, detachable administrative corps, no de- 
tachable body of technical experts of any size, experienced in the ancillary 
duties of administration, no large body of police or soldiers, no money ° 


of its own with which to finance them. All these requisites can, of course, -. 
be supplied by members of the Organization. Alternatively, a member or - 


members could volunteer to administer Formosa for the purpose in view. 
But what member other than the United States, either of comparable or 
_lesser status, would be able or willing to undertake the task is by no means 
clear. The United States is already heavily committed in Formosa. It 
may be assumed that she would be willing to'do the work; indeed, that she 
would volunteer to do it. If she did so, it is difficult to see how here 
_offer could be refused. On the other hand, if her offer were accepted, 

it is difficult to see in what practical manner the present, situation would 
be improved. It might be, as will be pointed out in a moment. But here, 
at this moment, one asks whether formal concurrence of the United 
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‘Nations in the existing powers of the United States in Formosa would of 
itself lessen China’s hostility, or in any way lessen Moscow’s readiness to 
support Peking. United Nations support of the United States in Korea 
had no such effect. Why should it have that effect in Formosa? Would 
not the consequence, on the contrary, be that China’s hostility to the United 
` States would be extended tp the United Nations, to an extent even greater 
than it was in Korea; and that the grounds of Russia’s opposition to the 
United States would be similarly extended and, probably, increased? - 

Let us consider next the possibility of a change in China’s point of 
view, brought about by the Warsaw talks. It looked at the beginning of 
October as though her announcement that she was suspending bombard- 
ment of Quemoy for a w2ek had arisen out of the talks. Possibly that 
impression was misleading. If it was not, other decisions arising from the 
talks may have become apparent by the time this article is published. 
It so happens that two cutside chances, unlikely to be converted into 
actualities, can be discerned. One is news from Warsaw of willingness to 
admit China to the United Nations and to displace Chiang Kai-shek’s 
regime there. It might very well be that, in return, Peking would be 
willing to make a radical change in its- Formosan policy. Were such a 
change to occur, Mr. Gaitskell’s proposal might be freed from some of the 
embarrassments indicated above. Another outside possibility—no more— 
is the “breaking” of news to the effect that an understanding had been 
reached between Mao Tse-tung and Chiang Kai-shek. 

An interesting message was seni to the Observer of October 5 from Mr. 
Philip Deane in Washingtcn. Part of it read: 

“The United States position is that on no account can Formosa be 
allowed to go Communist, and that therefore there could be no agree- 
ment giving the impression that the U.S. was abandoning Formosa, 
thus encouraging tendencies there to make a deal with Peking.” (Pre- 
sent author’s italics.) í 

Reports of secret talks be:ween Peking and Taipeh were published many 
months ago. Mr. Deane’s message appears to substantiate them. It vir- 
tually affirms that, whether the reports were correct or not, there actually 
do exist tendencies in Taipeh to make a deal with Peking. Messages else- 
where have borne witness to perturbation in Chiang’s camp arising from 
the indecisiveness, not to say contradictoriness,- of official American state- 
ments, perturbations matching those displayed by Mr. Dulles and President 
Eisenhower. The latter may have been more apparent than real. Suffice 
it to say that an understanding between Mao Tse-tung and Chiang Kai-shek 
would not necessarily connote that Formosa was about to go Communist. 
- But it would spell the collapse of the Formosan part of United States’ Far 
Eastern policy. In that improbable event Mr. Gaitskell’s resolution would 
be rendered unnecessary. 

Let us proceed to consider the purpose of the resolution, namely, the 
enabling of the “Formosan people” to “decide” their own destiny. The 
“Formosan people” are overwhelmingly Chinese. They are in the main 
descendants of immigrant, Chinese-speaking Hakkas and other inhabitants 
of Kuangtung ahd Fukien provinces, and of neighbouring coastal regions. 
Prior to 1683 the immigrants were the disregarded outflow of rice-growing 
farmers ‘pressed outward by hungry generations in their rear first to the 
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off-shore islands, and then across broader yet narrow waters to Formosa. 
The central Chinese Government took no interest in them until the last 
outstanding supporter of the Ming Dynasty, who had been holding Amoy 
against the Manchus, fled to Formosa with some 25,000 troops whom he 
pitched against the Dutch fortress of Zelandia Castel. 

“Dutchmen in Formosa, and Dutchmen helping Our troops to take 
Amoy: this indeed will not do,” the first Manchu Emperor may well 
have exclaimed. He led in person an expedition to assert his authority over 
the island and established it, in 1683. Thereafter Formosa was ruled from 
Peking till Japan defeated China in 1894-5 and incorporated the ‘island 
in her growing Empire. The “Formosan people” were converted into 
Japanese subjects, the Cairo communiqué issued by President Roosevelt, 
Mr. Churchill; and Chiang Kai-shek, then President of China (who had 
been fighting the Japanese since 1937) declaring, some 18 months before 
the end of the Second World War, that: 

“all the territories that Japan had stolen from the Chinese, such as 
Manchuria, Formosa and the Pescadores, shall be restored to the 
Republic of China.” 

In 1949 the Republic of China became the People’s Republic of China. 
Notwithstanding this change, an ideological, not in any sense à racial trans- 
formation, Great Britain recognised the new regime as the Government of 
China, while early in 1950 President Truman acknowledged that Formosa 
was part of China’s territory. China reacquired control over Formosa in 
1945, and as the Nationalist regime, which had lasted since 1928, crashed 
all round him Chiang Kai-shek, taking, it is said, his country’s currency 
reserve with him, fled to Formosa with a considerable force, just as the last 
supporter of the Ming Dynasty had done—Koxinga, alias Kwok-Sing-Yeh, 
alias Cheng Cheng-kung, his northern Chinese name, the man himself being 
half Chinese, half Japanese. f 

Since then the island’s population has grown, it is said, to some 
10,000,000. Under the protection of the American Navy (after all, are they 
not chips of the old block?) and with the help of U.S. dollars and advice, 
more particularly military, the “people of Formosa” have flourished. They 
are in enjoyment of land and other reforms such as Chiang’s entourage in 
China prevented him from effecting, and live in “a reasonable degree of 
free atmosphere,” to use the first U.N. Commission’s description of the 
conditions in which South Korea’s first elections were held—under the 
supervision of a total of 22 U.N. represéntatives; the total of registered 
voters being 7,837,504, that of the districts in which they voted being 
11,000; while 53 per cent of police officers above the rank of lieutenant were 
men “who had experience under the Japanese regime or in other countries.” 
The police force totalled some 29,000 men: the Dai Tong Youth Group, an 
organization of the extreme Right, which interested itself in the Berens, 
numbering some 4,000,000. 

Mr. Gaitskell has proposed that into Formosa’s modest population, ibe 
predominantly Chinese and living under the lee of a continent peopled 
by Chinese some 50 to 60 times as numerous, should be injected 
one of the. newest of modern political conceptions, self-detergnination, which 
would express itself, presumably, through elections. How he would persuade 
Chiang Kai-shek’s public (and private) police to stand aside while an X 
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‘number of U.N. officials assured themselves that no undue influences were 
being brought to bear upon the electors is not clear. One is here assuming, 
` it will be noted, that the possibility of the election being rendered unneces- 
sary by a Mao-Chiang agreement will not materialize. On that assumption, 
there remains to be asked ‘the question, what sort of “destiny” would the 
people of Formosa be choosing? A people of some 10,000,000, pre- 
dominantly Chinese though-they are, could hardly expect to’ live, the 
western Pacific being what it is, in secure independence, Under whose flag 
might they “decide” to seek security? Setting the Chinese Communist and 
the U.S. flags aside, their choice would still remain wide. Whose flag would 
they choose? All things considered, Mr. Gaitskell’s resolution seems, does 
it not, to be an almost dangerous over-simplification of the problem.’ The 
Secretary-General himself, in the middle of October, pricked the rainbow- 
coloured bubble of a United Nations permanently possessed of large 
military forces. 
E. M. GULL 


THE SECOND EMPIRE. XXI 
, MERIMEE - 

F Victor Hugo was the most celebrated añd the most formidable foe of 

the Emperor in the literary world, Mérimée was his most distinguished 

friend. The author of Colomba and Carmen was drawn into the Imperial 
circle neither by strong ideological sympathy nor political ambition but 
owing to a long-standing friendship with the, mother of the Empress. 
When travelling in Spain in 1830 he met the Comte and Comtesse de Teba 
and caught his first glimpse of, Eugénie at the age of four. “Chance took 
me to Spain,” he wrote long afterwards, “where I found some very kind 
people. There I saw a little girl to whom I used to tell stories.” His work 
as Inspector of Historical Monuments, in which he delighted, involved 
official visits to many lands. During one of these journeys in 1836 he wrote 
to Stendhal: “On my return I will introduce you to an excellent friend ` 
whom you will like for her intelligence and personality. She is an admirable 
friend, but there has never been a liaison. She is a perfect type of the 
Andalusian women. She is the Comtesse de Montijo, formerly Comtesse de 
Teba, of whom I often told you.” The friendship developed when the 
Comtesse brought her two daughters to Paris for their education, and 
when the fall of the Monarchy threatened him with the loss of his post 
she offered him hospitality in Spain. His duty kept him in Paris, he replied, 
but the future was dark. After the bloodshed of the barricades he was 
haunted by the spectre of mob rule and concluded that France needed a 
Man. ' 

The leader for whom he was looking soon appeared, but his election 
to the Presidency introduced a fresh element of discord. “You cannot 
conceive the violence of parties,” he reported to Countess Montijo in’ 
January 1851 when Changaznier was dismissed. “Happily the fury is so 
far confined to the upper class. The people care as little about the President 
as about the Chamber, perhaps even less. If the crisis is prolonged, the 
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rouges may cut in between the Deputies and the President as they did 
between Louis Philippe and the Third Party. Changarnier, the-terror of the 
rouges, has been replaced by a tough man—all right against a revolt but 
lacking sang-froid and commonsense. I fear that in dismissing him the 
President has cut off his right hand with his left. We are incorrigible. The 
French nobility has committed so many follies that the bourgeoisie has 
kicked them out. And now the bourgeoisie seem even more extravagant. 
. At present you can’t talk politics in Paris. You have only known three or 
four parties. Now there are 20, and not one of them knows what he wants 
except the rouges who may triumph some day.” Filled with such dark 
apprehensions Mérimée welcomed the coup d'état. “This looks like the 
final battle,” he wrote on the eve of the historic December 2, “but who will 
win? If the President loses, I think the heroic Deputies will have to make 
way for Ledra-Rollin. I return home after meeting nothing but madmen. 
The face of Paris recalls February 25, 1848, but now it is the soldiers who 
terrify the citizens.” i 
The Emperor’s marriage opened a new and exciting chapeli in Mérimée’s 
career. Having no political ambitions, he begged the Empress to exact an 
oath never to ask a favour. Taking him at his word she received his oath in 
the most solemn manner, while inviting him to bring to her notice cases of 
hardship. He declined the post of Director of the National Archives but 
‘ gratefully accepted a seat in the Senate with its welcome salary of 30,000 
francs. “My first thoughts must go to you,” he wrote to Countess Montijo, 
“I feel a little stunned. Fould tells me that the Empress warmly embraced 
her husband when he gave her the news.” For the Empress he felt real 
affection, for the Emperor liking and respect. He was particularly struck 
by his courage. “Does the fear of assassination greatly disturb him?” 
inquired Nassau Senior in 1857 after the attempts on his life. “Not at 
all,” replied Mérimée. “He is brave but also a fatalist.” When the Arch- 
bishop of Paris was killed, Mérimée discovered in Nice a light coat of - 
mail capable of resisting a dagger, and sent a description to the Empress. 
On his return to Paris she told him that she might have persuaded him 
to wear it for one day, but no more. “If we were to take precautions,” 
she added, “we should think of nothing else.” Her courage was equal to 
his and indeed greater, since she fully expected to end like Marie 
Antoinette. This conversation occurred shortly before the ordeal of Orsini’s 
- bombs which neither of the sovereigns allowed to alter the usual routine 
` in the slightest degree. That the Empire had come to stay Mérimée never 
believed. He thought the ruler was far more liberal than his entourage, 
for he realized that France would not forever tolerate the constitution of 
1852. When Nassau Senior remarked in 1850 that he was good in private 
life and bad in public affairs, Mérimée replied that it was too soon to 
decide that he was a bad politician. Europe was very sick, but he was not 
the cause. 

Mérimée cared little for the glamour of the Court. “We have plenty to 
do here,” he reported to Panizzi from Compiégne in 1865. “Your servant 
is director of the theatre, author. and actor. In his moments of leisure he 
has to undertake researches into Roman history. He is free to do what 
he likes between one in the morning and eight. We eat too much. I am 
half dead. The life we lead is a terrible strain on nerve and brain. We 
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emerge from overheated rooms, drive in open carriages in icy weather, and 
return to a tropical temperature. I wonder how the’ ladies stand it.” Despite 
such discomforts he never missed the November house parties where he 
was tegarded as something of an institution. Writers and artists, invited for 
the first time, asked the oracle what clothes they should wear. 

When the Emperor embarked on a biography of Julius Caesar he asked 
Mérimée, who was equally interested in the subject, to send him a 
memorandum and invited him to name a sum for his services, “Sire,” was 
the response, “I have all the books at home. I can manage with two quires 
of paper, a dozen quill pens and a bottle of ink. Let me make it a present.” 
It was never written, for verbal exchanges proved more satisfactory. He 


„had no illusions as to the academic significance of the book-which he had 


helped to produce. “I think you are too severe on the Life of Caesar,” he 
wrote to Panizzi in 1869. “Would you like the author, instead of saying 
things simply and sincerely, to have followed the German historians who 
in their desire to abandon the beaten track chose the most absurd side 
tracks? But I wish he had taken my advice to confine himself to reflec- 
tions instead of telling the story without anything that is new. The reflec- 
tions of a man in a position beyond the range of writers would have 
provided something original and very interesting. The great fault in my 
opinion is that one might say that he is standing before a mirror to portray- 
his hero.” Everyone realized that it was primarily a political tract. _ ‘ 
A more rewarding task for Mérimée was to encourage artists, preserve 
historic buildings, and promote archaeological research. He was less happily 
occupied as a member of the first Commission for the publication of the 
correspondence of Napoleon. “The fifteenth volume is printed but not yet 
published,” he reported to Panizzi in 1864. “I think you know I am no 
longer a member. It was disagreeable enough under the Marshal (La 
Valette), and it will doubtless be a good deal worse under a prince (Prince 
Napoleon). Moreover this second commission will probably be extremely 
suspect and I have no wish to share the responsibility.” He had been 
sounded about continuing his services but declined. It was a wise decision, 
for the omissions from the official enterprise were to fill four supple- 
mentary volumes when the Empire was gone: : 
Mérimée lived just long enough to witness the downfall of the regime. 
“Our bellicose nation is badly rattled by the thought of war,” he reported 
to Panizzi when the crisis began. “You saw the panic on the Bourse after 
the declaration of M. de Gramont. I don’t see how there can be war unless 
for some unknown reason Bismarck wills it.” When the storm burst he added 


` that at the moment the war was very popular, with plenty of volunteers 


and troops leaving for the front in confident mood. He was less sanguine. 
“I fear our Generals are not geniuses, and defeat would mean a Republic.” 


_ On August 1, after the first disasters, he found the Regent firm as a rock, 


though she realized the horror of the situation. “The Emperor may seek 
death, for he could only return to Paris as a victor and victory is impos- 
sible. Nothing is ready, disorder everywhere.” “If we had Generals and 
Ministers,” he lamented, “nothing would be lost, for there is plenty of 
enthusiasm and, patriots. But in a state of anarchy the elements are useless. 


a We are on the road to a republic, and what a republic?” I know nothing 


more admirable than the Empress at this moment. She has no illusions, yet 
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she displays a heroic serenity which must cost her a great effort. Every day 
we hear of some new folly on the part of the late Ministry—here no food, 
there no munitions, complete illusion about the number of troops.” Each 
letter was now more despairing than the last “Finis Galliae,’ he wrote on 
August 21. “We have brave soldiers but no General. Here in Paris there 
is ‘only disorder and folly. I think the Emperor is seeking death. I am 
expecting the proclamation of the Republic in a week and the Prussians in 

` a fortnight. I envy those who have fallen on the banks of the Rhine.” 
When the news of Sedan rang down the curtain he moaned, “A French 
army capitulates, the Emperor a prisoner; Everything collapses at the same 
moment.” A month later he too was gone. G. P. GoocH 

To be continued. 


INTERNATIONAL CONVENTION ON HUMAN RIGHTS 


T is opportune that in this year, which has been marked for commemora- 
[ition of the 10th Anniversary of the adoption of the Universal 

Declaration of Human Rights by the Assembly of the United Nations, 
the General Conference of the International Labour Organization has, at its 
42nd Session, adopted the first international convention concerning the 
rights of man in the social and economic sphere. The attempt to get the 
General Assembly of the United Nations to approve and enact either, 
or both, of the draft-Covenants which have been prepared by the Human 
Rights Commission, with a view to giving precise form and binding effect 
to the principles of the Declaration, has hitherto been frustrated. For 
several years the Social Committee of the General Assembly has struggled ~ 
with the text of a few articles; but the prospect of passing either the ` 
Covenant which deals with civil and political rights, or the Covenant which 
deals with the economic and social rights, appears as remote as ever. 
That makes it the more welcome that the oldest specialized agency of the 
United Nations, which is itself more immune from the Cold War and more 
representative of the peoples than any other, has succeeded in obtaining 
a decisive majority of votes, 145 against 22, with five abstentions, for a 
Convention which is concerned with Discrimination in Employment and 
in the Professions. The Conference of the International Labour Organiza- 
tion includes representatives of governments, workers and employers. A 
Convention, then, adopted by it has a certain democratic backing. 

The prohibition of discrimination is one of the main principles of the 
Declaration, and now a beginning at least has been made with practical 
legal steps to implement the principle. The preamble to the Convention 
refers to the Declaration of Philadelphia adopted during World ‘War II, 
“That all human beings, irrespective of race, creed or sex, have the right 
to pursue both their material wellbeing and their spiritual development in 
conditions of freedom and dignity, of economic sécurity and equal oppor- 
tunity.” Then it gives a comprehensive definition of discrimination which 
includes— E g 

“any distinction, exclusion or preference made on the basis of race, 
colour, sex, religion, political opinion, national extraction, or social 
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origin, which has the effect of nullifying or impairing equality of 
opportunity or treatment in employment or occupation, as may be 
determined by the Member concerned, after consultation with repre- 
sentative employers’ and workers’ organizations where such exist, 
and with other appropriate bodies.” 
The operative article states that each Member nation for which the Con- 
vention is in force undertakes to declare and pursue a national policy 
designed to promote equality of opportunity and treatment in respect of 
employment and occupation with a view to eliminating any discrimination. 
That article is amplified by another which lays down certain measures 
such as, to seek the cooperation of employers’ and workers’ organizations 
in promoting the observance of the policy; and to enact legislation, and to 
promote educational programmes, calculated to secure the acceptance of 
the policy.-An exception to the general principle is made on account of the 
security of the State. But as a result of a hard struggle at the Conference, 
it is very strictly limited. It applies only to measures affecting an individual 
who is definitely suspected of, or engaged in, activities prejudicial to the 
security of the State, and provides that the individual complaining of dis- 
crimination shall have the right to appeal to a competent body established 
in accordance with national practice. Another exception is made with 
regard to special measures of protection or assistance for handicapped per- 
sons provided in other Conventions of the International Labour 
Organization. 
The Convention, when ratified, will be-a binding document for any ratifying 
„tate. It is supplemented by a Recommendation which amplifies the provi- 
„ions about the formulation of a national policy to prevent any kind of dis- 
rimination whatsoever. A Convention of the ILO adopted at its: Annual 
Conference does not become binding on States, whether or not represented 
at the Conference, until it is ratified by the authorities of each State, and 
national legislation, if necessary, is enacted to give effect to it. This Conven- 
tion lays down that it shall be operative as soon as two States have ratified. 
There is still then some way to go before the Prohibition of Discrimination 
in Employment. or Vocation is made effective. Nevertheless, it is a genuine 
step forward in the international assurance of human rights to have 
reached this agreement on specific prohibitions. And it is encouraging that 
on this occasion the representatives of the USA and the USSR jointly 
blessed the measure. The Russian said that.on the eve of the 40th anniver- 
sary of its existence the ILO had adopted a Convention against all discrimi- 
nation, and that was a positive, although a belated, achievement. The 
American blessing was: “We have taken a great step, and I hope that ten 
years hence’we shall be able to celebrate our Convention of today as we 
are celebrating the 10th Anniversary of the Adoption of the Universal 
Declaration of Human Rights.” So may it be. NORMAN BENTWICH 


THE TASK OF FRANCE 
` HE sweeping victary at the referendum gave General de Gaulle 2 
sort of investiture by the nation which his hurried accession to office 
in June could not confer. A month before the vote there were signs of 
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hesitation here and there, but then occurred a spontaneous generation 
of opinion which spread over the whole country. The vote of the provinces 
was the most decisive; the proportion of “yeses” in Paris and the industrial 
suburbs was rather below the average. General de Gaulle demonstrated his . 
power of moving certain masses of opinion apparently inflexible; no other 
head of a Government since the war has detached a million voters from the 
Communists by the simple impact of his political action. 

With this indisputable accession of moral authority the de Gaulle enter- 
prise entered on a new phase. The promulgation of the new Constitution on 
October 5 endowed the Government with practically unlimited powers of 
legislation and administration for several months to come. The transitional’ 
period allotted for the setting up of the new institutions is four months, and 
during this time Article 92 authorises the Government to act in all matters 
by Orders having force of law, provided that the fundamental public 
liberties are respected. It may be expected that General de Gaulle will profit 
to the: utmost by this time of unfettered opportunity, to accelerate action. 
particularly in Algeria. 

General de Gaulle’s speech at Constantine, in which he announced a vast 
five-year plan for the renovation of Algeria, was made on October 3, five 
days after the referendum, and the Prime Minister said that the Govern- 
ment’s decision to take these measures was made in virtue of its special 
powers under the new constitution. Housing for a million, employment for 
400:000 new workers, 250,000 hectares of fresh land to be attributed to 
Mussulmans, school-building, large entries of Arabs and other Mussulmans 
into the public services of all kinds in France indicate the generous scale of 
the projects. The statement that wages in Algeria will be brought to a level 
comparable with that of metropolitan France calls for special attention, 
Since it implies that a considerable share in-the cost of the scheme will be 
borne by European Algerians. Some of this planning had been the subject 
of schemes and promises before, but General de Gaulle gave it more con- 
Sistence by defining the dimensions of the various works to be undertaken. 

“For the immediate future General de Gaulle made his appeal very direct 
by declaring that at the coming general election of the National Assembly 
two-thirds of the Algerian deputies (numbering altogether 66) would be 
Mussulmans, Forty or 50 Mussulmans in the National Assembly, as well as 
the liberal opening of careers to young Algerians in France, mark an intention 
either to keep France and Algeria politically unified or to prepare for some 
modified intimate association not clearly defined. Some of the Algiers 
Europeans comfortably assume that the Constantine plan is integration in 
fact, though not explicitly in principle. General de Gaulle himself gave the 
clue to his position by saying that it was useless to fix in advance and in set 
terms a statute for Algeria which the enterprise now begun would itself 
shape little by little. It is‘conceivable that the leaving over of the question 
of principle indicates an actual inability to decide in the present situation. 
The immense favourable vote of the Mussulmans on the referendum gave 
General de Gaulle a cue for his optimistic assumption that the same voters 
would be ready to act at the general election as French citizens, but the 
explanation of the participation of a Mussulman community harassed by 
years of terrorism and repression cannot be simple and conclusive. The 
whole plan announced at Constantine presents itself most convincingly as 
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an`empirical policy dependent for its development on its own experience 
and curiously lacking in the usual logical rigidity and completeness of 
French design. There is, for instance, the possibility which is not at all a 
certainty, that the Algerian Deputies may one day serve as the nucleus of. 
a party to negotiate with. 

General de Gaulle declared that France possesses the means for carrying” 
out the transformation of Algeria. The probable cost has not been indicated 
and exact estimates will depend on the practical programme of the plan. 
But it is certain: that it will impose increasingly heavy charges on coming 
French budgets. For the normal resources of France in perfect health and 
function the burden should not be too heavy to bear, but it adds a consider- 

able weight to the general problem of French renovation, which must be 
undertaken in the near future. At the present rate of increase of population 
90,000 fresh workers will become available each year for the next ten years. 
This demands large industrial investments and a great housing effort in 
addition to the provision of schools, the expansion of the teaching profession 
and the social reforms rendered inevitable by the same general cause of | 
increasing population. AÏl the pressure of these movements is exerted at a 
moment when France is called upon to prepare for effective entry into the 
European Common Market on January 1, when the first beginnings of 
` tariff “disarmament” are due to be made. For the adjustment of the French 
economy to these new conditions the reestablishment of sound finances and 
an unassailable monetary security are necessary. Commenting on the 
Constantine speech M. Paul Reynaud, in his now accustomed role of elder 
statesman, said that the French people must realize that they are’entering 
the period of the great effort and described Algeria as the “test of French 
energy.” 

The “Non” of Guinée at the referendum and the consequent declaration 
of independence has resulted in a confused situation in the territory itself. 
where some European residents have shown anxiety about the future. Sekou 
Toure, the head of the Government, adopted the attitude of minimising the . 
consequences. In reply to a brief telegram addressed to the President of the 
Republic and the Prim2 Minister, and expressing the desire to develop 
friendship and fraternal collaboration, the French Minister for Overseas 
Territories confirmed that the French Government would not raise any 
obstacle to dispositions adopted by Guinée, but added that it did not follow 
that the final settlement of legal relations between the French and Guinean - 
Governments could occur before the intentions of Guinée were known and 
before the French Government had had the opportunity of consulting the 
` Community, of. which certain members had already made known their desire 
to express their opinion. 

At’ the general election on November 23, with a second ballot where 
necessary on November 30, there will be a return to the system of single- 
member constituencies. This is undoubtedly the system preferred by most 
electors, who like to know for whom they are voting. Metropolitan France 
has been cut up afresh into 466 constituencies, each containing about 93,000 
inhabitants. The National Assembly, with 466 Deputies will therefore be 
smaller. If a candidate receives an absolute majority of the total poll (and at 
least one- quarter of the number of electors on the voting list) at the first 
ballot he will be elected; at the second ballot the one who obtains the highest 
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number of votes will be returned. Candidates will make a deposit of nearly 
£90, and as a discouragement to “fancy candidates” those who receive at 
the first ballot less than five per cent of the votes cast will be eliminated from 
the second ballot and lose their deposits. Ministers have also adopted a 
curious proposal that each candidate should present along with his own 
candidature that of a “substitute,” whose sole function would apparently 
be to stand in waiting to take the Deputy’s place in the event of his becoming 
a Minister and thus forfeiting his seat in Parliament. It would seem that the 
purpose of this arrangement is to avoid a by-election. 

Single-member constituencies favour middle parties, since they leave them 
toom for manceuvre at the second ballot, when central groups may seek 
alliances on either-side. The Socialists, in particular, in the position they 
occupy at present in French politics, might find an M.R.P. candidate, or a 
Radical or even, in certain localities, a Communist candidate ready to with- 
draw in favour of their own man at the second ballot. 

The organization created by M. Soustelle has joined with the Républicains- 
Sociaux (remnants of the R.P.F.) -of M. Chaban-Delmas, and an “activist” 
organization of the Right formed by M. Delbecque, one of the originators 
of the Algiers movement, to promote a grouping, the “Union for the New 
Republic,” which proposes to put up a large number of candidates. These 
different shades of Gaullists obviously mean to take advantage of the sweep- 
ing main current of opinion which formed the majority at the referendum. 
The physiognomy of the new Assembly may depend on their success. On the 
Left the Union of Democratic Forces—minority Socialists, Mendésist 
Radicals—made a show of opposition at the referendum. The referendum 
vote cannot safely be taken as an indication of the probable behaviour of 
voters in a local Parliamentary election, but it is evident that events since 
May have emancipated many electors everywhere from their usual party 
allegiances. ` 

The President of the Republic is to be elected in December. A formal 
meeting of Parliament is contemplated for December to enable the two 
houses to elect their official bureaux. It is an indication of the lower 
importance of Parliament in the new regime that a brief session in January, 
after the formation of the new Government, has been decided upon. 

General de Gaulle’s letter to General Salan, and the accompanying 
instructions concerning the conditions in which the general election shall 
take place in Algeria on November 23, suddenly revealed the resolve of 
the Prime Minister to obtain, if possible, a genuine representation of all 
shades of Algerian opinion. His order to army officers to withdraw from 
all political organizations was a frontal attack on the civil and military 
co-operation in the Algiers movement. The military at once obeyed. Some 
of the extremer civilian ultras attempted to react, but the proposal to 
organize a strike as a demonstration was annulled by a majority of the 
Committee of Public Safety. The position taken up by General de Gaulle 
was an assertion of the overwhelming authority he gained at the referendum. 
This striking intervention changes the political climate in Algeria and will 
probably affect the general election campaign in metropolitan France as well. 


Vernon, Eure. W. L. MIDDLETON 
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URING 1957 Le Figaro Littéraire invited a jury of Academicians to 

sit in judgment on the best “romans d’amour” of the Third Republic. 

For successive weeks, lists of novels were printed, supplemented by a 
reasoned justification when some member of the jury was advocating a less 
commonly accepted work. The result was a total of 31 books (listed at the 
end of this articley published between 1882 and 1928. To a seasoned reader 
it must always be interesting to have some proof of the lasting worth of a 
novel. Contemporary bock jackets stridently proclaim that this publication 
or that is a best-seller. We know, however, all too well that in less than ten 
years’ time the majority of these will produce a feeling very little short of 
ennui, not to say distaste. It is, therefore, a great stimulus to make this 
excursion into the slightly remote past. Furthermore librarians, harassed by 
the welter of current literature, welcome these investigations and may prove 
very helpful when, as is often the case, authors are only represented by 
works which the jury do not mention. These unlisted books, which are on 
the shelves, frequently provide side tracks into hitherto unexplored country, 
and the Figaro Littéraire will probably be responsible for directing us into 
a profitable, if specialized, course of reading. 

The name of Anatole-France conjures up for us, in the light of after 
events, the figure of The Grand Old Man of French literature—he almost 
merges into his own creation Sylvestre Bonnard. We think of the recon- 
structive historian who probed the archives of the years 91 to 93 to produce 
the novel “Les Dieux ont Soif,” or perhaps we remember the tolerant 
philosopher of “L’Ile des Pingouins.” Yet “Le Lys Rouge” is for the nine- 
teenth century what “Manon Lescaut” is for the earlier period, an exquisite 
“love story” evolved in the privileged drawing room of the elegant nineties. 
The dinner tables are charged with hot-house flowers and the most 
sumptuous silver and glass, there is the hum of the brilliant conversation 
of senators, poets and sculptors, and we are led gradually to descriptions 
of Ravenna and Venice and Florence. Now the impress of a master is 
recognized, Balzac in “La Peau de Chagrin” and in “Le Cousin Pons” has 
a different approach. He dwells on objets d’art cumulatively—there is the 
collector’s glint in his eye as he describes them in rich detail. Anatole France 
is always aware of their intrinsic worth—there is something of Benvenuto 
Cellini, the artisan, in his make-up, and he appraises art treasures with some 
of the poet’s imagination to locate them in time and setting. Following his 
line of thought we are ready to be transported from the luxurious interiors 
of Paris to the Place de la Seigneurie in Florence, where Thérèse is sitting 
“devant l'assemblée des statues. Les glaciers ambulants avaient dressé sur 
des tables tendues de contonnade rouge, les petits châteaux qui portaient à 
leur base l’inscription “Bibite ghiaciate.” “Attendez un instant” says 
Dechartre. “Il se mit à courir vers la rue qui suit le côté gauche des Lanzi 
et disparut. Au bout d’un moment il revint, lui tendant une petite cuiller de 
vermeil à demi dépouillé par le temps et dont le manche se terminait pat 
le lys de Florence, au calice émaillé de rouge. C’est pour prendre votre 
, glace. Le glacier ne donne pas de cuiller. Elle reconnut la cuiller, un petit 
` joyau qu’ella avait remarqué la veille dans la vitrine d’un antiquaire voisin 
des Lanzi.” The idyll has begun. 

Turning again to our list we meet Alphonse Daudet and immediately 
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we associate his name with that of Frédéric Mistral and their mutually 
beloved Provence. In the dedication to “Sapho” he leads us to expect a 
. more sophisticated genre of writing than was used in “Lettres de Mon 
Moulin.” There is a warning note: “Pour mes fils quand ils auront vingt 
ans.” The sub-title is “Moeurs Parisiennes,” a subject to which Zola brought 
all his documentary evidence in the zeal of a reformer, and to which Flaubert 
and De Maupassant lent their individual sensual tinge. Daudet, on the other 
hand, imports a whiff of the hot scent of the South into the stuffy corners of 
dubious Paris back-streets. He shows how Fanny retains something of the 
simplicity of the little orphans in the tale “Les Vieux.” The old couple are 
sitting in the heat of the day with “les petites bleues” on low stools at their: 
feet. One of them “lisait la vie de Saint Irénée dans un livre plus gros qu’elle. 
Cette lecture miraculeuse avait opéré sur toute la maison. Le vieux dormait 
dans son fauteuil, les mouches au plafond, les canaris dans leur cage, la-bas 
sur la fenétre. La grosse horloge ronflait, tic tac, tic tac. Au milieu de 
Vassoupissement général l’enfant continuait sa lecture grave: AUS....SI.... 
TOT....DEUX ... LIONS....SE....PRE....CI....PI...TE ...RENT....SUR.... 
LUIL....ET....LE....DE....VO....RE....RENT, 

Colette’s novels lend themselves perhaps least well to translation. “La 
Retraite Seutimentale” and “Chéri” are both voted on to the list by our 
jury but they constitute a style so very particular that no one can with any 
great measure of success evaluate them to a second person. The sensitive 
reader will appreciate that Colette did in fact write on gossamer. 

For too long the French Canadians had lacked someone to record their 
struggles, their endurance, their personal defeats and victories. Then Louis 
Hémon took up his pen and most felicitously gave them Maria Chapdelaine 
—a national epic, in novel form, of the forest and the snows. This is a 
romance that only such a climate and such a life could produce. 

Joseph Bédier’s achievement in his prose poem “Le Roman de Tristam 
et Iseut” is striking. To those of us who have known the old legend from 
nursery days, who have read Matthew Arnold’s poem and listened to 
Wagner’s music, this was perhaps to be “just another version.” But what a 
mistaken notion! This is the original version as it was sung to the harp: 
and illuminated on the parchment! We will not believe the evidence of the 
lacunae in the manuscript. As Bédier has written it, so surely was the 
creator’s intention. “Seigneurs, les bons trouvères d’antan, Béroul et Thomas, 
et monseigneur Eilhart et maitre Gottfried ont conté ce conte pour tous: 
ceux qui aiment, non pour les autres. Ils vous mandent par moi leur salut.” 

It may be that Loti’s “Mariage de Loti” means more to us since Queen 
- Salote came to the Coronation Ceremony and since our Queen paid a 
return Visit to the Island of Tonga. There is nevertheless something slightly 
cloying in the Paul et Virginie type of novel, and we may have had a literary 
surfeit of lotos eating on blue lagoons by chubby Lieutenant Pinkertons. 
Loti’s romance, on the contrary, is never tawdry or lush; its nobility lies 
in the direct and simple approach of a supreme artist—with all the more 
poignancy in proportion to its nearness to autobiography. Here is another 
instance of the French mastery of prose. i 

André Gide lived to be 82 but his searching memoirs “Si Je grain n 
meurt” (so well rendered in the Penguin series as “If it die”) have kept his 
early years very vivid for us. It is enlightening to us, interested in this. 
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particular course of reading, to encounter in these pages amongst names as 
famous as Mallarmé, Hérédia, Oscar Wilde and Francis Vielé-Griffin, two 
of the jury’s choice of writers, and to discover them anew through Gide’s 
descriptions. Henri de Régnier “tall, thin, and loose limbed, he managed 
to make his very awkwardness graceful. At first sight of him, one was struck 
by the height of his forehead and the length of his chin, his face and his 
fine hands, which he was always putting up to twist his long light-brown 
drooping moustache. A single eye-glass completed the picture.” And even 
more enthralling to read of Gide’s regrets after he had written a disparaging 
article on “La Double Maitresse”! 

Pierre Louis also (it was not till the publication of his first book that he 
spelt his name Louys) is his classmate at the Ecole Alsacienne and his 
constant companion in much of his later life. We first meet him with the 

-sleeves which were always too short and the “torn collar for he was given 
to fighting.” “La Porte Etroite” is so delicate that it defies analysis—so much 
of it is personal, so much of the soul-searching is entirely subjective; and 
the fragile thread of this youthful passion is the tormenting theme which 
underlies the whole tragedy of the memoirs. 

The last must be “Le Grand Meaulnes.” There was a time when Alain 
Fournier seemed to be a literary discovery almost too rare and precious 
to be shared, when one avidly read all his extant writings and waited eagerly 
for any letter that Riviére might unearth. Now Radio has made use of the 
translation called “the Wanderer,” and the French text has been listed for 
the Advanced General Certificate of Education. Yet nothing can stale its 
freshness and we can acclaim with joy its inclusion in ballet repertoire. The 
“fête etrange” in mid-winter organized by the children, the fancy costumes, 
“la promenade matinale en bateau ... Etrange matinee! Etrange-partie de 
plaisir! I faisait froid malgré le soleil d'hiver, et les femmes enroulaient 
autour de leur cou ces boas de plumes qui etaient alors à la mode .. .” This 
can indeed warrant such a distinction. But in the quiet reading and re- 
reading of the book is its abiding charm most felt. Thus only can it cast its 
yearning spell. Each time we experience a new thrill as Augustin, after his 
three days absence from school, undresses at night and discloses to his little 
companion “sous le paletct un étrange gilet de soie, très ouvert, qui fermait 
dans Je bas un rang serré de petits boutons de nacre .. . Et il était étrange 
de le voir, en bras de chemise, avec son pantalon trop court, les souliers 
boueux, mettant la main sur ce gilet de marquis.” Again we experience his 
sense of loss when he is obliged to alight at the cross-roads. The strange feast 
is over and “Vacillant comme un homme ivre, le grand garçon, Jes mains 
dans ses poches, les épaules rentrées s’en alla lentement sur le chemin de, 
Sainte-Agathe; tandis que, dernier vestige de la fête mystérieuse, la vieille 
berline quittait le gravier de la route et s’éloignait, cahotant en silence, sur 
Pherbe de la traverse. On ne voyait plus que le chapeau du conducteur, ` 
dansant au-dessus des clétures....” He had entered “le domaine mystérieux” 
and therefrom with wandering steps and slow took perforce his solitary way. 

BERYL GASTER 


Pierre Loti Le Mariage de Loti 1882 
Zola La Joie de Vivre 1884 
Alphonse Daudet ° Sapho 1884 
Octave Mirbeau Le Calvaire `1886 
G. de Maupassant Fort Comme la Mort 1898 
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Anatole France Histoire Comique 1903 
Anatole France Le Lys Rouge 1894 
Jules Renard La Maitresse 1896 
Pierre Louys La Femme et le Pantin 1898 
H. de Régnier La Double Maitresse 1900 
Paul Léautaud Le Petit Ami 1903 
André Gidé La Porte Btroite 1909 
Edmond Jaloux Le reste est silence 1909 
Emile Clermont Laure 1911 
Alain Fournier Le Grand Meaulnes 1913 
Colette Chéri 1920 
Colette La Retraite Sentimentale 1907 
Gaston Cherau Valentine Pacquault 1921 
Jean Giraudoux Bella 

Maurice Barrés Le Jardin Sur l’Oronte 1922 
Ramuz La Beauté Sur la Terre 1928 
Hémon Maria Chapdelaine 

Rivière Aimée 1923 
J. Bédier Le Roman de Tristan et Yseut 1900 
Francis Jammes Clara d’Ellebeuse 1899 
Ch. Louis Philippe Marie Donadieu 1904 
Léon Bloy La Femme Pauvre 1897 


Valéry Larbaud Beauté mon beau souci 1920-24 
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ENTURIES ago Western colonisers in Asia had taken over the power 
structure created by native rulers and modernized it in order to serve 
their own ends. During the Jast decade the process was reversed, and 
the new native masters of the East have seized the control machinery relin- 
quished by the colonial administrators and adapted it to their own, often 
selfish, purposes. In India, just as anywhere else in Asia today, we encounter 
“such a novel aristocracy, constituted of old freedom fighters and new 
capitalists. However, India’s ancient society, rooted in the age-old caste 
system, has survived the Greek, Moslem, Portuguese and British conquests 
and it is as powerful today as at any time during its chequered history in 
spite of all the democratic and socialistic slogans which permeate public 
and private life. The explanation for the extraordinary vitality of the un- 
democratic caste system lies, oddly enough, in its fundamentally ‘“demo-. 
cratic” character. Historic India has come as near as any human society 
possibly can to the construction of an inverted pyramid. 

The aggregate membership of the three high castes—Brahmins or 
“priests,” Kshatriyas or “warriors” and Vaishyas or “merchants”—is 50 
per cent or more of the total Hindu population.* That is partly due to the 
fact that many among the lower social classes in the Shudra had become 
converts to Islam in the past and that many others managed to infiltrate 
into the higher castes. The latter process has been going on up to the 
present day. Even those 40 to 45 per cent remaining in the Shudra do not 
form a homogeneous bloc. In the North the Shudra has been sub-divided 
into the “touchables” and “untouchables.” In the South, where caste divi- 
sions are much more pointed, the “untouchables” have groyped into a new 
“fifth” caste, the Panchama. The policy of the Indian government since 


* Although the number of the Brahmins is on the decline these days. 
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independence, the special support accorded to the “untouchables,” renamed 
as “scheduled classes,” has if anything made caste distinction even more 
emphatic. It certainly has not stopped unauthorized individuals from claim- 
ing membership of a higher caste on occasions when they can get away with 
it. The legitimate members of the higher castes are usually diplomatic 
enough to avoid making an issue of the infiltrators, but they hardly ever 
intermarry with them. There are, therefore, no popular masses to demon- 
strate against an oppressive nobility as in France in 1789 or in Russia in 
1917, for the simple reason that the “popular masses” of India are in the 
minority. While there are. of course, plenty of individuals of Brahmin 
descent who wholeheartedly embrace the democratic or the socialistic 
aspirations—Prime Minister Nehru is a Brahmin, as well as Mr. 
Nambudirapad, the Communist Chief Minister of Kerala—there are no 
“Philp Egalité’-s among them. . 

Not long ago I met an Indian gentleman who had spent one year in gaol 
in independent India for his radical views on the Kashmir issue. “Are you 
a Moslem?” I asked him naively. “No, I am a Kashmiri Brahmin, like Mr. 
Nehru,” he informed me with an indulgently superior smile. This attitude is 
general among “progressive” Brahmins. They are proud of being “pro- 
gressives” in spite of the fact that they could also qualify for “reaction- 
aries” by their birth. A Catholic lady from Goa told me that in certain 
Indian Catholic circles on the West coast caste prejudices are more strictly 
observed than among the Hindus themselves. I know of one Indian revolu- 
tionary only who actually dropped his Brahmin name, and that was more 
by necesity than by virtue. Narendranath Bhattacharya had been forced to 
shed his ancestral name when the British police had been after him for 
terrorist activities on behalf of the “freedom movement,” and attained world 
fame as an international revolutionary under the pseudonym of “M. N. 
Roy.” M. N. Roy having been the exception not the rule, there is little 
chance that any of the drastic measures suggested by the anti-caste minority 
will ever be seriously considered. And yet such impressive yet ineffective 
suggestions do crop up in the press from time to time. One proposed that 
the members of the castes should humbly abandon their distinctive surnames, 
and the Bhattacharyas, Mukherjees, Senguptas, Iyers and Pandeys should 
merely be known by their first name as Kamal, Abani, Prem, Anjan or 
Dinesh. Another went even further, proposing that marriages concluded in 
conformity with caste tradicion should be made punishable by law. Such 
exaggerated demands on the part of the reformers evoke resentment and 
defeat their own purpose; fer from weakening, they are likely to strengthen 
the caste system in the long run. 

Caste is much more than a sheer social distinction observed for matri- 
monial purposes. According to a recent publication,* ninety per cent of those 
holding administrative offices, engaged in major or minor professions or 
acting as businessmen and traders in the main markets and streets are high- 
caste Hindus. While the figures are based on research conducted in the 
Uttar Pradesh it is believed that the position is similar in all the other 
provinces. High-caste Hindus predominate in the government, the parlia- 
ment, the presg and publishing. Till quite recently screen acting was not 
regarded as a suitable profession for members of the Indian upper classes, 


* Urban Middle Class Climbers. A Study in Social Mobility. By Dr. Baljit Singh. 
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and this prejudice, no doubt, enhanced the chances for members of the 
minority groups in India’s principal entertainment industry. A good-looking 
girl of Moslem origin, Fatima A. Rashid, known to her admirers under the 
assumed name of “Nargis,” has been the recognized queen of the Indian 
screen in recent years and was the leading lady in the country’s representa- 
tive film production, “Mother India.” However, Pritviraj Kapor, the doyen 
of the Indian film industry, has been nominated to the Rajya Sabha, the 
Upper House of the Indian Parliament,* and show business is fast gaining 
respectability and with it, presumably, a larger Brahmin representation 
among its workers. 

There is a varied reaction to the continued high-caste predominance 
among the millions of Indians outside the social pale. The 36 million 
Moslems and about 10 million Christians who remained in India after 
partition have fared, on the whole, better than they had expected in 1947 
and keep, therefore, reasonably calm. There are, however, continuous 
skirmishes with rebellious Naga tribesmen in Assam, and the “independence 
movement” of the Dravidians in the South is gaining momentum. Members 
of the Tamil Nad organization cherish vague ideas about an all-Tamil 
commonwealth, embracing the Tamil-speaking areas of India, Ceylon, 
Africa and Malaya. The late Dr. Ambedkar, the leader of the “untouch- 
ables” and an erstwhile member of Mr. Nehru’s government, made two million 
converts for a Buddhist renaissance in India. Among the smaller communi- 
ties the bellicose yet dependable Sikhs sometimes raise the demand for an 
autonomous state within the Indian Union, while the Gujurathi and Marathi 
‘inhabitants of Bombay occasionally clash on account of divergences over 
the future of the city. The Parsees on the other hand seek their salvation 
by individual effort in commerce, industry} and the professions. The Anglo- 
Indians are proud of their partly European descent and firmly refuse to be 
lumped together with any of India’s “less distinguished” communities, e.g., 
the Indian Christians. The small Jewish community of India has so many 
subdivisions—the “white” and the “black” Jews in Cochin, the entirely 
Indianized Jews of the “Bene Israel” in Bombay and Kashmir, the Baghdadi 
and the European Jews—that it can hardly be considered a monolithic 
body. 

The picture would not be complete without mentioning those communi- 
ties which are outside “society” in the usual sense of the world. There are 
many among the millions of beggars who do not ply their melancholy trade 
as free agents, but are “employed” by prosperous businessmen who provide 
them with food and shelter in exchange for their daily takings.j Most of 
the 1:5 million lepers overlap with the beggar community. They are sup- 
posed to be segregated and looked after, but there is hardly a room for one 
or two per cent of them in the available leprosaria. The rest are roaming 
the streets and utilize their sores to elicit alms from the passers-by. The 
tens of thousands of prostitutes—their estimated number is 40,000 in 
* Mr. Kapor takes his responsibilities as legislator seriously. Of late he made an 

unsuccessful move in the Rajya Sabha for the abolition of capital punishment. 


} The Tata and the Birla families, the two greatest industrial dynasties of India, are 
both Parsees. 


t Sometimes beggars kidnap children. Just recently a male and femdle beggar were 
sentenced in Calcutta for abducting a small boy whom they had deliberately 
disfigured and forced to beg for them in his pitiable condition. 
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Calcutta alone!—are willy-nilly recognized as members of a legitimate 
profession. When recently a law, restricting the scope of their activities, 
should have been enforced, they held demonstrations, called protest meet- 
ings and were addressed by respectable local politicians. They have votes 
and wield influence. In an attempt to reduce the excessive number of 
prostitutes and to increase the deficient number of nurses a well-meaning 
yet obviously still-born plan was devized to train some of the street women 
for the nursing profession. Next to “our fallen sisters” India has also the 
community of “our fallen brothers.” The Eunuch “caste,” particularly in- 
Lucknow, is the legacy of the Moghul Empire. The pathetic confraternity 
could of course not perpetuate its existence by procreation, but managed 
to survive by attracting into their ranks those unfit for the established order 
of things all throughout the centuries. There are always the odd men out 
who prefer to be normal members of an abnormal society than abnormal 
members of the normal society. The Eunuchs eke out a meagre living by 
Singing and dancing at wedding celebrations, possibly acting as hired 
mourners in funeral processions, and undertaking similar functions which 
people with greater self-respect would not do. 

The truly lawless elemerts consists principally of two groups. The daccits. 
the Indian equivalent of the medieval robber barons, who form their gangs 
according to available personalities and local requirements, and the 
“criminal tribes” who have inherited their -anti-socia] attitude from their 
forbears through generaticns. Although the police has intensified the drive 
against dacoity, outrages are still frequent and the countryside is still a long 
way from satisfactory security. According to the figures supplied by Dr. 
Katju, the former Minister for Home Affairs, one year of anti-dacoity 
operations had resulted in killing 110 and in capturing 438 dacoits. How- 
ever, during the same period the dacoits killed 275 people and kidnapped 
20. It has been rumoured that some former rajas and zamindars, rulers and 
landlords, took to dacoity after the constitutional changes had deprived 
them of their ancestral possessions. The “criminal tribes” roam the country- 
side in large groups to commit crimes, large or small, according to the 
opportunities of the moment. Some are known to have pretty girls in their 
ranks to allure the prospective victims, others drag a number of lepers along 
with them to scare away the police. Perhaps they might slowly be reclaimed 
for lawful pursuits but, with all the other troubles both hands full, India 
has no time, money and energy to spend on such projects at the present 
moment. All in all, India has remained a strange kaleidoscope of a multiple 
society and no short-term or long-term politico-economic development is 
likely to change it. 

Calcutta, GEORGE A. FLORIS 


ARABI, EGYPTIAN NATIONALIST - 


N August, 1882, General Sir Garnet Wolseley landed his Expedition 
Force at Ismailia with the object of crushing the uprising of Ahmed 
Arabi the Egyptian. In the perspective of present-day Egypt it is 
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interesting to look.afresh at that particular stirring of nineteenth century 
Egyptian Nationalism. Egypt was still under the suzereignty of the Ottoman 
Sultan, though ruled by the Khedive Tewfik (uncle of Farouk), who had 
been placed on the Egyptian throne, technically by Turkey, actually by 
England and France, in the place of his father Ismail whose abdication 
in 1879 had been insisted upon by the latter powers owing to his ruinous 
financial ventures which were endangering the large sums of European 
money loaned to Egypt. 

For decades past Egypt had been the subject of plan and counter-plan, 
devices, expediency and advice from every country in the Concert of 
Europe including the querulous participation of Turkey. In the midst of this 
cacophony there arose to power a soldier called Ahmed Arabi. He sprang 
from much the same stock as was to produce Gamal Abdel Nasser some 
80 years later. Arabi had a devout faith in God and a strong emotional 
sense of being an Egyptian proper, by blood and breeding, as opposed 
to Egypt’s rulers and administrators who were largely Turkish by race 
and outlook, or her many advisers and business magnates from Europe, 
the Levant and America.* In 1879 Arabi and the emergent Egyptian 
National Party (which had started as a secret society of Army officers) 
issued a manifesto: “. . . The country must be administered by persona- 
lities of her own choice, without wholly excluding foreign help. She does 
not always want ministers representing this or the other European influence 
... Egypt does not wish to become nothing but a geographical 
expression... ” 

England and France watched Arabi carefully, till by the summer of 
1882 the British Government finally came to the conclusion that Arabi 
was indeed a rebel. As the Sultan of Turkey seemed unable or unwilling 
to put an end to -Arabi’s plans the Governments of England and France 
decided to aot. Both sent naval squadrons to Alexandria. Consequently 
Arabi’s troops began repairing the forts and bringing up cannon as if for 
action. Admiral Sir Beauchamp Seymour, in command of the British 
squadron, sent Arabi an ultimatum stating that unless there was a 
temporary surrender of the forts for the purpose of disarmament the 
British ships would open fire in 24 hours. The Egyptians refused 
to comply. In the meantime great diplomatic activity reverberated between 
London and Paris. Finally the French Government felt unable to instruct 
their admiral to associate himself with the English admiral in stopping 
by force the erection of batteries or the placing of guns at Alexandria as 
they “considered that this would be an aot of offensive hostility against 
Egypt in which they could not take part.” Opinion in England was sharply 
divided over the whole succession of events. Personal feeling cut through 
politics, friendship and family. John Bright, Chancellor of the Duchy of 
Lancaster, resigned office from Mr. Gladstone’s cabinet in protest at the 
policy towards Egypt. Mr. Wilfred Blunt, an ardent supporter of Arabi, 
noted in his diary: “Harry Brand still calls me a traitor and declares that 
Arabi has made a gigantic fortune and that he must and will be suppressed 
out of Egypt . . , he refuses to come to my lawn-tennis party till he sees 
how things go...” 


* General Stone, then of the Egyptian army, was an American. 
t According to the Egyptian historian M. Sabry, there is but one copy extant of 
this document. It is in French, at the Biblothéque Nationale. 
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On July 14 the British squadron went into action. Sir Beauchamp 
Seymour informed the Admiralty: “I regret that the city of Alexandria 
has suffered greatly by fire and pillage .. . The Egyptians fought with 
determined bravery replying to the hot fire poured ‘into their forts from 
our heavy guns until they must have been quite decimated.” Before, during 
and after the bombardmert, massacre, looting and incendiarism took place 
on a large scale and it was days before some sort of order was re- 
established. Arabi and his troops eventually withdrew to Tel el Kebir 
where they had decided to-resist any British invading force. That force 
. was landed in August under the command of General. Wolseley. Long 
dispatches were published in the British Press about the events. The Times 
of September 8 commented: “The character of the people with whom we 
have to deal will not be understood unless it is looked at from more than 


one point of view. It is trae that-even in superior numbers the soldiers of 


Arabi: have failed to hold their own against English troops but it would - 


be unfair and untrue to accuse them of want of courage ... the Arab 
who the night before last was daring enough to attempt to spike a gun 
in our batteries at Ramleh showed uncommon audacity and the cool 


E courage with which.the murderer of Messrs. Dobson and Richardson met > 


his fate shows that the elements of heroism are not wanting in the character 
of the Egyptians .. .” 

Arabi- spent weeks trying to discipline and drill his men but by about 
the third week in August his hope was ebbing. An old Swiss, Jean Ninet, 
who was with Arabi through these days, tells how he used to hear him 
murmuring to himself, “They are children—they are children who have 
not yet learnt to walk.” This motley mob of peasants spent much of the 


hot summer nights in listening to the recitation of the Koran, in dedicating ' 


their cannon to the local holy worthies and in prayer: Between this, being 
Egyptian fellaheen, they were sure to have beem squatting round in a circle 
telling jokes and stories, with roars of laughter. The first half of the night 
of September 12 passed as many others had; but by dawn of the 13th the 
scene had drastically changed. Under cover of night General Wolseley’s 
troops charged the unsuspecting Egyptians who were scattered and killed 
by the thousands. Arabi, after a vain attempt to rally his men, fled to 
Cairo and surrendered to the British military authorities on their arrival 
` there. When the news of the victory of Tel el Kebir was telegraphed to 
Europe, France congratulated England: “because her victory over the 
Arabs in Egypt would bear good fruit for France in Tunis and Algiers.” 
In reply, Her Majesty’s government trusted that the event would “be 
followed by an early solution of the Egyptian difficulty.” 

Soon after the British forces had occupied Cairo a full-scale military 
review was held in Abdin Square. “Tewfik in state witnesses a review of 
eighteen thousand British troops who have placed him on the throne,” 
_ reported The Times, “white Arabi from his prison window in the same 
square is watching the deile of the army which scattered to the winds 
in 20 minutes his ambitious labour of a year .. . To those who could 
appreciate the -symbolic significance of that varied host it must have 
conveyed a vivid idea of the extent and stability of the British Empire,” 
continued Thé Times of October-2. “If the native mind did not fully 
grasp the meaning of the pageant it must at least have been impressed 
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up to the limit of its capacity with the forces actually before it.” Another 
-Englishman who viewed the scene commented: “God knows what the 
Egyptians felt”—briefer, and perhaps more accurate reporting. By early 
December it had been agreed between the British and Khedivial govern- 
ments that Arabi should stand his trial with the aid of an English counsel 
for defence, that he would be condemned to death as a rebel, but that this 
should be immediately commuted to exile for life in whatever part of the 
British Empire H.B.M.’s government should choose. Ceylon was chosen 
for his exile, a decision which he accepted without complaint. : 
Arabi was not always cheerful, however. The altered note of the Egyptian 
press worried him much, for papers which had heretofore supported him, 
had no further good to say of him after his fall. He also saw parts of the 
English and European Press either in translation or illustration. The paper 
Truth was a favourite of his, the name especially appealing to him. Mr. 
Labouchere was then editor and Arabi wrote to thank him for his unbiased 
views on the Egyptian question. But a cartoon in Punch angered him. 
Entitled “Arabi the Blest” it showed him smoking a cigar while brandy 
and soda stood on a table beside him. As he neither smoked nor drank 
alcohol he did not appreciate this picture. On Christmas Day The Times’ 
correspondent in Cairo cabled his paper: “The prisoners will leave this 
evening for Suez, and with them we may hope the fable of an Egyptian 
National Party.” Not having been a “fable” the “hope” could hardly have 
been fulfilled. 3 
Nineteen years later Arabi was allowed to return to Egypt, an, old 
and broken man. He took a little house some 15 miles south'of Cairo 
and there, on the edge of the desert, he lived very quietly seeing almost 
no-one but his children and grandchildren to whom he was devoted, though 
_ now the pleasure of their companionship was shot through with anxiety 
for their future. Their cares and misadventures shook him in a way the 
_ threats of Europe had never done. By September 1911 it became obvious 
‘that Arabi was very ill. His mind roamed over the past during his last 
days and he would frequently repeat to himself: “It is God who knows 
that I did not betray my country—I served her—and future generations , 
will recognise this though the present one denies it.” The young Nationalists _ 
of that decade could not understand the particular ways in which his mind 
and heart had stirred him. More rabid than he was, they did not com- 
prehend what he had been trying to achieve, mostly because he had not 
been allowed to achieve it. Yet it was they, and the Nationalists after them, 
who were the logical outcome of his efforts. But they were also the 
logical outcome of the treatment accorded to his efforts by the West. On 
September 21 Arabi died from cancer of the liver. No-one but a handful 
of old friends and relations gathered by his graveside. At the time of Arabi’s 
death The Times commented on him: “ ... a name which occasioned 
acute controversy and events which have had, and may yet have, results 
of far greater consequence than could then have been anticipated. Probably 
few characters in themselves so insignificant have ever so largely influenced 
the history of our time.” Had the convictions of this “insignificant 
character” been allowed to develop and with help, mature, the history 
of the Middle East might have taken a different course. ° 
Mary ROWLATT 


ADLAI STEVENSON 


LL is not well with America today. The wealthiest nation in the 

world faces a challenge in leadership which few of its statesmen have 

sought to define or debate; fewer still have indicated how to deal with 
it. Copybook moralism passing for morality has again and again defied a 
self-critical and searching comparison of policies propagated at election 
times and policies executed. Historians may well point at Adlai Stevenson 
as the one politician of stature who has sought to keep alive the ideals of 
American liberalism and leadership at a time when the nation drifted into 
aimless complacency. His Presidential campaigns of 1952 and 1956 
encountered a wall of apathy, yet his growing stature throughout America 
and the Free World indicates that his vision, his note of ethical concern 
and his appeal to reason have not been in vain. He was reared in the 
Democratic tradition. His grandfather on his father’s side, coming from 
Irish-Scottish Presbyterian stock, had been Democratic Vice-President in 
1892, though his mother’s father, a Pennsylvanian Quaker, had been a 
noted Republican editor. “I grew up,” he has said, “to find myself in 
mother’s beloved Unitarian church and father’s beloved Democratic Party.” 
He has given generously to both parties, even to the point of loyally defend- 
ing the Eisenhower Administration’s foreign policy during a recent inter- 
view with Khrushchev in the Kremlin. 

In 1933 he left his Chicago law practice to join the staff of the Repub- 
lican leader in the farmers’ long struggle, and received intensive training in 
agricultural economics. He was seconded in 1934 as adviser to the Federal 
Alcohol Control Administration and, in 1941, joined the staff of Colonel 
Frank Knox, Republican Secretary of the Navy. From 1944 until the 
NATO Conference last year he has acted at intervals as special assistant to 
successive Secretaries of State. 

Of his two election campaigns, the first in 1952 will always be remem- 
bered for its revelation of the man’s distinctive style and elegance of 
thought and diction. His second campaign, although impressive, has been 
criticized for reasons well described by his latest editors.* “The need for 
attack, the heavy drain of the primaries, the greater familiarity with the 
Stevenson personality, the more specific and technical treatment of issues 
—help to explain the differences in tone and impact between the two 
campaigns.” Note the pointed irony and eloquence with which he ex- 
pressed his views at the time of his acceptance of the 1952 nomination. 
“For years,” he declared, “I have listened to the nauseous nonsense, the 
pie-in-the-sky appzals to cupidity and greed, the cynical trifling with pas- 
sion and prejudice and fear, the slander, fraudulent promises and the 
all-things-to-all-men demogoguery that are too much a part of our political . 
campaigns.” These words came back to me when J met this great American 
during his recent London visit. The former Governor of Illinois, occasional 
servant of the U.S. Government, lawyer and reluctant candidate, this “egg- 
head” who polled the highest number of ‘votes in American political history 
with the exception of Roosevelt and Eisenhower, this man who is still 
titular head of the Democratic Party, had been spending a week here 
en route for Russia. It is a measure of his popularity here that High 
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Commissioners like Mrs. Pandit Nehru, top civil servants and politicians 
such as Clement Davies, former leader of the Liberal Party, and distin- 
guished American writers of the calibre of John Steinbeck and John 
Gunther called on him. “Six weeks before our visit,” his law-firm partner 
and assistant, William Blair, told me, “the Governor had appointments 
booked for every breakfast, lunch and dinner of the week.” 

Yet it is typical of the man that he had never forgotten a last-minute 
cancellation of an interview he had agreed to give me recently in Chicago. 
An unexpected telephone call from his London hotel during his visit 
invited me to a small cocktail party for friends—mostly top Americans 
in London. The question to which I sought an answer was:, Can he still 
be regarded as a possible candidate for the White House? Conventionally, 
American. Presidential candidates do not contest an election three times 
running, but Roosevelt broke the rule. If Mr. Stevenson were drafted—and 
he is unquestionably the most popular choice—there is little doubt that he 
would beat Eisenhower next time. x i 

Drafting in U.S. politics amounts to a form of pressure that even the 
most resolute -find difficult to withstand. Look back at the situation in 
1952. Very early that year rumour began to abound that Steyenson was a 
Democratic presidential possibility, At the time he stood again as candi- 
date for the Governorship of Illinois: he did not want the Presidential 
nomination, or the office. “I had little time to go around the country 
campaigning for an unwanted nomination, for an unwanted office—an 
office, moreover, of such appalling difficulty and responsibility in the year 
of grace 1952 that I felt no sense of adequacy.” Later, he recalled in an 


introduction to some of his reprinted speeches of that first campaign, “the ` 


pressure changed. It was no longer, ‘will you be a candidate for the 
nomination?’ but ‘will you accept the nomination?’ ” 

For six months speculation and pressure continued before “Stevenson 
capitulated. Feeling that his political acquaintance was limited, he had no 
manager, no staff, little money, little press support, and a national hero as 
opponent. Having decided to fight, his motto became: “Let’s talk sense to 
the American people. Let’s tell them the truth. Better we lose the election 
than mislead the people.” When he accepted the nomination he pointéd out 
that he viewed the campaign not as a crusade to exterminate the opposi- 
tion but “as a great opportunity to educate and elevate a people whose 
destiny is leadership . . . of a world in ferment.” The tone of his cam- 
paign, the range and content of his speeches remained firm to these early 
aims. In one month, September, 1952, he delivered 16 major speeches, each 
different, impeccable, a model of erudition, expertise and- enlightenment, 
But many of his speeches revealed more of the man than an intellectual 
approach; the approach of a high-minded, selfless, honest politician—the 
qualities, in short, which caused Mr. Deryck Abel at the time to describe 
him as an orator more satisfying than any British Prime Minister since 
Asquith and any U.S. President since Woodrow Wilson. 

As the campaign progressed, more and more of the Stevenson humour, 
satire, irony—and toughness—emerged. “You know how it is in an elec- 
tion,” he told one audience. “They pick a president, and then for four years 
they pick on him.” “To keep this campaign on the highest possible level 
worthy of its significance,” he told another meeting, “I have been tempted 
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to make a proposal to our Republican friends: that if they would stop 
telling lies about us, we would stop telling the truth about them.” “. . . let . 
me further say,” he declared on another occasion, “that if I should be 
elected President in November, I will be President, and I will not be 
honorary head of a regency.” “If telling you the truth about this. world as I 
see it should cause you to cast me down and revile me,” he told one 
audience, “and with me the Democratic Party, I should still tell you the 
truth. For no office within your grasp—including the Presidency itself—is 
worth the price of deception.” And on the charge of being an “egghead,” ` 
Mr. Stevenson had this to say: “I hear it said now and then that I am 
talking over the heads of the people. Well, if it is a mistake to appeal to 
intelligence and reason instead of emotion and prejudice, then I plead 
guilty of the charge. Besides that, I would rather be charged with talk- 
ing over your heads than behind your backs.” 

Despite the innuendo and the accusations directed by the Republicans 
at Mr. Stevenson in both presidential campaigns, it is a tribute to him 
and an acknowledgment of his qualities and popularity alike in America 
and Europe that President Eisenhower should have asked the Governor 
to join him at the NATO conference in Paris at the end of last year. 
This offer was refused, but he agreed to act as temporary consultant to 
` Mr. Dulles at the State Department during the preparatory work. Today, 
more than ever, he is one of the most popular and highly respected men 
in the States. Fervent criticism directed increasingly at the Eisenhower 
Administration, and an absence of other probable Democratic runners 
of equal standing, may help to see him installed in the White House yet. 

WILFRED ALTMAN 


THE LATEST PHASE IN CYPRUS 


.N October 1, Mr. Burhan Isin, for several years Turkey’s Consul 

General in Cyprus, changed his title and became his country’s 

Special Representative in the island. Thus was the new British 
Plan brought into operation. Two days later and for the first time, an. 
Englishwoman was deliberately murdered while shopping in Famagusta— 
a dramatic indication of EOKA’s intention to pursue its opposition to 
the Plan ruthlessly. British women had been killed before, but never as 
the principal victims. The result could have been foretold. For an hour 
British troops were out of control and three Cypriots, including a girl of 12, 
“died as a result. An official enquiry into the conduct of the troops was 
instituted immediately. At the time of writing its findings are not known 
(nor, in fact, whether they are to be made public), but it is clear that Anglo- 
Greek relations have worsened beyond the point of no return—at least, 
for a long time. 

For the events at the beginning of October concerned metropolitan 
Greece as much gs the island. During-August Mr. Karamanlis, the Greek 
Prime Minister, in rejecting the British plan, had spoken approvingly of 
“the Cypriot fighting organization,” while a few weeks later the King of 
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Greece had stated publicly that his government would do all in its power 
to thwart the unilateral application of the British Plan. As September drew 
to its close the Archbishop suddenly announced the terms on which he 
would be willing to open discussions with the British (just in time for the 
Labour Party conference and the debates in the UN). This was followed 
immediately by a further attempt at NATO conciliation on terms which, 
like the Archbishop’s, consisted largely of proposals entailing the postpone- 
ment and eventually the drastic re-shaping of the Plan. Finally, on the day 
of the Famagusta murders, the Greek delegate at UNO denounced the 
British plan as leading to the “carving up” of the island, while in Athens 
the Archbishop urged Cypriots to “react vigorously” and the Greek govern- 
ment, struggling with a turbulent public opinion, weighed the possible con- 
sequences of withdrawing froni NATO. The struggle for Cyprus had prob- 
ably begun its last and decisive stage. But it was not the same struggle 
as that which EOKA had entered on three and a half years ago. In the 
months which had elapsed since the announcement of the British Plan in 
June, 1958, the Greeks had made a number of rapid calculations which had 
compelled them to change course several times. Their first instinct had been 
to reject the Plan outright and to declare that they were ready for further 
discussions, but without themselves putting forward any counter-proposals. 
As the time for implementation drew nearer, however, it became clear 
that only by drastic measures could the Government be deflected from 
its intention. 

It was at this point that a dilemma which had been latent in the Greek 
position since early 1958 demanded an urgent and painful choice. Which 
object of Greek policy should take precedence—ousting the British or 
preventing Partition? By late September the Greeks had decided for the 
latter, and their subsequent declarations emphasized that the reinstatement 
of Turkish sovereignty in any form on Cypriot territory was a disaster 
which must be avoided at all costs—even at the cost (vide the Archbishop’s 
proposals) of offering to forgo Enosis, except with the concurrence of the 
UN and to remain within the British Commonwealth. 

The Greek attempt to delay the application of the Plan failed as, three 
months earlier, the Turkish attempt by deliberate rioting to delay its 
announcement had failed. But the reasons for the attempt and for its failure 
have a lesson for the future. Greek reasoning was based on the assumption 
that their only effective protagonist was the British administration and that 
the Turks did not constitute an authentic part of the problem. They argued 
with some truth that the Turks would not have demanded Partition if the 
suggestion had not first been made by Mr. Lennox Boyd in December 
1956, that they would not have resorted to violence if they had not been 
incited to it by Ankara, and that Greek and Turk had lived harmoniously 
side by side for a generation. Carried forward by the impetus of their 
own argument, they were unable to see that there were elements in the 
Turkish case which, even allowing for outside intereference, would neverthe- 
less have made conflict between the two communities inevitable. 

During the British occupation the Turks have constituted the poorer 
section of the community, under-represented in both government and com- 
merce, and somewhat despised as intellectually slow by” both British and 
Greek. It should be said, however, that there was no deliberate discrimina- 
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tion against Turks on the part of the Government, but generally speaking 
their educational achievement was inferior to that of the Greeks, principally 
due to the fact that over two-thirds of their schools were single-teacher 
establishments. Such a status, just tolerable under the rule of a third power, 
became unbearable when it appeared as though it might be continued 
_ under a government entirely or in major part Greek. These fears became 
more urgent as the movement for Cypriot freedom became more emphati- 
cally an Hellenic movement under the spiritual leadership of the ‘Primate 
of the Greek Orthodox Church of the island and the military leadership 
of an ex-officer of the Greek Army. As the conviction grew that Britain 
would not be able to hold out against the pressure of world opinion which 
Greece could so effectively focus, the Turks decided to take the law into 
their own hands. At this point, Fate provided them with both a leader 
and a sponsor. 

While Dr. Kuchuk continued to act as orator for the Turkish cause, its 
effective advancement came to depend on the abilities of Raouf Denktash 
who until December 1957 had been a Crown Counsel, and who even 
after resigning that post still received a retaining fee from the government. 
At the same time the new elections in Greece had showed an increased 
- Communist vote, and several months later the revolution in Iraq streng- 

thened Turkey’s prestige not only as being geographically the hinge of both 
the NATO and Baghdad Pacts, but as being the most reliable member of 
both in this most vital area of Mediterranean defence strategy. The com- 
bination of forensic skill and diplomatic advantage which the Turks were 
able to muster were more than a match for Greek pressure and whatever 
hesitations the British Government may have had. Not only was the Plan 
brought into operation on the appointed day but a Commission was set up 
to prepare for separate Greek and Turkish Councils in the main towns of 
Cyprus, 

For the Greeks, however, all was not lost. The British, by their deter- 
mination to keep to their time-table, had resolved the problem of priorities 
which had led to so much hesitation in Athens. The Greeks found them- 
selves no longer having to decide between two enemies; they could now 
concentrate their forces on the single object of defeating the “Anglo- 

_ Turkish conspiracy.” (Terrorism they knew would invite reprisals, but 
they calculated perhaps that the more savage the reprisals, the stronger the 
argument for urging the UN to intervene by sending a UN police force 
to the island, thus at one stroke exercising effective restraint on both British 
authority and Turkish pressure.) In all this, the Turk, politically speaking, 
held the strongest hand. It might be that at some time in the future he 
would have to encounter greater British resistance to his demand for further 
instalments of Partition. For the present the British, however unwittingly, 
were fighting for his cause as much as for their own since he had elected 
-to join them in making the “adventure of partnership” work. 

For the British the outlook is grim in the extreme. The military forces of 
the island, despite their large numbers, are ón the defensive, an army of 
occupation faced with the task of trying to eliminate a guerilla force which 
can count on the support either active or passive of four-fifths of the popula- 
tion of the island, including many of the young boys and girls who are 
imbued with an idealism which makes them easily malleable in the hands 
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- of those older and more ruthless than themselves. Looking back over recent 
developments in the Cyprus dispute it is impossible not to detect ominous 
signs that Palestine in 1948 is about to be re-enacted a decade later. 
Britain, faced with the task of- maintaining its authority against a hostile | 
population itself torn by bitter, internecine warfare, may well find the 
spiritual and material cost of repression greater than it can bear and, 
seeing no solution by diplomacy, may cut its losses and abruptly withdraw. 
Such a step would deal a resounding blow to her prestige and would bring 
no comfort to any of the contestants—least of all the people of Cyprus. 
To avoid it some reassessment of the best way of carrying out Britain’s 
international responsibilities may be necessary. But no scheme will succeed 
without confidence on all sides, and to achieve this it might be well worth. 
while to invoke some of the less public procedures of the United Nations.- 
Neither pride nor anger should stand in the way of any method of 
negotiation which might yield a reasonable solution. 
Eric BAKER 


THE CROWNING MERCY 
(Whitehall September 2, 1658: Evening) 


Let be, let be! I may not here remain. 
Give me no food or drink: I would be gone! 
My strength is ended and my deeds dissolve - 
As leaves in winter’s might. I have achieved 
Nothing: I know it as I linger here 
- In that that men call life. J am bereft 

~ Of all ambition save that I may serve 
My God, my country. What is else to be 
A worthiness, a passionate desire 
Wherewith a man may wrestle steadfastly? 
I have a haunting that my life has been . 
An emptiness, a failure: I shall be 
So little accounted in the courts of Heaven 
That all my anxious strivings are as nought. 
This would be anguish but for my faith’s strength, 
Motive is all, and I have tried to be 
God’s servant here: that at the least is sure. 
We are at best but midgets in His sight. 
Let me take courage: let my breath be calm; 
I am beyond such flutterings, such fears, 
‘My prayer goes up that I may soon be His, 
His only and in His eternal peace! 

How strange it is after this troublous life, 

These years of torment, conquest, and of power, 
To think that in the fields of Huntingdon, 
The wealth and tillage of the countryside, 
Its quietude and outward peacefulness, ` 

, Lay ali the ardours of my infancy, - 
Nay, more, my manhood: I was born to serve 
Those tranquil fields, not trample down a King. 
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But always everywhere God’s purpose holds: 
I was His servant and He called to me, 
A Samuel out of time, and I obeyed. 
How good life was before the cares came in 
When I was newly wed! So now it seems, 
And yet, and yet I know I was not well 
In body or in mind. Confusion reigned, 
A grim communion with my mortal soul. r 
The end was peace; there found I Christ each day. 
We shall be full of pity, that I learned— ' 
And I have striven all life since to be. 
But in those days was a simplicity 
For all the fiery tumult of my mind. i 
I loved, and love, my wife: Elizabeth 
Is dearer to me than aught else on earth. 
My children too: alas, kow still I grieve— 
Poor Robert and poor Bettie! The vast pain 
To all my strength of manhood when he passed, 
And she, my darlıng, could she not have stayed 
These few more weeks tefore we greet our God 
Standıng together at the judgment seat? 
I need her here—I need her. there still more. . - 
What Hope, what hope as Richard is my heir? 
All life ‘is unfulfilment, strife, and pain. 
Ill-favoured I-in body and in soul, 
A mis-shaped creature, an ungainly lout, 
With ruffness, warts and pimples, as I bade 
Our Mr. Lilly show. What matters aught, 
The outward semblance? It is the mind alone, 
The all-sufficient and enduring force, 
The force, I mean, of godliness, not power: 
I never thought to win by dominance. 
I sought consent: always I strove for peace. > 
What is the value of enforcsment’s claim? 
As I declared it, what you have by force 
I look upon as nothing. Was my goal 
Division or a lasting unity? 
Was I believed or trusted?—-What to me 
Can matter such in this dread, closing hour? 
Was I successful? That alone stands out 
The question I must answer here and now 
When I am summoned to the last account 
Before the God of doom. Will He not say, 
“Unprofitable servant, get thee hence, 
Heaven holds no place for thee.”? What says the storm? 
Are not the winds themselves at odds with me? 
How. bitter is the night! And I was named 
Protector of the realm, the country’s peace. 
Such irony, and yet how could I be 
Indifferent to the wrongs. the ills, the strife 
That crowded on the land? How could I deal 
With Charles, the ever-twisting, tortuous 
As is the nature of the sea itself? 
Men say I slew him as a murderer slays 
is private enemy: I despise such thought, 
I wrote to Cousin Whalley alb the truth, 
Years ago now, with Charles at Hampton Court 
Before he slipped over to Carisbrooke, 
Murder ıs always “a most horrid act”— 


“And murder of a King—no, no, not mine! 


I hoped that Charles would- seize the chance to quit 
This realm of trouble, make his way to France: 

How like him to be so inept, to flee 

Not into France but to his enemies! 

And, after that, long afterwards, his doom. 

I signed, his warrant, yes, that had to be; 

It was a duty inescapable. - 

We could not brook divinity of kings; 


THE CROWNING MERCY 


In that all evil lay. Charles had to yield 
His kingship to the sovereignty of truth. 
That could not be betrayed, and so an end. 

J was the instrument of God, no less— 
And certainly no other. I contrived 
With all the best that was my resolute thought, 
And He who made me knows that that is true. 
I was decreed for honour, not for wealth, 

And is my honour tarnished? I abide 

In Meshech, yet the Lord forsakes me not: 
He brings me, 1f He will, as I still trust, 

Into His tabernacle, to His peace; 

And so my body, my worn body, rests, 

As in a cradle, in His glorious hope. 

What is the fervour of a man’s soul worth, 
The strainings and the stresses of his being? 
The times were all askew, a broth of ill. 

Fate played the hand, and I but followed God. 
Am I amongst the stubborn and the proud 
Who cannot ever set their selves aside, 

’ A stiff-necked certainty of being right 

Their guide, their destiny? I would not be 
A weakling and a waverer, tossed about 

By every gust of prejudice and fear, 

A pliancy of lack of principle: 

But Heaven defend me from self-righteousness! 
It has been mine to deal on life’s rough way 
With many a contumacious, obdurate, 

: Embittered spirit, and to wring the truth 
From tight-lipped pedants, Levellers, and Scots: 
God was my guide, His will my only goal. 

I might have sailed to freedom, to a world 
Of newnesses, but Scotland brought me hope 
That held me here, and for a little while 


The Grand Remonstrance clinched it: that was passed. 


Had it not been, I said I would have left 
This land of turmoil, strife, and bitterness, 
Left it for ever—was I wise cr no? 
Who has the answer -to the riddle of lfe 
But God alone? He bade me stay and toil. 

I have loved horses, music too, this world 
For all the pains. and pangs I have endured 
And, after my dear wife, my mother who 
Left her great heart with me, and all my brood 
Of splendid children—God is good indeed, 
Has been to me through all my troublous years, 
I was no one for eloquence: I felt 
Always the times spelt deeds; our business was 
To act. We had to speak, but to speak Things. 
In Parliament I ever thought there was 
Too much of theory, vacillation’s art. 
Parliament! I had to close it twice, 
Not of my wish but of necessity, 
I have, I say again, no love of force— 
Yet Drogheda haunts me still: was I caught up 
In heat of action there past pity’s strength? 
Anxious, I ask myself—and yet I know 
I was the vessel chosen of the Lord: 
I could no other, Why, I could have been, 
Had I so chosen, King: I sought no power > 
But service only, service of my God, 
I was not jomed to party: Liberty 
Was the one earthly master I obeyed. 
And so to conflict bitter and prolonged. 

I forged the power, a troop, an army then; 
So only could I thwart the royalty 
That claimed itself divine. No easy days: 
I, elderly and grizzled, I became, 
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Even as I know I always was at heart, 
A fighter, a commander, shaping men 
To what in deep sincerity of heart 
I saw to be the purposes of God. 
Edgehill taught much; I was a learner there: 
At Marston Moor I profited thereby. 
I did not want men merely of good will, z 
However zealous in their speech and thought. 
I wanted men of character and brains, 
Not merely gentlemen and nothing else— 
It is well known I honour gentlemen 
Who are in truth so—but I needed more, 
Plain, russet-coated captains, as I said 
Who knew what they were fighting for and loved 
Their knowledge. And as such they came to me: 
I trained them all, a lovely company 
Who rightly reckoned to be used as men. 
Thus was the weapon sharpened, grew as strong 
As was my country’s need: the purpose held, 
Outlasting all our enemies—And now?, 
What of the future? Is not kingship dead, 
The old autocracy now swept away? 
Perchance it may revive in this torn realm 
But with a difference, and because of me. 
There lies, may be, the meaning of my days, 
Their purpose and their bitterness: I knew 
Little of ease. Perhaps, then, Cromwell stands, 
Oliver Cromwell, not a name of dread 
Or of reproach, but praise: 1 cannot tell, 
They wished to ‘knight me: I am glad I paid 
Refuser’s fine; I loved simplicity. 
But all so long, so very long ago. 
What can it matter now? My end is here, 
And that which I have done is past, is dead. 
My God, it is a fearful thing to fall 
Into Thy living hands! Protect my soul! 
Protector I but never of myself, 
Always of Thy seen purposes to men. 
Night’s storm is with me: let me be content; 
The fury of the elements is mine 
As once it was, I have no heart of fear: 
I wrought for God and England, all my power 
J gave to both—One knows, the other waits. 
The future is eternal past all thought: 
The present anguish is enough for me. 
Remorseless, unrepentant, unfulfilled, 
I gasp my dregs of life away to God. 
May He receive me when the daylight comes! 
Tomorrow, surely is the 3rd, my day, 
Dunbar and Worcester, crowning mercy gained, 
My lucky day—I hasten to be gone. 
: GORELL 
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BISMARCK AND THE SPANISH THRONE 


When the Franco-German War of 1870 had broken out about the Spanish 
throne candidature of the Hohenzollerns, Bismarck declared solemnly and 
officially before the Bundesrat (the representation of the allied German 
Governments) that the Foreign Office and the Prussian Government—that is 
he himself—had been ignorant of the candidature up to July 3. This declara- 
tion gained general credence, particularly in England, so that France was 

' regarded as the formal aggressor and Germany as the innocent object of 
attack. When Bismarck more than 20 years later dictated his memoirs, he 
adhered to this version with astonishing stubbornness, although its untruthful- 
ness had been apparent ever since the revelation of the Princes Charles of -~ 
Rumania, the brother of the candidate of 1870. Only now, when the secret 
files of the Wilhelmstrasse which had fallen into allied bands in the last war 
have been examined, is it possible to gauge accurately the part Bismarck played 
in the whole affair. The introduction to the English version of the documents 
‘contributed by the French historian G. Bonnin tells the exciting story of the 
strenuous efforts of the German Foreign Office to keep the files from the 
eyes of historians and thus from the German and foreign public. It is not 
difficult to discover the reason for this: the files completely refute Bismarck’s 
official explanations. It is clear from the published documents that Bismarck 
was not only aware of every step, but that he had pressed through the 
candidature with his usual cunning skill and ruthless energy against every 
opposition. The most important opponent of the Spanish venture was the King 

~ himself. William I comes out more clearly than in previous publications and 
gains by the more accurate knowledge of his utterances. Thus his marginal 
comments on Bismarck’s report of March 9 advocating the candidature 
(Document 9) almost everywhere hit the nail on the head. However, Bismarck 
did not allow himself to be deterred by objections, from whatever quarter they 
came. He rejects curtly the justified counter-arguments of the German Minister 
in Madrid in an extremely sharp note of June 1 (Document 145). Bismarck’s 

_ instruments were Councillor Lothar Bucher of the Foreign Office and Major 
von Versen of the General Staff. It is a special merit of the publication 
that ıt has also brought to light Versen’s hitherto secret diary. 

Though the files show clearly that Bismarck was the prime mover in the 
candidature, they keep silent about his motives. Dr. Gooch writes in a care- 
fully reasoned foreword: “Of Bismarck’s desire for war there is of course 
not a trace in his letters and despatches.” However convincing this is, one 
German historian does not grasp it and even boldly deduces from the 
files from this silence—according to the motto quod non est in actis, non est 
in mundo—that “deep into the July crisis war was not Bismarck’s aim” (das 
Historisch-Politische Buch VI/7/1958, p. 227). Against this manipulation of 
history must be set Versen’s record of his answer to the scruples of Prince 
Anton of Hohenzollern, the father of the candidate: “What would France 
say about it? Would it not give rise to complications? I [Versen] said: 
‘Bismarck says that is just what he is looking for.” Thus Versen had the 
same-impression of Bismarck’s motives as Lothas Bucher who has charac- 
terized the throne candidature as “a trap for Napoleon III.” ERICH EYCK 
Bismarck and the Hohenzollern Candidature for the.Spanish Throne. The Documents 

on the German Diplomatic Archives. Edited with an Introduction by Georges 

Bonnin, with a foreword by Dr. G. P. Gooch, and translate@ by Dr. Isabelle 

Massey. Chatto & Windus, 42s, 


To say that the twelfth volume of The.Year Book of World Affairs 1958 


~ 
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(Stevens, £2 2s. Od.) is up to standard is to pay it the highest possible com- 
pliment, for it would be difficult to overpraise this series published under the 
auspices of the London Institute of Worid Affairs. The volume consists of a 
dozen massive monographs by specialists from different parts of the British 
Commonwealth; surveys of economic, geographical, institutional, legal, educa- 
tional, sociological and strategic aspects of world affairs; a welcome causerie 
on literature; and hundreds of reviews. It is as indispensable to serious students 
as The Annual Register. G.P.G. 


ITALIAN FREEDOM 


When in the last war the Allies moved into Central and Northern Italy they 
found themselves to their astonishment often welcomed by representatives of 
liberated communities who had already formed a responsible administration. 
Fascism took shape in the post-war disorganization of 1918-20 when 
industrial and other workers, mainly in North and Central Italy, threw their 
weight about with an indiscipline which scared employers and upper classes 
into the belief that a Communist revolution was at hand. To quell the workers 
they financed squads of toughs, soon to be expanded into the Fascist militia. 
The seemingly four-square Fascist regime was thus the rule of a small minority 
of big employers and landowners acting through the Fascist hierarchy, their 
henchmen. Hence when defeat in war deprived this minority of its armed. 
strength its rule soundlessly collapsed. Mussolini’s accession to power had 
not meant the extinction of the liberal traditions of the Risorgimento but only 
that they went underground in a resistance movement. This book tells the 
story of the movement through the activities of one who played a part in 
more of its various endeavours and successive phases than almost any other 
member of his generation, ever avoiding the limelight, yet ever in posts of 
responsibility and danger. Massimo Salvadori belongs to an old family of 
country gentry, a class which produced many early members of the Risorgi- 
mento. At the age of 15 he fled from Italy in 1924 with his father whose 
name was on a Fascist list of opponents to be “bumped off” (fatto fuori). 
In Switzerland the lad completed school and university studies and then went 
for counsel to Salvemini, the moral leader of all that was best in the youth 
of Italy for half a century until his death in 1957. Salvemini advised him to 
go to Italy and play his part there in the resistance to Fascism. In 1929, there- 
fore, from headquarters in Rome Salvadori embarked on a life of privation, 
strain and risk, none the less exhausting for being the lot of many others in 
the years ahead. All over Italy there existed anti-Fascist groups and individuals, 
many of them inconspicuous, a few like Benedetto Croce too internationally 
well known for overt Fascist attack. Salvadori’s task was to act as liaison, 
evolving a technique of clandestine activity. Arrests continually took place 
among his helpers, and in 1932 his name with 40 others was betrayed under 
torture. Physical ill-treatment was a prelude to solitary confinement without 
trial, without books, without knowledge of how long this confinement was to 
last. . 

Salvadori had been born in England and English influence procured his 
release from prison in 1933. Being no longer able to carry on the struggle 
in Italy he once more crossed into Switzerland and thence to France, England, 
Spain, Kenya, the United States and Canada, always tracked by Fascist agents. 
Accepted at last into the British army in 1943 for Special Operations in Italy 
he appeared in Sicily in August and took part in the Janding at Salerno. With 
the Allied Control Commission he worked his way northwards, saving the 
Allies from bagus resistance contacts in his capacity as liaison officer. His 
personal adventures throw valuable light on the state of feeling in the country 
at the fall of Fascism. He is a thinker as well as a man of action, and his, 
appreciations of the countries he has lived in are worthy of note. Of England 
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he writes: “I am convinced that it will take a long time before America can 
replace Great Britain in defending and promoting what liberty mankind 
can achieve.” Dr. ISABELLE MASSEY 
The Labour and the Wounds. By Massimo Salvadori, Pall Mall Press, 18s. 


EUROPE CONSIDERED 


This comprehensive and lucid examination of the general subject of European 
unity has for its groundwork the deliberations of discussion and study groups 
which met in Rome and Strasbourg in 1953 and 1955 and to which such 
eminent thinkers and statesmen as Professor Toynbee, M. Robert Schuman 
and the late Signor de Gasperi contributed. It is very much to Professor Beloff’s 
credit that the work can be read as a unity, so to speak; there is none of the 
scrappiness and unevenness which a symposium sometimes possesses. 

On the question of definition, it is justly observed that the Europe to be 
considered is not “the geographers’ convéntional continent” (Toynbee). Yet 
there are difficulties here: Professor Beloff points to Israel as an undoubtedly 
European nation because notwithstanding the vast influx of Jews from the 
Arab countries its institutions and outlook are derived from Europe. The 
position of Russia is discussed at some length. Toynbee rejected the idea that 
Russia ıs part of Europe and it was also pointed out that the Mongol conquest 
put an end to the contacts with the rest of Europe. Another argument is that 
“by adopting Marxism as the country’s official creed and by amalgamating 
it with the native tradition of despotic rule” the Russians rejected identification 
with Europe. There is also the difficulty of size which would give Russia a 
disproportionate power in a European order. This interesting chapter provokes 
thought but does not lay down definitive classifications. 

There follows a long chapter on the historical foundations. Is the seed of a 
cultural unity to be found in the voluntary spiritual allegiance given to the 
Roman See? This overlooks the Byzantine Empire “equally the heir of Rome,” 
and, as Professor Barraclough has insisted, that “much of the apparent unity 
of thought is due primarily to the fact that Catholicism extirpated its opponents 
and burnt the literature in which they expressed their ideas . . . it is clear 
enough today that anti-Catholic thought was extraordinarily vigorous and its 
diffusion extraordinarily widespread.” The significance of such events as the 
French Revolution is fruitfully considered. European unity today and 
the post-war background is presented fully and clearly and the position of the 
institutions of union explained. The vision of Sir'Winston Churchill is appraised, 
as are some practical difficulties of the Labour Government. The discussion is 
agreeably wide. And indeed this may seem to hold for all the book. Examining 
the cultural heritage, Professor Beloff writes: ; 

Despite its close cultural links with the United States in other respects, 
Great Britain would seem to be at the farthest pole from it where the 
place of the classics 1s concerned. The private system of education in 
England—the “public” and preparatory schools—is the last stronghold 
of Greek learning ın Europe and provides an underpinning for the still 
important position of the classical faculties, particularly in the older 
universities. Latin, which is still a necessary qualification for certain 


professional studies and for entry into Oxford University, is even more 
strongly entrenched. 


This may not be accepted wholly, but it provides a good example of the 
breadth of this important study. FLORENCE O’DONOGHUE 
Europe and the Europeans: An International Discussion. By Max Belo, Chatto and 


Windus, 25s. 
_ AFRICA AWAKES ` ` 


The Federation of French West Africa is so situated as to dominate the huge 
western bulge of Africa, and so large that it covers one-fifth of the continent’s 
whole surface. It is eight times the size of France and roughly one-half the 


` 
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size of Europe. To English readers it is also practically unknown country, since 
of all the large numbers of books that have been written on Africa since the 
last war, very few indeed deal in English with the dependencies of France, 
This deficiency, as regards French West Africa, is now supplied in a manner 
that could hardly be more comprehensive. The book is clearly not intended for 
the casual or light-minded reader. It is in fact a massive survey and runs to 
600 pages of solidly packed material. After a short (in comparison with the 
rest, rather too short) sketch of early history, all the other aspects of this 
immense and complex territory are carefully examined and described in turn: 
the executive, representative institutions, the civil service, economic and financial 
policy, industry and rural economy, trade, the social services, the main emphasis 
being laid on developments in the various fields since the last war. ‘The volume 
concludes with a very welcome bibliography, mostly, as might be expected, of 
French sources. The authors see in the Federation, ever since the early days 
of French administration, a constant oscillation between liberalism and 
authoritarianism, according to which tendency is predominant im France at the 
tume. As things are at present, “the Liberals have won a telling victory in the 
political sphere, have achieved a moderate sticcess in the social one, and have 
been largely thwarted in the economic realm.” Political progress, nothing less 
than a real revolution without bloodshed, has however been so marked that 
there is good reason to hope that the Federation may achieve without 
disturbance self-government within the French Union, in very close association 
with France. Such, at any rate, is the conclusion of the scholarly authors, who 
are not given to easy enthusiasm and who do not moreover fail to point out 
that in other circumstances there might be other less pleasant possibilities. 
Nevertheless, if satisfactory constitutional arrangements should ultimately be 
evolved, much credit will be due to the moderation and good sense of the 
African leaders, and to a rather un-French adaptability to new situations-on 
the part of the rulers. This is a book that anyone interested in Africa may 
gratefully put on his shelf, confident that it will not be superseded, 

Mr. Howe wore his darker spectacles to go through French West Africa, and 
changed to his rosiest ones as he crossed happily into Ghana. He does not 
wholly appreciate the significance of developments in the French territory, 
and spends too much time castigating attitudes that are on the way out among 
people who matter. His admiration for the new dispensation in’ Ghana is 
unbounded, and he has nothing but contempt for actual or potential opponents. 
In this category are included the official opposition, traditionalists such as 
African chiefs and their loyal followers, “‘colonialists,” “blimps,” and any 
African politicians who are unwilling to make a complete break with the past, 
even if they belong to other territories. On the other hand, he has an eye for 
the comic and the picturesque, his style is most vivid and his sympathies are 
lively and sincere. As a result he has written a capital travel book, very 
readable and entertaining, and illustrated with good photographs. Its quality 
as a serious contribution to African studies is dimmished by judgments too 
rashly formed and too vehemently expressed. A. SILLERY 


French West Africa, By Virginia Thompson and Richard Adloff. George Allen & 
Unwin. 48s. 


Black Star Rising. By Russell Warren Howe. Herbert Jenkins. 21s. 


WORLD AFFAIRS > 


Bureaucracy, Aristocracy and Autocracy (Oxford University Press. 40s.) is 
Hans Rosenberg’s examination of the Prussian experience of 1660-1815 in 
rulership and the transition from conservative monarchy to mass democracy 
cand Nazi totalitarianism. 

Towards a European Parliament (H.M.S.O. 7s. 6d). An account Cis Kenneth 
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Lindsay of the Council at Strasbourg striving for order out of chaos, with 
Sir Robert Boothby commending the book and European Union in the 
Introduction. 

Japanese Politics (Eyre & Spottiswoode. 25s.). Nobutaka Ike studies the response 
to democracy as promoted by American occupation, and of the historical 
factors governing his country’s social structure. 

The Fall of the Safavi Dynasty (Cambridge University Press. 70s.). Lawrence 
Lockhart traces the cquses in corruption, ineptness, revolt, wars, exhausted’ 
wealth and power, of the Afghan Occupation of Persia in a scholarly and 
carefully documented work. 

The Middle East (Oxford University Press. 45s). In this third edition edited 
by Sir Reader Bullard the problems are shown as a whole and the basic 
facts and figures for Arabia, Cyprus, Egypt, Iraq, Israel, Jordan, Lebanon, 
Persia, the Sudan, Syria and Turkey analysed. 

Islam and the Arabs (Allen & Unwin. 30s.). Rom Landau, Professor of Islamic 
and North African Studies, covers aspects of the history and culture; Arabia 
before the Prophet, the Caliphate, the Crusades, Muslim Spain, philosophy, 
science, literature are some of them, and present-day troubles have a valuable 
chapter. 

The United States in World Affairs 1957 (Oxford University Press. 45s.), by 
Richard Stebbins and the Research Staff of the Council on Foreign Relations. 
The essential facts of Washington’s policy for Europe, Africa and the Far 
East, for the “growing pains in the Americas” and for the implications of 
the space age are gathered into a concise, non-partisan record. 

The Foundations of Political Theory (Allen & Unwin. 21s.). H. R. G. Greaves” 
introductory essay defines the limits of the State, the relation of obligation 
and command, reason and political purpose, and re-interprets ideas about 
self-realization, “the good life” and the rules and values of morality. G.B. 


FRANCIS HIRST 


This book is easy to read and in spite of its episodic or fragmentary form: 
achieves its purpose. It might unkindly be called biography of the “Polyfoto’” 
school, for it is a series of lıttle pictures taken from. different angles; but the- 
total effect is a clear portrait of a man of rare parts and character and charm. 
Those like myself who knew Hirst only from writings and his public reputatiom 
will read with pleasure and perhaps surprise of his wide interests, his genial’ 
spirit and grace of manner; they will wish that they had known the man 
himself. His message to the world is admirably summed up by Mr. H. B.. 
Johnson: “He set forth the pure milk of Gladstonian Liberalism: peace,. 
economy, the Concert of Europe, as friends of all and the enemy of none,. 
pure finance and sound money, Free Trade and low taxation allowing the 
people’s money to-fructify in their own pockets, attention to the Sinking Fund 
and the reduction of debt.” To many, even among Liberals, today such a 
political creed sounds like a nostalgic retreat to the nineteenth century. Hirst- 
was an “extremist” in the sense that he maintained the consequences of his. 
faith with. logical precision. He is open to criticism as an individualist; we 
are persons and members of families and indeed of one another as well as: 
individuals. The Welfare Society expresses an ethical insight, but the Welfare- 
State into which we are drifting, rendered possible, as it is for a time, by a 
policy of inflation, is open to his powerful batteries, It may yet come to be- 
thought that Lord Keynes did more harm to the Liberal Ta than Lloyd: 
George himself. 

Different readers will derive different Matalik from this T Two only may 
be mentioned here: in the first place, Hirst was a man of rigid and inflexible . 
principle based upon wide learning and experience; he would hold to his: 
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principles contra mundum; at the same time he was able to view, with a 
slightly cynical detachment and amused disdain; those who brought -themselves 
to compromise with his principles or even departed from them; he remained 
a Liberal whatever aberrations he detected in his Party. Secondly, his conscience 
was like that of Gladstone in the spending of public money. We are suffering 
from intolerably high taxation, from the economic nationalism of Protection, 
_from the catastrophic loss in the exchange value of our money and wanton 
public expenditure. Hirst in his writings and even in this brief memoir calls 
us back to sanity. NATHANIEL MICKLEM 
F. W. Hirst. By his Friends. Oxford University Press. 12s. 6d. 


PROUST AS CRITIC 


By Way of Sainte-Beuve, which appeared in French four years ago with an 
interesting preface by M. de Fallois.(unfortunately omitted from this trans- 
lation), will be a delight and a necessity for students of Proust whose access 
is limited to English and a stimulant to all concerned with the function of 
criticism. Its place in the chronology of Proust’s works is an immediate indica- 
tion of its importance. Begun in 1908, By Way of Sainte-Beuve comes after 
Jean Santeuil (1896-1904) and just before A la Recherche du Temps Perdu 
which Proust started to write in 1910. The presentation of the central theme, 
an attack on the oritical method exemplified by Sainte-Beuve, is circuitous in 
typical Proustian manner. Of the multiple persons inhabiting us, Proust 
maintains, the self revealed in writing is that deep, inmost self which can find 
expression only in artistic creation. Consequently, consideration of the self 
known to acquaintances is completely extraneous to appreciation of an author’s 
work: to Sainte-Beuve’s concentration on this social self Proust ascribes his 
failure to recognise true originality among his contemporaries. Moreover Proust 
sees ‘in Sainte-Beuve’s commitment to produce an article every Monday, con- 
ditions too mechanical for work of permanent worth. Although we warm to 
Proust’s envenomed indignation at Sainte-Beuve’s treatment of Beaudelaire, 
it is when discussing Balzac that Proust’s own critical approach becomes most 
clear: he does not hesitate to state his prejudices, but initial judgment based 
on instinctive objection to one who put “the achievements of life and literature 
on exactly the same level,” is followed by pertinent analysis. Thus in literary 
criticism Proust applies those views on the relative importance of intellect and 
instinct with which the book opens. 

After reflections on Sainte-Beuve, articles and jottings on various subjects 
and widely separated in date are added for good measure. Throughout the 
book readers of Proust will find familiar thoughts and attitudes—the meaning 
of names, the absorbing pattern of Proustian love where jealousy and resigna- 
tion are interwoven, and an eloquent evocation of the estrangement of homo- 
sexuals in the modern world. We enter the arcana of Proustian time with the 
resurrection through involuntary memory of impressions which, slightly altered, 
were to be developed in 4 la Recherche du Temps Perdu—the dipping of toast 
in tea, walking on uneven paving-stones in Venice, the noise of a spoon falling 
on a plate. From Proust’s first articles, where the influence of Ruskin is apparent, 
aesthetic preoccupations are paramount. The poet—and Proust here, markedly 
refers to himself as a poet—is likened to a priest; happiness for him lies in the 
fleeting and intense moments of authentic existence when he penetrates to the 
timeless plane beyond appearances. Proust’s early style lacks the fluency 
of his later work. The translator-has translated all quotations from French 
authors and has wound her way through Proust's tortuous phrases with such 
sensitive dexterity that the occasional clumsiness is readily overlooked. 

Vera J. DANIEL 


By Way of Sainte-Beuve. By Marcel Proust. Translated by Sylvia Townsend Warner. 
Chatto and Windus. 25s. z i 
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‘z BOOKS ON THE TABLE 


A good man, assuming the purple 
he never sought and responsibilities his 
muscles were untrained to lift, looks 
out shy but steadfast from the engross- 
ing pages of KinG GEORGE VI: 
His Life and Work (Macmillan. 60s.). 
Abdication controversies and the 
dreary horrors of appeasement, war 
and its uncertain aftermath were 
among the burdens of his 15 years’ 
service; its solace his family life and 
the love he so deservedly won from 
his compulsorily acquired subjects. 
John W.  Wheeler-Bennett has 
copiously documented, illustrated, ap- 
pendiced and indexed this huge 
volume, a four de force of historical 
writing in which husband, father and 
Tuler are not obscured or lessened by 
tremendous events. 

The sense of duty and tenacity in 
accomplishment are inherited by the 
King’s daughter. His poker-face more- 
over hid the same sense of fun that 
she is adoringly permitted to disclose 
in public, and if like his the endur- 
ance is dogged, the smile is increas- 
ingly spontaneous as she travels 
about the exhausting world. Sir David 
Aitchison should know, for he com- 
` manded the Gothic during Elizabeth 
IPs tour to the Pacific Dominions 
in 1953/4, and now tells his personal 
story in RoyaL STANDARD RED 
ENSIGN (Pall Mall Press. 21s.) with 
many photographs to commemorate 
the six months’ odyssey. From the 
stunned seconds when, as rumour had 
it, the National Anthem was played 
on the run as the royal party appeared 
for the first time on the gang plank, 
ten minutes early, to the three o’clock 
in the morning which saw the Queen 
“cheerful and sprightly” finally dis- 
embarking, the lightheartedness amid 
the serious purpose communicated it- 
self And once again, as the book is 
closed, comes the reflection that 
Prince Philip, like his mother-in-law, 
seems to be the perfect life-partner. 

Othello’s occupation 
`~ To his, Paul 


Robeson pays 


tribute in Here I Sranp (Dobson. 


10s. 6d.). A fellow-labourer in the 
interests of African peoples, her guid- 


ance has helped to formulate the testa- 
ment of faith he now presents: that 
full freedom may be won for the 
American Negro. It is a sensitive and 
persuasive voice that speaks through 
these essays, a gracious and grateful 
one beginning with “The glory of my 
boyhood years was my father.” It is 
the voice too that belongs to the 
greatest bass-baritone the world has 
produced and the finest Othello of the 
last 30 years. A dabbling in politics 
for however royal a purpose (if not 
irrelevant, as this reviewer once 
thought and wrote elsewhere) is a 
muddy substitute for his gifts as artist - 
and man of culture, his modesty and 
dignity on stage and off, and even his 
physical prowess and magnificence; 
these belong to all mankind. London 
is honoured that he is to resume living 
here, where Notting Hill fascism must 
not deflect him from the inevitable 
broadening of his thinking on com- 
munism. 

Paut Ropseson (Dobson. 21s.) 
by Marie Seton brings up to date the 
story that Mrs. Robeson recounted 
so charmingly in 1930 with the bio- 
graphy of her man who left “a trail 
of friendliness’ wherever he went. 
Not unnaturally the telling has be- 
come tendentious with the need for 
defence against denigration; even so, 
as Sir Arthur Bryant puts it in the 
Foreword, Miss Seton has written a 
“deeply interesting account of his life 
and career.” Also, for one who at- 
tended all his appearances in London, 
from Showboat and the 1929 Albert 
Hall recital with Lawrence Brown at 
the piano then and subsequently, there 
are many new pictures to be garnered 
from the years between, 

Baritone turned tenor 

In THE AGE oF JEAN DE 
Reszxe (Johnson. 30s.) P. G. Hurst, 
who began the BBC’s admirable “Col- 
lectors’ Corner” feature, displays a 
descriptive power that re-creates the 
golden and silver ngtes of the singers 
he discusses; it is no mean feat to 
make his reader believe that the won- 
der and the acclaim were as stupen- 
dous as he says they were. He spans 
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the years from 1874 to 1914 with sec- 
tions headed The Old Order, Slump 
and Revival, The Golden Age, which 
he dates 1891-1900, and Indian Sum- 
mer, covering his own “London debut 
as a member of the Covent Garden 
audience.” A postscript sidesteps a 
declaration of his own preferences and 
collides with operas he finds distaste- 
ful as for example: “I dislike Die 
Mastersinger because it bores me to 
extinction.” Earlier he deals con- 
vincingly with the damaged voice of 
Jean de Reszke who abandoned 
French and Italian works in response 
to the clamorous advice of the Wag- 
nerite music critic Shaw. 
Man and Superwomen 

BERNARD SHAW and the Nine- 
teenth Century Tradition (University 
of Oklahoma Press. $4.00) by Julian 
B. Kaye takes the Wagnerian canon 
into the realms of economics, 
sociology, religion and philosophy 
and thence to Shaw’s own writings. 
His admiration of Wagner, justifica- 
tion of ‘Mussolini and approval of 
Hitler are repugnant to Shaw’s ad- 
mirers, including the member of the 
English faculty at Brooklyn College, 


to whom “his almost unqualified 
support of the U.S.S.R. is more 
dangerous.” Mr. Kaye’s conclusion 


that G.BS.’s post-1918 record points 
to the reactions of a nineteenth cen- 
tury mind to twentieth century 
situations should stir good Shavians 
to rate him afrésh as playwright, man 
of letters and humanist. If in the last 
35 years of his life he gave “wrong 
answers to almost all the questions” 
his readers may still be thankful for 
his shake-up of their young ideas, 
prejudices or opinions, and continue 
to marvel at the way the irascible 
teacher presented the problems. 
Shaw’s Intelligent Women’s Guide, 
with its gibe for the moral and mental 
imbecility that resulted from the 
higher education of “female children,” 
had cold comfort on its publication 
in 1928 for an intellectually restless 
and vote hungry young woman. Nor. 
did he bestow any praise on the Vic- 
torian pioneers Frances Mary Buss 
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and Dorothea Beale, the first of whom 
founded the North London Collegiate 
School and the other St. Hilda’s, Ox- 
ford, during her 50 years as- Principal 
of Cheltenham Ladies College. In 
How DIFFERENT FROM Us (The 
Bodley Head. 25s.) Josephine Kamm 
has contrived a biography of the two 
women. Their personalities were as 
wide apart as their financial back- 
ground and respective counties, and 
Miss Kamm needs all her dexterity for 
the dichotomy that the ensuing com- 
parisons and contrasts entail. Miss 
Buss and Miss Beale did indeed 
“Cupid’s darts feel” but to them the 
claims of teaching were overwhelm- 
ing; only “different from us” were 
Miss Beale and Miss Buss in their in- 
domitable industry in work and ideas. 
Clear of verbiage 

“In all his prose and poetry” says 
Neville Braybrooke in the Introduc- 
tion to T. S. Exrior (Rupert Hart- 
Davis. 21s.) he “has worked so dili- 
gently for close on half a century” at 
the task of renewing the language. 
This joins Mr. Elict’s 70th birthday 
in calling for celebration, for which 
Mr. Braybrooke has edited a sym- 
posium of 50 tributes. In his own 
essay (endearingly bracketing the 
heights of Olympus, so recently 
scanned again by this reviewer, and 
“the grey wastes of Edgware Road” 
where she was born) he sets the stan- 
dard for the rest, to whom their sub- 
ject has plainly been a “refining fire.” 
Not least in verve is “A Garland from 
the Young,” some boys and girls who 
show astonishingly, as L. P. Hartley 
says, “intuition and insight plus the 
ability to express them.” The influence 
of poet and: playwright on a Rose 
Macaulay, a Harold Nicolson, an Iris 
Murdoch, a John Betjeman, must ever 
be illumination and enchantment in 
the reading, and now, when all the 
“happy birthday” carolling 1s done, 
it is also to be noted that they and 
their companions have set down in 
this volume a body of critical and 
interpretative analysis valid for the 
centenary and after. 

GRACE BANYARD 
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THE COLD WAR 


HE general tendency in the world today seems to indicate a decrease 
in the likelihood of a hot war, and a continuance and even a hotting 
up of the cold war. The knowledge of the universal holocaust that 
would at once accompany an all-out world war has frightened everyone, 
including those behind the Iron Curtain. On the other hand, in reverse 
to the theories of Clausewitz, war can be carried on by other than military 
methods. All evidence suggests that Russia is now out to exploit her 
growing technical and industrial strength by dominating the markets of 
the world and making a special bid for a prominent place in the drive to_ 
assist the undeveloped countries of Africa and Asia to raise their standards 
of living. This is after all a healthy form of competition between the Com- ~ 
munist and non-Communist world that we should not be afraid of. It 
will show which of the two societies is in the long run the most efficient, 
and whether the free world can discipline itself economically while retain- 
ing its civil liberties. Moreover there is room for everyone in the develop- 
*ment of Asia and Africa. The need is so great that the aid of Russia and 
the United States and, as far as they can, of Britain and Germany also 
can be absorbed without anyone treading on each other’s toes. The effec- 
tiveness of the economic aid from the two camps can be compared with 
each other by such countries as India, Ceylon, Ghana, Indonesia and the 
Arab countries. So the battle is on for the sympathy and cooperation of this 
neutral world. Much depends however on how far the financing of this aid, 
as far as the West is concerned, can be organized by the World Bank 
and similar institutions. The Commonwealth Conference at Montreal took 
steps in this direction. 

One example of the kind of thing going on is the Russian intervention 
on the international metal market recently when by their operations they 
for a time drastically affected the price of tin. It is thought that she may 
be preparing for a control of the world oil market in a few years’ time by 
breaking the economic stranglehold of the big oil concerns of the United 
States and the Middle East which exists in spite of American anti-Trust 
legislation. Nuclear power has not yet developed far enough to have effect 
on oil consumption and price, although it may do so sooner than is 
generally expected. Another important example of Russian economic inter- 
vention is the offer of a loan to Egypt to make a start in the Assouan Dam. 
Here of course politics play an important role. But in general it can be 
said that all the economic moves of a Communist state on the international 
chess board have a political objective. Russian offers of economic assistance 
are not large in volume or value compared to those of the West, but they 
are always of a nature to create the most publicity and to give the impres- 
sion that Russia, and only Russia, is the friend in need. 

All this works in with what is going on inside Russia. Khrushchev does 
not want to drive international tension to breaking point and endanger 
world peace on a big scale. But, firmly believing as he does in the 
superiority of the Communist system and its ultimate expansion through- 
out the world, he is not going to Jet any chance slip of making what he 
thinks is that superiority clear to the world. It is going to be very difficult 
to tie him down to any agreements on any subject, including conventional 
armaments and H-bomb tests, because he wants his hands free to meet at 
any time whatever the world situation may bring. He is of course subject to 
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a certain degree of public opinion pressure in Russia. The new bureaucracy 
and technocracy that has arisen with the industrial and educational drive 
over the last 15 years is getting its own mentality which is not the same as 
that of the party bosses in the Kremlin. That new form of public opinion, 
while intensely patriotic and proud of Russia, wants to see Russian 
influence in the world spread by its scientific and technical superiority over 
the rest of the world. It is restless and does not like supervision by the 
party machine with its more political outlook. Books coming out of 
Russia in recent years show this clearly. At the same time it would be 
disastrous for the West to think that this means any internal weakening 
of Russia. On the contrary it means greater internal strength than was 
possible under Stalin and the Americans should abandon their childish 
ideas that a counter-revolution or any upsetting of the Communist regime 
is ever likely in Russia, at least in our lifetime. What is almost certainly 
happening is a gradual mellowing of the regime. This process may go on 
over several decades and may be subject to temporary reverses. The dam 
of crude tyranny broke with the death of Stalin. Mass feeling in Russia was 
and is against that kind of dictatorship any longer. Khrushchev is trying 
to prevent the breaking of the dam from letting loose a flood, and the 
patriotism and pride of the average Russian for his country and its way 
of life, evident even in Tsarist days, will aid him in his attempt. But the - 
average Soviet citizen has learnt in recent years to express his opinions 
even in criticism of the Government, and provided he does not step over 
a certain line (and no-one knows quite where that line is) it will be very 
difficult to- reverse the present trend. 

What has happened in Russia since Stalin’s death has happened even 
more forcibly in Poland since the autumn of 1956. Here 27,000,000 Poles 
have attained a much greater freedom of opinion and criticism even than 
in Russia and a certain degree of independence, as is shown by their 
relations with the West. Khrushchev has not dared to treat the Poles as 
he treated Hungary, because Hungary was small and could easily be sup- 
pressed. Gomulka may find it necessary to tighten things up from time 
to time, but it is not likely to be more than that. Again Yugoslavia con- 
tinues on her even more independent line in establishing a form of Com- 
munism with a considerable degree of freedom. It is doubtful if Khrushchev 
means to clamp down a full economic boycott of Tito. But the duty of 
the West in this respect is clear. Here is one of the spots where we can 
use economic assistance with a maximum of advantage. : 

In one part of the world the danger of a hot war in a greater or less 
form still continues, namely the Far East. It is quite likely that Khrushchev 
is not tao keen on Mao’s policy of hotting up over Quemoy and the of- 
shore islands. Of course now that it has started he gives him full support, 
but it is the sort of issue that should not arise today. The danger of hot war 
still persists in this part of the world because of the incredibly foolish 
attitude of the Americans. It is tempting to hope that the results of the 
Congress elections will make a change here. But though Mr. Dulles has 
undoubtedly received a vote of want of confidence, it is by no means 
certain that the United States policy on China has changed fundamentally. 
One must never forget that the American attitude on China has deep 
roots and goes back to the Imperial Manchu days. The proselytising tradi- 
tions of the Pilgrim Fathers and of the China Missions runs deep in the 
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American mind even today. Generations of Americans have been in one 
way or another connected with the effort to spread Christianity among the 
Chinese. That spirit is not dead today, and it reinforces the general 
American dislike of Communism and the determination to see its progress 
in the world stopped. That is where the European allies of the United 
, States differ from her. Being nearer to Russia and having more to do with 
her economically, they are ready to sup with the devil. They are ready 
to recognize what should be clear to everyone now—that the Communist 
regime in China is there to stay, as it is in Russia. Meanwhile Communist 
China, being in the stage that Russia was 20 years ago, is in many ways 
now more militant than its ally and is not averse to foreign diversion in 
order to direct attention from difficulties at home. Mao is trying to con- 
solidate Communist farming in the Chinese villages, an even more difficult 
task than it proved in Russia. There can be little doubt of the internal 
tensions going on now in China, not to mention the rising of Nationalists 
in Thibet. But again it is foolish to think that these difficulties are going 
seriously to undermine Mao’s regime or enable Chiang to get back the 
country he has lost. 

The other important section of the world where the contest between 
Communist and non-Communist countries is strong is the Middle East. 
Here the prospect of hot war has receded since the summer and the 
struggle is taking the economic form that I indicated above. During the 
crisis resulting in the civil war in Lebanon and the revolution in Iraq the 
danger of hot war was great. But a number of circumstances may have 
-influenced the Egyptian trouble-makers not to go too far. First undoubtedly 
the action of the United States and Great Britain sending troops to the 
Lebanon and Jordan contributed to this. Looked at in perspective the 
chances of the present situation coming about in Lebanon and Jordan 
were probably assisted by the expeditions. Jordan was the most risky. 
but the setting up of United Nations observers there again shows how 
useful that organization can be, as it was in the Sinai peninsula during 
the Suez crisis. Other factors too have been at work. Nasser knows that 
Jordan would be an economic liability, and Egyptian finances and balance 
of payments are too precarious to stand further burdens. Israel too would 
almost certainly move into the East of Jordan if Nasser struck. So an 
uneasy peace is kept, and Nasser probably realizes that he is not likely 
to obtain domination of the Arab world. His Napoleonic dreams are still 
some way from realization and may remain dreams. The new regime in 
Iraq is not running after him. The Baathist party in Syria has its following 
in Baghdad, but so far the people in control and behind Brigadier Qasim 
are not going to come into the United Arab Republic. Everything seems 
to point to a Federation of Arab states, a greater cooperation than hitherto 
but no constellation in which Nasser is the sun and the rest are the satel- 
lites. It will be a long time before the Arabs work off the heady wine of 
Nationalism. They have had no experience of independence since the days 
of the Abbasid Caliphate. Responsibility and readiness to cooperate inter- 
nationally is not going to be taught to them by us, the former colonial 
rulers. In their present state of mind the only person they might listen to is 
a person like Nehru. 

Meanwhile the economic competition with Russia in the Middle East is 
proceeding apace, as is shown by the offer of financial assistance over the 
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Assouan Dam. Here we can. profit by the political situation that the 
commencement of the building of this dam will create. For Nasser has 
taken no steps to come to terms with the Sudan over its construction. 
The Sudan today will not be tied to the Nile Waters Agreement of 1928, | 
and will not see the Nile waters flow past her to be impounded in a great 
artificial lake in Egypt without getting her guid pro quo, which is an 
increased share of the irrigation waters for herself. Nasser will be creating 
trouble for himself unless he comes to some agreement with the Sudan. 
It is our business to give support to Khartoum if asked for, and to 
.manoeuvre Nasser into a position where world opinion and that of the 
neutral world is likely to react against him. All these are possible moves 
in the economic cold war in the Middle East. 

There is reason to think that the Arab world of North Africa is, in spite 
of innate hostility to the French, very far from coming into Nasser’s 
camp. Bourgiba of Tunis and some elements in Algeria will be prepared 
to remain outside his orbit if tactfully handled. Much depends upon the 
French, and here the coming of de Gaulle has opened out ‘new vistas 
which were not apparent last summer. The General has shown statesman- 
ship and he has certainly disappointed the “colons.” He has many difficul- 
ties to get over, but he seems to have the confidence of his people at 
home. It remains to be seen if there are enough Algerian Moslems ready 
to come out in support of his liberal policy, and on the other side whether 

“he can carry the people of metropolitan France with him when they begin 
to see what the effect of carrying out his policy for the economic develop- 
ment of Algeria will be for them. Unless there is considerable American 
help. which Congress probably will not give nor the French accept, the 
carrying out of this-policy can only result in sacrifices for the people of 
metropolitan France. And the average Frenchman takes a poor view of 
anyone who asks him to tighten his belt. 

f M. PHILIPS PRICE 


THE AMERICAN ELECTIONS AND AFTER 


T HOUGH American experts—whether political, economic, or scientific 
T —have learned to be rather cautious in recent years, there was little 
doubt this time about a Democratic victory in the mid-term elections. 
What came as a surprise to many was the extent of the Republicans’ defeat 
as well as the forcible way in which certain trends—already long apparent— 
have been confirmed by these latest elections. The poll was-a heavy one, and 
the voters showed a very striking awareness of the issues and personalities 
involved. The truth is, of course, that ever since the end of the war the 
American electorate shows a constantly growing determination to pick 
its men on personal grounds rather than follow the party line. Nowhere 
has this tendency been more pronounced than in the State of New York, 
even before the present contest. But the victory of Nelson Rockefeller over 
Averill Harriman, and the size of his majority (it exéeeded 500,000) 
deserve special attention for a variety of reasons. 
~ Since his spectacular triumph the Governor-elect has been described as 
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an “Eisenhower Republican.” This does not correspond to the facts, and is 
an all too obvious attempt to cash in on the party’s only important victory. 
- The truth is that the President had very little to do with it; that the sutcess- 
ful candidate decided on his own to toss his hat into the arena; and that he 
fought, not as an “Eisenhower Republican,” or a “Conservative Repub- 
lican,” or under any other label, but that he campaigned on a more or 
less individual basis. The ideas he put forward were mostly “left of centre” 
liberal ones, in many way reminiscent of the New Deal. Moreover, he 
concentrated on local State affairs, leaving the main American problems 
of an economic and political nature almost entirely out of the argument. 
Helped by an immensely attractive personality (his sincerity, moral integrity, 
modesty and “folksiness” were impressive); by a hitherto unknown poli- 
tical temperament; by physical endurance and youth (he looks much 
younger than his 50 years), he appealed to a far wider circle of sup- 
porters than any professional politician. In fact, he wert out of his way 
to attract Democratic sympathies at the very time the Vice-President and 
then, towards the close, the President himself campaigned in a “give em 
hell” manner. 

Not so many years ago the mere name of Rockefeller or Harriman 
would have made a serious candidature for elective office impossible. 
But such is the change of American mores and political climate that now. 
the name of Rockefeller turned out to possess a magic spell. In this 
respect the winner owes a profound debt of gratitude to the man he de- 
feated, since Harriman can be said to have blazed a trail for him. True, 
the size of his fortune was nowhere near as large, but Harriman was 
perhaps the first multi-millionaire to prove that inherited wealth is no 

- obstacle to the people’s confidence, and ‘that the old saying “poor boy 
makes good” can, also be reversed into “rich boy makes good.” In any 
case Nelson Rockefeller has been known to the public, just as Harriman 
was before him, as an ‘admirable citizen and a man more than fully 
aware of the responsibilities of wealth and social position. 

If Rockefeller can claim to have been elected despite his party, the 
defeat of Harriman results directly from the tactics of the Democratic 
Party machine in New York. The unsavoury activities of Tammany Hall 
and the personal interventions into State affairs by New York’s Democratic 
“Boss,” Carmine de Sapio, had antagonized many sincere admirers of 
-Governor Harriman even before the present election. But when it became 

- known that de Sapio had barred Harriman’s candidate for the New York 
Senatorship and had imposed a candidate of his own, many voters in the 
State of New York turned against both the ‘Sutgoing Governor and the 
Senatorial candidate. Nobody doubted that Harriman was a good and 
honest man, a dedicated public servant to whom the State and the nation 
owe much, and that despite being 16 years older than Rockefeller 
he was still in fine physical and mental shape. But the dissensions within 
the Democratic Party’s machine, and finally Harriman’s surrender to de 

Sapio, represented the type of politics American electors of 1958 are no 

longer willing to accept. 

Thus the Democrats can thank the principal machine organizer in New 
York for the loss of both the Governorship and the Senatorship. Much the 
same can be said of the Republican Party organization, which with an un- 
failing sureness of touch seemed to select the most unsuitable and un- 
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attractive candidates, most of whom got duly beaten. Those Republicans 
who managed to win, and those Democrats who either substantially in- 
creased their previous majorities or conquered territories hitherto considered 
traditionally Republican, were mostly men of character and independence, 
and good fighters as well. It will hardly be-possible for Harriman to seek 
his Party’s Presidential nomination in 1960, but he may yet occupy an 
important position if the Democrats win the Presidency in two years’ time. 

For the Republicans the loss of California, the second largest State, is 
a blow which through their fratricidal strife they have inflicted on them- 
selves. This loss and the emergence of Nelson Rockefeller as a new 
powerful figure among the Republicans are generally interpreted as weak- 
ening Nixon’s chances of securing his Party’s nomination for the Presi- 
dency in 1960. If the Democrats prove able to maintain their present 
dominating role in both Houses in Washington, and their apparent great 
popularity among the electorate, the Republican nomination may not turn 
out to be such a coveted prize after all. 

‘Though quite obviously the campaign for 1960 has already bégun—in 
fact, it did so the moment the 1956 Presidential election was over—the 
immediate question is: what will the American political scene be like in 
the meantime and how will the U.S.A. Government carry on in the present 
circumstances. The situation itself is not new. It is one of the oddities of the 
political life of America that ever-since the Civil War the party supporting 
the President has lost seats. in all mid-term elections, the two notable 
exceptions being in 1906 when Theodore Roosevelt was President, and 
again in 1934 when Franklin Roosevelt was President. Not even Mr. Eisen- 
hower’s personal popularity, which won him record majorities as a Presi- 
dent, was sufficient to establish his own party in contro] of Congress for 
any length of time. The Democrats managed to regain their parliamentary 
majority at the earliest possible opportunity and have held it ever since. 
What they have succeeded in doing now: is to increase it in both Houses 
to almost unprecedented proportions. Led by such experienced and 
patriotic men as Speaker-Sam Rayburn in the House of Representatives 
and Majority Leader Lyndon Johnson in the Senate, they have supported 
many of President Eisenhower’s policies far more effectively than his own 
Republicans, and no doubt they will continue doing so when Congress 
reconvenes in January. But they will be constantly thinking of 1960 and 
thus, obviously, there will be a growing reluctance to get too closely 
associated in the public mind with an Administration they hope to defeat 
in two years’ time. Also the size of their majorities will make the task 
of the leaders even more complicated than hitherto. 

It is a dangerous oversimplification to label the Republicans as Con- 
servatives or the Democrats as Liberals. Among the modern Republicans 
are many people with fine liberal and progressive views. On the other 
hand, in the Democratic Party there are many violent reactionaries, of 
whom the Southern Democrats are the strongest and most conspicuous 
group. The spectacular victory of Governor Faubus certainly presents 
Democratic leadership with tremendous headaches since he is by no means 
an exception—there are many Democrats in the South, and not only in 
the South, who feel and think exactly like him. Now that the prospects 
for 1960 look so promising, the Democrats have to face the almost in- 
soluble problem of how to iron out their fundamental ideological and other 
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difficulties in order to present a united platform in the Presidential 
campaign two years hence. There are many liberallminded Democrats in 
the North who see no other solution than forcing an open showdown 
on the various burning issues—of which that of civil liberties and segre- 
gation is the principal one—and if necessary expelling the reactionary 
Southerners. On the other hand, it is undeniable that the Southern Senators 
provide by far the largest group of competent and wise committee chairmen 
and generally make a most important contribution to the work of both 
Houses of Congress. To lose them would be a shattering blow to the Demo- 
cratic Party and to its majority position in the nation. 

Though many people and groups are now indulging in the game of 

picking the Presidential and Vice-Presidential candidates for 1960, it is 
~ too early to play that game seriously. There are several “possibilities” 
among the younger Democrats, and the Republicans now have Nelson 
Rockefeller. Perhaps his example will prove encouraging to other brilliant 
young men of the same type, and who knows whether one of the Fords, 
for instance, or members of other dynasties may prefer politics some day 
rather than concentrating on business or philanthropy or picking some of 
the plums in American diplomacy. As far as candidates are concerned, 
many things may happen before November; 1960. What matters at this 
juncture is how the present Administration hopes to tackle the tremendous 
accumulation of vital problems facing the nation. There is still the double 
scourge of partial recession and inflation simultaneously. There is the 
urgent need of funds for a variety of civilian pursuits—ranging from edu- 
cation to road building, and from housing to social security. There is the 
ever uncertain amount of urgent defence expenditure. Closely connected 
. with that is the much wider issue of defence policy. And again, even more 
directly connected with the latter, is that of foreign policy. Somehow or 
other the Administration, even if it is weakened, has to give a lead and 
to govern. Somehow or other the opposition, even if it has its eye on 
1960 and disapproves certain policies, must avoid a purely negative atti- . 
tude and help the Government to govern. Though President Eisenhower’s 
political influence is bound to decrease as the next election approaches, his 
personal popularity is still very high. There is a great deal he can do or 
that he can prevent from happening if he decides to take forcible action 
on any of the important issues facing the American nation and the free 
world at large. It is not for Europeans to have any preferences where the 
two great parties are concerned. But, since everything and anything that 
America does has its impact on the international situation, it is impossible 
for them to be just disinterested and casual observers. Whichever party 
is in office, or whichever party holds the actual power, what matters to the 
European democacies is the maintenance of American political, stability 
and economic prosperity. This, in fact, is to Europe a condition of survival. 

GEORGE SOLOVEYTCHIK 
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. THOUGHTS ON INTERNATIONAL POLICING 


HE other day a small news item from Washington caught my attention. 
It was this. The United States Senate voted by a large majority in 
favour of the establishment of a permanent international police force 
—guard force, some people will like to call it—under the United Nations, 
capable of garrisoning potential areas of trouble. Now the United States 
Senate is one of the most conservative bodies in the world. This is then 
surely a sign of the times. Of course this idea of keeping the peace by 
international warrant has come into the foreground under the impact of the 
continuing crisis in the Middle East. But the fact is that only a few weeks 
previously our own Minister of Defence, Mr. Duncan Sandys, at the end 
of a House of Commons debate (June 10) on the disarmament deadlock, 
invoked, similarly, the need for establishing an international police force 
at the disposal of a world security authority, as the sine qua non of a 
reduction of national armaments. A pamphlet was recently issued by a 
group of 10 Conservative back-benchers (and published by the Conserva- 
tive Central Office) setting out a practical scheme for translating Mr. 
Sandys’ conception into reality. The ‘Liberal Party Conference, we may 
note, also adopted a Resolution advocating an international police force. 
It does indeed seem elementary common sense that you will never get 
nations to give up the illusory security provided by their national means 
of protection until and unless some body above and beyond the competitive 
“sovereign” States is there to supply adequate international security. 
This is to hark back to the efforts of some of us, a generation ago, 
to get precisely this idea accepted of the need for an international 
authority possessing its own police instrument. I am talking of the found- 
ing, in May, 1932, of a typically English voluntary organization to put this 
idea across. “The New Commonwealth” was its somewhat pretentious 
name.’ E 
It had nothing to do with the Commonwealth we used to call British; 
the word was used in the Cromwellian sense of the common weal. That 
organization was sponsored, and largely paid for, by that remarkable Welsh 
prophet-figure David Davies of Llandinam, whom many of an older 
generation will remember. (He was made a Baron in 1933.) I was appointed 
the first Organizing Secretary of the organization. We started very modestly 
in two rooms in a basement in Norfolk Street, Strand, and I edited its 
monthly organ of the same name for nearly four years. So I think I can 
fairly say that I have, in my time, discussed this international police idea , 
in all its aspects. Under David Davies’ impulsion it was a case of preach- 
ing a secular gospel, so to speak—and my goodness! the events on the 
international stage in those years 1932-36 gave us plenty of scope. I should 
perhaps add here that, lest advocates of an international police force under 
the aegis of the League of Nations should incur the reproach of seeking 
to rivet on ‘Europe the status quo of the Treaty of Versailles (and accom- 
panying instruments), we were recommending, parallel with it, the establish- 
- ment of an international equity Tribunal—in the interests of peaceful 
change. But it was- for its demand for an international police force that , 
The New Commonwealth became widely known. 
The organization: was, of course, in a sense a breakaway body from 
the League of Nations Union, of which David Davies had been with Lord 
Cecil, Gilbert Murray and others, one of the founding fathers. A militant 
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idealist if ever there was one, David Davies had to have his own show, and 

our bible was the massive tome—“The Problem of the Twentieth Century” 

which he had published in 1930. He had enough private fortune to keep 

` the organization going—after the first year or two there were branches 
in France, Germany and other countries—right up to the War. Mr. Winston 
Churchill became at an early stage—and remained—-President of “The New 
Commonwealth.” 

Looking back on those years I am very conscious that, whereas at first 
we were regarded as heretics, by the time the Hitler danger, the Abyssinian 
crisis, etc., had supervened, thinking people throughout Europe had mostly 
come round to our point of view. Oh yes, they would say, of course an 
international police force is a self-evident proposition. Only, how it could 
be brought about—especially as in the United’ States there were precious 
few supporters of the idea—was quite another matter. So self-evident was 
this “truth,” which The New Commonwealth had been proclaiming for 
years amid general indifference, that when the representatives of the three 
Great Powers, United States, Britain and Soviet Russia, met at Dumbarton 
Oaks and then at San Francisco to establish the United Nations, the prin- 
ciple was by common consent specifically recognized in the Charter. You _ 
will find it embodied in those Articles—Chapter Vi—which decreed that 
the Security Council should be assisted by a Military Staff Committee 
(consisting of Chiefs of Staff) having at their disposal certain armed forces. 
This is what Article 43 says: 

“All members of the United Nations, in order to contribute to the 
maintenance of international peace and security, undertake to make 
available to the Security Council, on its call and in accordance with a 
special agreement or agreements, armed forces, assistance and facili- 
ties, including rights of passage, necessary for the purpose of main- 
taining international peace and security.” 

and in a second paragraph: 

“Such agreement or agreements shall govern the numbers and types 
of forces, their.degree of readiness and general location and the nature 
of the facilities and assistance to be provided.” 

Article 45, too, provides for urgent military measures and to that end 
calls upon members “to hold immediately available national air force 
contingents for combined international enforcement action.” - 

This was not quite the independent force under an independent authority 
of our pre-war dreams; but still... . However, anyway, it did not work 
out. As we know, from the moment that the three victorious Great Powers 
ceased to have a common will and a common policy, all this section of 
-the Charter went by the board, and since 1946 the world has been back 
in the grooves of international anarchy and the balance of power, with the 
Great Power veto inherent in it erected into being an essential element 
of the United Nations machinery. 

Gradually, however, since Korea, the idea of international policing has 
been coming back into its own. Since the Suez episode floodlit the chronic ` 
Middle East crisis, there has been continual talk of establishing an inter- 
national police force, in some shape or form, as the arm of a United 

` Nations organization capable of keeping the peace. M. Hammarskjöld pre- 
sented a report on this subject to the current General Assembly of the 
U.N. In the introduction to the Secretary-General’s report he argued that, 
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unless it were to be called into being by the Security Council under Chapter 
VII of the Charter, it must constitutionally be a non-fighting force operating 
in the territories of the countries concerned only with their consent, and 
utilized only after a decision- of the Security Council or the General’ 
Assembly regarding a specific case. 

His Assistant Secretary-General Dr. Ralph Bunche, one gathers, has 
been working on it now for several months. Dr. Bunche, for all I know, 
may never have heard of Lord Davies and us pioneers of the New Common- ` 
wealth. Starting from scratch, his study group has presumably been weigh- 
ing up and assessing the various possibilities. Should it be a military estab- 
lishment able to repel armed attack? Or should it be a small armed con- 
tingent, such as the United Nations Emergency Force patrolling the Israel- 
Egyptian frontier, to ‘serve as a buffer between two hostile camps? Or 
should it be merely a posse of observers, like the observer group operating 
in the Lebanon? 

One point on which there does at present seem to be general agreement 
in United Nations circles is that the force should consist solely of national _ 
contingents contributed by the smaller Powers—not mixed up in high 
policy matters—that the Great Powers should make no military contribu- 

“tion to it, though they should certainly be responsible for most of the 
financing. Questions to be decided are where such a force should be 
stationed, whether there should be a central supply depot or just national 
contingents ear-marked and readily available for dispatch to danger-spots as 
necessary and when the Security Council or the Assembly give the order. 
We are a long way still from the simple cut-and-dried solution of an ` 
international authority superseding, in the sphere of armaments and peace- 
making, the nations authorities. the sort of thing Mr.' Duncan Sandys, 
apparently, has in mind. And that conception, admittedly, begs all the 
questions. But at any rate the world is moving back towards the idea 
‘of a U.N. Planning Staff and policing elements at the ready embodied in 
the Charter—even if, as at present suggested, Russia and the principal 
Western Powers should remain outside it. Yes, after Mr. Sandys’ remarks 
on June 10, one feels that the next generation may see the idea of an 
international police force materializing, a real independent international 
force under an international authority, in accordance with the teachings of 
Lord Davies and his New Commonwealth supporters. 

W, HORSFALL CARTER. 


MUNICIPALISATION OF RENTED HOUSES ` 


HE municipalization of rented houses is advocated by the Socialist 
Party and is a matter of far-reaching importance. In discussing this 
matter extravagant language should be avoided and the position 
examined with calm. It is wrong to suggest that the municipalization 
of rented (and some other) houses would be an unmitigated catastrophe; 
on the other hand it is difficult to see how this policy can confer benefits 
of any section of the population. At the outset a survey of the situation is 
desirable. In 1956 there were about 15,000,000 houses and flats in Britain. 
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Of that number 4,800,000 were owner occupied; .3,600,000 were council 
houses or other state-owned houses; 1,000,000 were furnished lettings; 
and 5,700,000 were rent-controlled tenanted houses. What precisely do 
the Socialist Party propose to do? The details of their operation are neither 
closely defined nor transparently clear. It appears, however, that “houses 
and flats that were rent-controlled on January 1, 1956, and remain tenant- 
occupied should be taken into public ownership.” That accounts for about 
5,700,000 houses. However, the matter does not appear to rest there, for 
there are further suggestions about transferring to municipal ownership 
“other tenanted property not covered by the Rent Acts” and “residential 
property in blocks which also contain commercial or other types of accom- 
modation” and “houses still held under requisitioning powers.” In view of 
the somewhat undefined nature of the above proposals it is difficult 
to form even an estimate of the total number of properties which it is 
intended to hand over to municipal ownership. The total number may 
indeed run into 8,000,000 or even more. 

And now let us consider Compensation. The principal suggestion appears 
to be that the value of houses taken over for the purposes of compensation 
will be that of the property as an investment with a rent-controlled tenant 
in possession. Account will be taken of the net income obtainable by the 
landlord, the condition of the property, and its probable length of life if it 
remained in private hands. Once the capital value has been assessed, pay- 
ment can be made in several ways, either by the issue of stock, by termin- 
able life annuities, or in cases where only small sums are involved by a 
single cash payment. How dangerous and vague this all sounds! Of course 
any Government in power, especially if backed by a large majority of the 
electorate, may indulge in confiscation, or partial confiscation, of property. 
Such a thing is “not done” in this country, but there is no reason why it 
should not be done in the future if people so wish. One of the first things 
one learns in Constitutional Law is that Parliament is supreme, and the 
only restraint on Parliamentary action is physical opposition, Thank good- 
ness that extreme has not arisen in this country for some centuries. No 
great injustice has been perpetrated so as to give rise to large-scale physical 
opposition. But on the subject of injustice, is it not a glaring violation of 
fair dealing to value property as if it were occupied by a tenant entitled 
(or nominally entitled) to the protection afforded by rent control? At the 
very outset it reduces the value of the property in most cases to a very 
small figure, possibly nil. It may be fair to take account óf the condition of 
‘the property and its probable length of life if it remained in private hands. 
That sounds quite good sense. After all, if there were two properties 
of equal size side by side, and one was comparatively newly built and in 
a good state of repair, while the other was an old structure in a poor state 
of repair, a prospective purchaser would offer more for the former than 
the-latter type of property. But the gross injustice—to put it mildly—arises. 
when property is valued as if it were occupied by a rent-controlled tenant. 

Are there- any figures that one can quote to illustrate the Socialist 
Party’s suggestions as to compensation? Here again there does not appear 
to be anything concrete on which one can found an argument. At a fairly 
generous Socialist estimate, an average figure of £500 for houses has been 
vaguely mentioned. If that is multiplied by 5,700,000, being the number 
of rent-controlled in 1956, the answer is £2,850,000,000. Whether that 
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amount, or any other amount, would be issued in stock or be paid in the 
form of terminable life annuities is a matter of conjecture. Whatever sum 
is paid for compensation, and whatever methods are used for paying such 
compensation, it is eminently desirable that the amount of rent obtained 
from the new municipal tenants should recoup the State for its expenditure 
in acquiring the properties. That immediately discloses two matters to 
view. In the first place, the rent obtained from the new municipal tenants 
which may be attributed to recompensing the cost of acquisition (i.e., 
paying off the State loan for acquiring the property) will be the rent 
minus the cost of repairs. Secondly, over the course of years the State will 
have in addition to find the money to replace the 5,700,000 (or whatever 
number it may be} houses which are transferred to municipal ownership. 
The truth of the matter-is that the new municipal tenant—although his 
rent will be greatly increased—will never be able to pay an economic rent. 
That is to say, he will not be able to pay sufficient rent to enable the 
State to meet in full its financial obligations in regard to property which 
is taken over. The inevitable result will be that the tax payer or rate payer, 
or both, will be required to meet the difference between what the tenant 
actually pays and the amount he ought to pay if the scheme is to be in 
any sense self-supporting. 

Now what about repairs? Here again one must be fair and not éxaggerate 
the position one way or another. In the last 40 years, principally owing . 
to the Rent Restrictions Acts and the hopelessly inadequate rents obtained 
by most landlords for rent-controlled properties, a number of-houses have 
indeed got into a bad state of repair. That has by no means been entirely, 
or nearly entirely, remedied up to date. But recent legislation has in many 
cases enabled the landlord to recover more rent, and this should materially 
assist him in doing and paying for some of the necessary repairs. On the 
other hand, if there is any serious degree of disrepair the tenant can 
always obtain a Sanitary Notice from the local authority who will then 
compel the landlord to do what is required. But the real question for the 
moment is—how can the municipalization of several millions of houses 
solve this question of repairs as by a wave of the wand? It is quite easy to 
say without further thought that the State will carry out the repairs which 
no private landlord has done, or ever will do. Of course the State, that 
is to say the tax payer and rate payer, can by the expenditure of vast 
sums of money do anything better than a private individual. Apart from 
that aspect of the matter, and regarding it strictly from a practical point 
of view, it is difficult to see why the question of repairs can be solved by 
the policy of municipalization. 

As to rents enough has been said to indicate that the rents payable 
by the new municipal tenants will be greatly increased. Lucky will be 
the tenant who only pays by way of rent a sum equal to twice the rateable 
value of the property. Most of the municipal tenants will have to pay a 
rent considerably in excess of twice the rateable value, and even. then 
it will not be an economic rent. In other words the difference will have 
to be found by the rate payer and tax payer. One must consider the 
question of administration if some 6,000,000 houses are taken over by the 
State. Enormous—and we use that adjective advisedly—administrative 
staffs will have to be created and maintained for the management of these 
houses. The cost of this staff will ‘be huge and must, in fact, be met 
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out of rates or taxes, or both. That may be rather an elementary way of 
putting the matter, but it is the bare position without any refinements. 
As for mortgages, it is not out of place to say a word about such charges. 
It is true that Building Societies seldom advance money on the security 
of properties which are occupied by “controlled tenants,” yet there are other 
persons who have lent money in these cases. When the compensation 
whatever it may be—is paid for the acquisition of these 6,000,000 houses, 
it is more than likely that the compensation in some cases will not be suffi- 
cient to discharge the mortgage on the property. This will indeed be a 
deplorable state of affairs. As for Amenities this is a matter of opinion. The 
new 6,000,000 municipal tenants may find their private activities consider- 
ably limited by the local council in whose area they are situated. The private 
landlord is more prone to respect the wish of his tenant to be free to do 
what he likes within reason. 

To sum up the position. If the municipalization of some millions of 
dwelling houses is effected, the following results may be fairly anticipated: 

(1) Rents will be greatly increased. 

(2) There will be a vast expenditure which must be met out of 
increased rates and taxes, or both. The cost of administration 
alone will be a huge additional item. 

(@) Repairs will not be effected any better under municipalization 
than under private ownership. 

(4) Freedom of life will be restricted. 

All thinking sections of the community, whether tenants or landlords or 

others, should draw themselves up in shining armour and resist this great 

fallacy of Socialism known as the Municipalization of Rented Houses. 
MESTON. 


THE SECOND EMPIRE. XXII. 
GEORGE SAND AND FLAUBERT 


EORGE SAND had no respect for tradition or authority in any 
(G riere. As a republican and socialist, a friend of Mazzini and Louis 

Blanc, she could scarcely be expected to smile on a dictator; but 
her heart was too good to hate Louis Napoleon or any one else, Contact 
was established when the prisoner at Ham sent her a copy of The Extinc- 
tion of Pauperism, and she replied in a letter which was at once an 
expression of sympathy and a confession of faith. She had studied the plan 
with deep interest, though she was not clever enough to judge of its 
feasibility. Who was to carry it out? “You should be grateful to us for 
resisting the attraction of your character, your intelligence and your rank, 
and for daring to tell you that we shall never acknowledge any sovereignty 
except that of the people which seems to us incompatible with that of an 
individual.” The time for Personal Government was over, “You deserve 
to have been born in an age-when your exceptional qualities might have 
secured our happiness and your glory. People say that you merely desire 
to be a French citizen, a sufficiently lofty role if properly understood. The 
heir to a great name concerns himself with the fortunes of the proletariat. 
That is your greatness, that should be the link between you and the 
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republican millions of France. If it depended on myself, who has read your 
writings, I should trust your promises and open the prison doors.” The 
captive gratefully replied that a visit from her, for he was occasionally 
allowed visitors, would be a réd-letter day. 

The fall of the Monarchy filled the ardent democrat with delight. “The 
Republic is the best of families,” she wrote ecstatically, “the people the best 
of friends. The Republic forever! What a dream, what enthusiasm, what 
admirable and orderly behaviour of Paris! I have just been there and 
witnessed the nobility, sublimity and generosity of the people in the heart 
of France. We are all excited and intoxicated at having gone to ‘sleep 
in the mire and woken up in heaven. Now it is safe and we would all die 
to preserve it.” The warm-hearted woman had pitched her expectations 
- far too high, for the new régime proved no more progressive than the 
Bourgeois Monarchy, and the streets of the capital were soon running 
with blood. Having lost her faith in the Second Republic she took the 
coup d'état calmly, reserving her wrath for the harsh police measures which 
accompanied and disgraced it. “Let us hope the authorities will tire of their 
own rigour, which has been quite unnecessary,” she wrote. “The eight mil- 
lions who voted for the new master of France should teach them to rely on 
the people.” “You have been told,” she wrote to Mazzini, “that they voted 
‘under the dominion of fear. That is untrue. I have found in him good 
instincts and aims resembling our own.” 

Convinced that the Dictator was better than his agents, she appealed 
to him in a series of letters which do honour to her courage and humanity. 
“Prince, the friends of my youth and my old age are in prison or exile. 
Your heavy hand fell on all who call themselves Socialist Republicans.” 
Far from opposing the new régime, she regarded it as the last chance of 
salvation amid the corruption of morals and confusion of ideas. “I cannot 
be its apostle, but I should regard it as a crime to reproach heaven, the 
nation, or the man whom God calls and the people accept.” Repression, 
however, had gone too far, and mass imprisonment and deportation of 
harmless folk must stop. “Amnesty, Amnesty soon, my Prince!” A letter 
of portentous length closed with a-request for an interview, which was 
promptly accorded, in which her belief in his goodness of heart was con- 
firmed. “I obtained from you words of kindness which I shall never forget,” 
she wrote. “You were good enough to tell me: ‘Ask me for whatever 
pardon you may wish’.” When the individuals she brought “to his notice 
were liberated she described herself as the only Socialist who remained his 
friend. Persigny, Minister of the Interior, to whom he referred her, with 
equal readiness promised pardon for any friend she might name. In her 
campaign to secure the release of all untried detainees she begged her 
friend Prince Napoleon to use his influence with the Government. 

Once again she was to be disillusioned. Promises, she discovered, were 
not enough, for they remained in most cases a dead letter, thanks to the 
agents less pliant and kindly than the Dictator himself. “Half of France 
has turned informer against the other half; the blind hatred and atrocious 
zeal of a furious police have been satiated,” she wrote to a friend. “Paris 
is in chaos and the provinces a tomb.” A second interview with the Presi- 
dent to save a friend from deportation opened her eyes to the vices of 
autocracy. “He is neither debauched, nor a robber, nor bloodthirsty, but 
he is no longer in control if he ever was. Circumstances and party ambitions 
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cast him into the whirlpool, and he flattered himself that he could control 
it; but he is already half submerged, and I doubt if he is now fully con- 
scious of his actions.” She occasionally appealed to the Empress on behalf 
of friends in financial distress, and not in vain; but her friendship with 
Prince Napoleon was of little avail in her works of mercy since he counted 
for less and less. Opening prison doors, arranging help for the stricken 
families of political victims, in one case rescung four young soldiers from 
the firing squad, she was called the saint of Berry and Notre Dame de 
Secours. It was her finest hour. Though the ruler and the novelist never 
met again, for after the political amnesty of 1859 there was no occasion 
for further correspondence, she remained a welcome guest in the salon 
of Princess ‘Mathilde and counted Prince Napoleon among her intimate 
friends. 

When the Vie de César was published in 1864 she criticised its cult in 
an obscure newspaper. “I have not had time to consider whether it would 
‘ please the illustrious author or not,” she wrote to Prince Napoleon. 
“While paying homage to the real talent of its composition, I cannot 
accept its thesis. To compare the work of Caesar with that of Napoleon I, 
blameable perhaps in certain ways: but truly glorious, seemed to me real 
blasphemy. I should have said so had I not feared to trespass on the domain 
‘of politics at the request of the publisher. How old is that doctrine of the 
authority of a single ruler and how hollow nowadays! It is the fault of 
‘Caesar, the fatal path which always leads to disaster.” She had only a 
few years to wait till her generalization received a new and terrible proof, 

George Sand lived to witness the collapse of the régime which she had 
tolerated but never fully approved. The declaration of war seemed to her 
a blunder and a crime. “Paris must be mad,” she declared; “the honour of 
France is in no way involved. To me this war appears a blunder, the sing- 
ing of the Marseillaise an infamy. Men are ferocious and conceited brutes. 
What a lesson for nations which like dictators!” ‘When bad news from 
the front poured in, she knew that the curtain was about to fall. “The 
Empire is lost; it has lived its allotted span. The same men who confidently 
voted for it in the plebiscite would today vote unanimously for its over- 
throw. Alas! there is no longer the enthusiasm of the wars of the 
Republic. There is scepticism, disaffection, a determination to punish in 
the next vote.” If the ruler did not promptly abdicate, she declared, he 
should be deposed. Sedan cut the knot and she greeted the Third Republic 
with a cheer. “What a glorious event, what a happy day amidst all our 
disasters! At last Paris has risen like one man. That is what she should 
have ‘done a fortnight ago. Hurrah for Paris!” 


il 

No French writer of his time displayed less interest in the political 
scene than Flaubert, who lived for his literary work and felt equal 
disdain for the successive systems by which France was governed. In 
his voluminous correspondence there are singularly few references to. 
public affairs. Politics, he felt, were a vulgar game, unsuitable for intel- 
lectuals and apþealing to the worst elements in human nature. “You ask 
what I think of all these happenings,” he wrote contemptuously on the 
collapse of the Monarchy. “Well, it’s all very funny. It is a joy to see some 
of the crestfallen faces and to witness the deflated ambitions. I don’t know 
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if the new pattern of government and societý will be favourable to the arts; 

_ it cannot be more bourgeois, more mediocre, more stupid. Life is a dull 
show. I don’t know if the Republic will help, and I greatly doubt it.” A 
year later he wrote to a friend in Corsica in his usual pessimistic vein. - 
“I don’t know if the Corsicans are as stupid as the French, but here it is 
deplorable: republicans, reactionairies, reds, blues, tricolors, compete in 
ineptitude; it is enough to make decent folk sick!” 

Though Flaubert liked the coup d'état no better than his fellow crafts- 
men, he blamed the people more than their new master. “I was in Paris 
at the time,” he reported to a friend, “I was nearly slaughtered several 
times, sabred, shot or blown to pieces by cannon, for there was something 

to suit all tastes. But I had a good view. Providence, knowing my love of 
`~ the picturesque, always posts me to the first night when it is worth while. 
This time I wasn’t sold. It was first-rate.” The arch individualist resented 
even the mild yoke of the Academy. “A wormeaten and stupid institution. - 
I detest all limitation, and I think an Academy is the most unsuitable thing 
in the world for the human mind which has neither rule nor law nor 
uniform. Our dear country detests liberty. The ideal state, according to the - 
socialists, is a kind of huge monster sucking into itself all individual 
action, all personality, all thought, directing everything, doing everything, 
a sacerdotal tyranny in these narrow hearts. Everything must be regulated, 
everything rebuilt on different foundations; there are no follies or vices 
which are not to be found in these dreams. Nowadays man is more of a 
fanatic than ever, obsessed with himself. That is his only tune; he bleats- 
for the infinite, as Montaigne used to- say, and can find nothing bigger 
than this miserable life from which he is always striving to escape. Since 
1830 France has been living in a crazy realism. The infallibility of universal 
suffrage is becoming a dogma to replace the infallibility of the Pope. The 
powerful army, the right of numbers, respect for the mob, has succeeded 
the authority of names, divine right, the supremacy of mind: The human 
conscience, worn out with fatigue, seems ready for slumber in sensual 
apathy. Republic or Monarchy, it will be a long time before we emerge 
from this situation. What is this quality but the negation of all liberty, 
superiority, nature itself? That is why I love art: there, at any rate, is 
liberty, in the realm of the imagination. There one is at once king and 
people, active and passive, viaticum and priest. No limitations!” The 
gloomy bourgeois novelist described himself as a bourgeoisphobe. When 
George Sand called him a mysterious being, he replied that he was 
devastatingly commonplace and was sometimes sick of the bourgeois 
inside him. “Hate of the bourgeois is the beginning of wisdom.” Such a 
man, packed full of phobias, could never be really happy. 

The approach to the Empire seemed to Flaubert a natural development 
in a country which lacked real love of liberty. “I read of the President’s 
tours. Splendid! We must only have one idea and no longer respect for- 
anything. If_all morality is useless for future communities which, being 
organized like an automaton, will not need it, he is preparing the way. I 
am speaking seriously, for I believe that is his mission. 1789 destroyed 
Monarchy and the nobility, 1848 the bourgeoisie, 1851 the people. Nothing 
is left but an imbecile canaille, and we are all reduced tò the same level 
of mediocrity.” He regarded women as bundles of emotion, and confessed 
that he preferred the dead to the living. Writing in the summer of 1853 
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he congratulated Victor Hugo on missing the ordeal in France where one 
could not move a step without being defiled. “The atmosphere is heavy 
with poisonous vapours. Air! Air! So I open the window and turn my 
gaze in your direction. Mediocrity loves regulations. I hate all restrictions, 
corporations, caste, hierarchy, the herd. These-things fill my soul with 
execration.” 

The prosecution for immorality of the author of Mme. Bovary, published 
serially in the Revue de Paris in 1859, challenged his conviction that liberty 
was the life-blood of literature. “I have now learned,” he wrote, “that it is 
very unpleasant to be involved in a political affair, and that social hypocrisy 
is a serious matter. This time it has been so stupid that it is ashamed 
of itself and has beaten -a retreat. The book is moral, eminently moral. 
I shall continue to write with conscience and independence for the sole 
pleasure of writing. I am not in the least upset. It is too silly. Every 
man of letters in Paris defends me; they all line up behind me, feeling 
that my cause is theirs. The police miscalculated. They thought they would 
go for the first novel which came along. Now, partly owing to the prosecu- 
tion, mine passes for a masterpiece. I have plenty of what used to be 
called the great ladies on my side. The Empress has spoken for me and 
the Emperor says: ‘Let him alone.’ There is not a line in French literature 
of the last three centuries which is not equally dangerous to religion and 
morals. It is all so stupid that I end by being amused.” By an illogical 
compromise the Court censured the novel and acquitted the author. Well 
might he describe the episode as one of the most inept follies of the 
reign, and he begged a friend to tell the Emperor so, for the prosecution 
proved a magnificent advertisement. A few months later the prosecution of 
Baudelaire led to the omission of some offending verses in Les Fleurs du 
Mal and to the increased sale of the expurgated edition. The misanthrope 
emerged from the ordeal with an even lower estimate of his fellows. “I 
neither love life nor fear death,” he confided to a friend. “I have no sym- 
pathy with any political party or, to be more accurate, I execrate them all 
because they seem to` me equally narrow, false and puerile, living for the 
moment, without broad views and never rising above the conception of 
utility. I hate all despotism. I am a rabid liberal. What I have seen, felt, 
read, has left me with an inextinguishable love of truth. Goethe exclaimed 
on his death-bed ‘Light! Light!’ Yes, light, even if it consumes us!” 

Most of his closest friends, such as Sainte-Beuve, Gautier and the 
Goncourt brothers, were habitués of Princess Mathilde’s salon before he’ 
joined them in the middle sixties. Though professing distaste for life in 
Paris, he enjoyed the friendship of the lively hostess who became one of his 
chief correspondents. Since there was no obligation to support the Empire, 
he accepted the red ribbon of the Legion of Honour procured for him by 
the Princess, and was present at a ball at the Tuileries when the visiting 
sovereigns flocked to the Great Exhibition in 1867. Never either a declared 
supporter or declared foe of the Empire, he thought that Rochefort’s 
noisy squibs in La Lanterne went too far; and when Sainte-Beuve aroused 
the wrath of the Princess by writing for the Temps, an opposition journal, 
he took her side, “His worst offence,” he wrote to her, “is to have displeased 
you. When you begged him not to write in that paper he should have 
desisted. Such are my political views. Yet I quite understand his anger at 
the rejection of his article elsewhere, and only a man of letters knows how 
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these things hurt. So I excuse his rancour, but I should not excuse a 
break with a Government which has done so much for him. You call it 
treachery, but if he only writes on literature the harm is small. What I 
cannot forgive is that he has caused you grief, you who have been not 
merely so kind to him but so devoted.” 

When Flaubert was blasted out of his ivory tower in 1870 his first 
‘reaction was one of anger and disgust. “I am shattered by the folly of 
my compatriots,” he wrote to George Sand on hearing of the declaration 
of war. “The irremediable barbarism of mankind fills me with black 
sorrow, This enthusiasm, with no idea behind it, makes me wish for death. - 
The good Frenchman wants to fight because he feels provoked by Prussia, 
because savagery is the natural condition of man, because there is a 
mystique in war which transports the masses. Have we reverted to racial 
wars? I fear so. The horrible butchery lacks even a pretext. It is the instinct * 
to fight for fighting’s sake. Hobbes was right: homo homini lupus. If only 
I was living among the Bedouins!” His chilly blood began to warm up as. 
bad news streamed in. He brought a revolver in Rouen and began train- 
ing the local militia; but he can hardly have been an inspiring chief, and 
he soon resigned on the ground that his men were too undisciplined. “I .- 
defend this poor Republic,” he wrote to George Sand after Sedan, “but I 
don’t believe in it. It is even more foolish than the Empire and has no use 
for the Muses. The Latin races are finished. Now it is the turn of the Saxons 
who will later be swallowed by the Slavs. France needs a leader. A man! 
‘a man! We are entering an age of darkness. I hate democracy.” Though 
France is proud of Flaubert, he was never proud of France. i 

G. P. Gooca. 
Concluded. 


TRAVEL IN TITOLAND mee 


T is refreshing at any time to set eyes on the Adriatic, but especially 

after touring Poland, Hungary and the isolated interior of Yugoslavia. 

On an August morning, three other Cambridge students and I woke 
tired, dirty and sharp-tempered after endless days of driving along rough, 
mountainous, dusty roads; driving which demands considerable patience 
and perseverance. Having broken the silencer, we drove on that morning 
with the roar of a tank, over intolerably sandy roads, lurching round the 
sudden sharp corners, the dust penetrating our mouths to form gritty teeth. 
Though we had known the Adriatic was ahead of us, the irritations of the 
previous few days had damped our responsiveness to natural beauty. 
Suddenly, round yet another sharp bend, the blue-green Adriatic lay 4,000 
feet below: unrippled, tranquil, under a blazing sun. All difficulties, all 
anxieties were instantly forgotten; we burst into a tuneful, if not altogether 
suitable, harmony of “Cherry Ripe” and “Rule Britannia.” For the seven 
following days we zig-zagged our way up the coast, and spent a week-end 
in the holiday resort of Dubrovnik. Finally we drove diong the narrow, 
unfertile peninsula to the pretty little fishing village of Orebic, little known 
by tourists. Our intention was to spend a few days on the long island 
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of Korcula, where we hoped to relax and live a local life. So, the following 
morning we woke early, and, carrying only the bare essentials, made our 
way to the quay to-await the passenger ferry; the crossing took less than 
15 minutes. 

Imagination so often raises false hopes. We had read Sir Fitzroy 
Maclean’s account of his wartime activities in the Adriatic islands; „we 
expected isolation and certainly freedom from other tourists. Within 
minutes of landing, we found these hopes dashed. Passenger boats from | 
mainland holiday resorts occupied almost the whole quayside. Foreigners 
and Yugoslav holiday-makers swarmed the roads and seafront of the little 
town of Korcula. Hotels and restaurants provided revolting food at exorbi- 
tant rates. The tourist office issued highly coloured pamphlets, exhorting 
tourists to take advantage of the bathing facilities, and observe ancient 
buildings and ruins. It was therefore essential to hold’'an immediate con- 
ference, and take some rapid decisions. We were disappointed, as we had 
only four days to spare and had hoped to make the most of them. Out 
came our map for a quick inspection of other nearby islands. Vis, a 
former headquarters of the partisans during the war, was too far. Hvar 
was too large, and too close to the mainland. The only two within easy 
reach were Miljet and Lastovo. 

At this point, a sharp division of opinion occurred. Two of us felt that 
Mijet, with its famous lakes and mountains, would be a source of enjoy- 
ment. The other two, including myself, decided that Lastovo, out to sea, 
smaller and prettier, and, according to the map, lacking a single road, might 
provide the sort of adventure we wanted. So we split into two parties and 
agreed that, come what may, we would meet four days later, by midday, in 
Orebic. Ten minutes later, the Mljet party had leapt on to the twice-weekly 
passenger boat, and disappeared in the maze of islands and peninsulas, We 

-had to wait for the weekly boat to Lastovo, which arrived late that even- 
ing, and when her red and white lights appeared out of the darkness, the 
wind was whipping up a choppy sea. The relative tranquillity of the quay, 
which had been broken only by the low babble of huddled islanders listen- 
ing to the local hotel band, was now transformed into a scene of quarrel 
and ;chaos. The passengers from Lastovo, mostly women, leapt ashore 
clinging desparately to their crates of local produce for the Korcula market, 
throwing tomatoes, potatoes, vegetables, on to the concrete quay, and 
arguing over the ownership of the produce. ‘Women shrieked and fought 
each other; a policeman intervened unsuccessfully: a nun surveyed the 
saturnalia with indifference: and others, like ourselves, watched in immense 
amusement. It was difficult to believe that, after only an hour of such utter 
confusion, the boat, with ourselves on board, had slipped quietly from. its 
moorings, and we were bound for Lastovo. 

It was nearly midnight when the dark form of the island loomed up 
against a setting moon..The only person to receive the boat on arrival 
was a policeman. Much to our surprise he made no attempt to check our 
jdentity; and, especially with our new beards, we might have seemed 
slightly suspect. We followed the other passengers up a steep path which 
we imagined would lead to the village: but after a little we dropped behind 
the main stream’ and found a fairly clear space where we could spend 
the night in the open. In Yugoslavia, without the English system of 
summer-time, the sun sets not later than 7 p.m., and seems to rise exces- 
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sively early. On- the mainland the: thunderous rattle of carts begins as 
early as 3 am. So the heavy tramp of fishermen’s feet on their. way 
to the harbour, and the Mediterranean heat, were enough next day to 
enforce an early rise. Below us lay the old village of Lastovo in ruins: 
but when we reached the top of the hill, and had réfreshed ourselves 
at @ wayside tap, we discovered the capital. To our north lay the harbour 
` and sea: to our south winding paths, houses and a fully cultivated valley. 

When we entered’ the village square, it was full of fishermen chatting - 
idly in the sun. Our arrival iad obviously-aroused interest: but at the same 
time there was a certain air of misgiving. As a result of wartime occupa- 
tion, they all spoke Italian. We wondered if the Italians had made them 
hostile towards the English, or was it simply that all foreign visitors were 
unwelcome? These fears proved groundless—there was a different reason 
for their caution—and we had three remarkable days. After buying bread, 
beautifully hot and straight from the oven, at the Co-operative shop, and 
tomatoes from a private house, we had a refreshing breakfast. Each day the 
village restaurant laid on an enormous lunch of island produce. A private 
room was kept for us and there we sat slowly consuming large platefuls 
of soup, macaroni, crab and local fish. 

The Yugoslavs, living in constant fear of another world war, take wide- 
spread military precautions. At the top of a steep hill, we were turned 
away by soldiers occupying a radar station, where they reported the move- 
ments of any foreign ship, in particular the Russian submarines based in 
the harbours of isolated Albania. We followed a road—on which we saw 
only one lorry, one bus and one car—for seven miles, round mountain 
sides, through a valley of-hops and fruit, till we reached the village of San 
Pietro. This was not a normal village but built solely for the use of the 
army and navy. A little further on was a naval harbour. Here we found 
ourselves under suspicion. The head of the island Commune approached, 
took our names and addresses, and in fluent French closely questioned us 
about our activities. It was not until late that evening that we discovered 
that Marshal Tito, with his wifé, was making his first visit to this island 
on the following morning. That evening, we were kindly entertained and- 
given a room in which to sleep. There was rain that night, the dawn was 
fresh, and the village stirred early for the great day. There were sudden 
shouts of excitement from below. From our window, facing north, we could 
see a convoy of three warships steaming towards San Pietro. Escorted by 
destroyers ahead and astern, the President’s large white yacht slipped 
through the water. The word “Tito, Tito,” echoed round the village. People 
gathered excitedly in the market square for a free bus ride to meet him— 
fishermen, fruit growers, young children, and a small party of pretty ‘girls 
in the island’s special costume, making a wonderful splash of red, white 
and gold. There was a mad rush and scramble for the bus, and with mieh 
difficulty we secured two seats in the rear. 

In San Pietro the inhabitants, numbering not more than 200, abred 
along the quay, and gun boats patrolled the waters. Tension grew as the 
minutes passed. There was a sudden hush, then a surge forward, as a smart 
speedboat came in sight, Tito himself at the wheel. ‘Behind him sat his 
wife, Madame Broz, and his firm friend, Vice-President Rankovic, Tito, 
looking young and fit, and wearing a light green suit and a panama hat, 
stepped cheerfully ashore, shook hands,-and was presented with a bouquet 
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_by a smart little girl. The crowd began an organized clapping, and burst 

into shouts of “Hero Tito, Hero Tito.” There was no doubt about his 
popularity. He walked forward through the people, mopping the sweat 
from his forehead, followed by a posse of officials. My camera was kept 
` busy; he passed within two yards of me and slowed down for a photo- 
` graph. After inspecting the local fish factory, he refused a car in ordey to 
mount the local bus for his ride to Lastovo. Sitting alone in the front seat 
the President smiled and waved, acknowledging the greetings, and dis- 
appeared in a cloud of dust to tour the island. The day had crowned our 
visit to Yugoslavia: having ourselves set eyes on the man who had for five 
years fought the Nazis from his rugged mountains; had built, out of seven 
warring States, a unified and proud nation; defied Stalin and Khrushchev for 
_ the sake of his principles; and, the son of a blacksmith, had become in time 
a leading international Statesman. But what, we thought, would become of 
Yugoslavia when he dies? Will the nation disintegrate? Will it come under 
the heal of Russia without the firm guidance, refreshingly independent, 
of its hero? 


5 l R. N. Luce. 


THE REBIRTH OF SICILY 


NEW Sicily is building up her future—a future for which all 
the strength and resources of the Region and the State have been 
working together for the past 10 years.” These are the words of the 
President of the Sicilian Regional Government, Professor Giuseppe La 
Loggia, in a message in the Survey of- Sicily, published by The Statist. 
For a long time Sicily was considered an island of striking contrasts—rich 
in natural beauty and treasures of classical art on the one hand, on the 
other a land where the Mafia was still rife, the wealthy absentee land- 
lords explored the rural population ruthlessly, and people lived in squalid 
hovels in the interior of the island, lacking communications of any kind and 
water. The social conditions were appalling, unemployment reaching 
500,060 men and along with it delinquency increasing, and the percentage 
of illiteracy one of the highest in Italy. It certainly was a depressed area 
in the midst of a paradise, no longer a garden of abundance the once 
famous “granary of Rome.” 

Naturally ‘many tourists and economists asked: “Why does such a 
difference in the living standard exist between this formerly prosperous and 
politically important island and the mainland, especially Northern Italy?” 
There are many reasons for this decline, the chief being the absolute régime 
of the Spanish and French rulers who, for centuries, treated the people 
like serfs, suppressing all political freedom and neglecting it economically. 
With the French Revolution came a breath of freedom and the demand 
for liberalism, for political and social reform, and it was to Britain that 
the leading politicians and progressive economists looked for guidance in 
the following years of struggle for independence. Then a period of depres- 
sion and stagnation set in again, and strange to say, with the unification of 
Italy in 1870, an event which all patriots of the Risorgimento had desired 
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with all their hearts and hailed as a great prize for their sufferings and 
exile. There are a variety of reasons for this anti-climax, but which became 
_ apparent only after some time. 

Though the Southern Regions, including Sicily, brought some assets to 
the new State, they received little in return. Their requests for greater 
Spending on essential public works were often disregarded. Public expendi- 
ture was concentrated in the North and orders placed there even for works 
to be carried out in the South. Southern investments were diverted to enter- 
prises in the North. Taxes paid by Southern consumers went to promote 
industry in Lombardy and Piedmont, while the South received no benefit. 
No wonder finance and economy in the South declined under such 
unfavourable conditions and all spirit of enferprise was gradually killed. 
But when you talk to the Italians in the North they do not seem to be 
aware of these facts, otherwise they would not always complain about the 
heavy burden the unification brought to them as they consider themselves 
the sufferers having to maintain their poorer brothers in the South. 

The whole situation was radically transformed, when a new Constitution 
of the Italian state came into force on January 1, 1948. Up to this date 
the Italian administrative system was one of the most centralized in 
Burope, and the majority of the Italian political parties recognized the 
necessity of granting wider autonomy to certain regions. Under this new 
law Italy was divided not only into provinces and communes as hitherto 
—according to the Constitution of 1848—but also into Regions. They were, 
however, not all given the same structure; they were divided into two 
groups: those belonging to the first were administered according to uniform 
rules, according to Art. 115 of the Constitution, whereas the Regions in 
the second group were to be granted, on account of their individual and 
peculiar needs, a special structure, in accordance with Art. 116. To this 
second group belong Sicily, Sardinia, Valle d’Aosta, the Trentino-Upper 
Adige and the Friuli-Venezia Giulia. 

Owing to historical antecedents and the special conditions prevailing in 
Sicily, its self-government is more extensive than that of any other Region 
in Italy and extends to the sphere of legislation, administrative and 
financial powers, conferred upon the Sicilian Regional authorities, i.e., thé 
President, the Assessors and the Assembly. They are entrusted not only 
with the management of all affairs within the scope of their legislative 
powers but also with the administration of matters upon which the Italian 
Government alone can legislate. The Sicilian President has the right, when 
matters concerning his Region are under discussion, to attend meetings 
of the Italian Cabinet “with Ministerial rank and with the right 
to vote,” a privilege none of the other ‘Regions enjoy. 

This wider Sicilian autonomy has stirred the population as a whole 
and explains the rapid disappearance of the Sicilian separatist movement, 
which spread during and after the Second ‘World ‘War. as soon as the 
Regional Government became an established fact. For the first time since 
the unification of Italy, the Sicilians were given an opportunity to create 
and promote themselves the instruments for dealing with the economic 
depression. One of the measures which proved particularly efficacious and 
stimulating was wide distribution of credits for investments on favourable 
conditions. The IRFIS—Regional Institute for the Financing of Industries 
in Sicily—is the institution entrusted with the task of providing for the 
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distribution of these medium term credits. They are destined chiefly for 
the erection of new industrial plants or modernization of those already 
existent. Special facilities are extended to medium and small enterprises 
for the purchase of machinery and plant, whether Italian or foreign; besides 
this, the IRFIS grants all industrial, agricultural and commercial firms 
special loans for the increase of their output. In the three years of ifs 
beginning the IRFIS has granted industrial medium term credits, for a 
total of industrial investment already realized or in course of realization, 
amounting to 72,488,000,000 lire. Besides these incentives offered by the 
Regional Government, there are others, such as special tax reductions, 
arrangements for the issue of limited liability shares, the creation of new 
industrial zones and the opening of new bonded warehouses or areas. 

Among the various industrial activities promoted in the last 10 years 
in Sicily none have attracted more widespread attention of leaders and 
organizers of industry in many parts of the world than the search for 
natural oil and gases. The most striking has been the discovery and 
exploitation of oil fields at Ragusa in the South Eastern corner of the 
island, noted for its asphalt mines. It was the Gulf Italia, the most 
important private oil company, which began the drilling there in 1953 
and completed it in 1954. These wells are now considered to be the most 
important oil fields in Western Europe. Other discoveries followed at Gela, 
also in the South, and prospecting is going on in the Catania plain, the 
basin of Central Sicily and in the West. In Ragusa a pipeline has already 
been built with a capacity of 2,000,000 tons of oil a year. Gulf Italia’s 
production from Ragusa alone in 1957 reached 1,107,000 tons, more than 
twice the 1956 production. These represent 12 per cent of the total Italian 
domestic requirements of crude oil and 87.5 per cent of the total oil pro- 
duction in Italy, including ‘Sicily. For Italy’s balance of payments it repre- 
sented in 1957 an indirect saving of about $50,000,000. The Sicilian 
Government’s share of revenue from this production—through royalties 
and direct income and profit taxes—wil] amount to over 4,000,000,000 lire, 
a sum equivalent to about 8 per cent of one year’s total current revenues. 
Credit for the striking result must be given to the enlightened policy of the 
Sicilian Government by means of an attractive oil law and by creating a 
climate of confidence for the potential investor, and to the cooperation of 
the companies, Italian and foreign, which do their best to stimulate directly 
and indirectly local enterprises and engaging local manpower. ; 

‘These new ventures and their success could not fail to have an enormous 
psychological effect on the whole population. In place of years of pessimism 
and despair there is now enthusiasm and optimism, there is a response to 
the initiatives of the Regional Government, as the achievements made in 
such a short time are encouraging. To mention only some of them: large- 
scale land reclamation and redistribution, radical reform in the farming 
industry, a great increase in public works, new electric industries and a 
growing output of textiles, cement and chemical fertilizers, the growth in 
shipping business and development of social services. A vast plan for irriga- 
tion works has been laid down by means of which the climatic charac- 
teristics’ of the island for the cultivation of citrus fruits, early vegetables, 
and industrial crops, such as cotton, tomatoes, sugar beet, etc., will be 
utilized, The satisfactory results already obtained in the spheres of oil, 
natural gas and potash have led to investigation of radio-active materials 
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and other valuable minerals essential for modern technical processes, Also 
the important export trades, consisting chiefly of citrus fruit and other 
horticultural products, sulphur and salt, show satisfactory progress. It is 
safe to predict that Sicily will win a position on the international markets 
in proportion to its resources, its productive capacity and the enterprising 
spirit of its inhabitants. The whole situation is changed : the depressed area 
is receding and giving way to progress in the economic field and to a higher 
standard of living. The hard core of constant unemployed is broken. 
Sicilian manpower, which has already shown remarkable aptitude for 
-industrial training and for specialization in the more advanced branches of 
technical production, can look forward to full employment in the- future 
instead of casual work and worry how to provide for their families from 
day to day. There are many training schools and centres in operation- which 
bring labour to the standards required by the new industries. 

Sicily has at all times produced great men—philosophers, writers and 
artists. In our times Benedetto Croce, philosopher and critic, Luigi 
Pirandello, writer and creator of modern drama, are eminent representatives 
of the Sicilian philosophic and creative genius. Now the Sicilians put their 
intellectual gifts to more practical use, and show imagination and ability 
* for the rewarding task of leading their country towards renewed prosperity. 
All friends of Sicily, and especially those in Great Britain, which has had 
close relations since the Middle Ages with the island, will wish it the 
deserved success and hope a new and happy Sicily will arise worthy of her 
glorious past. 

HELENA SACHS. 


It is , significant that several books about Sialy have recently been published, 
attesting to the lively interest it has attracted. 

Sicily, by Heinrich Schwarz (Thames & Hudson. 50s.). with photographs by Dr. A. 
Nawrath, contains a brief descriptive text and 169 photographs with concise notes. 

Sicily, the "Garden of the Mediterranean, by Francis M. Guercio (Faber & Faber, 
30s.), also gives an excellent picture of the island in its topographical, historical 
and cultural aspects. 

Survey of Sicily, is a tughly interesting and comprehensive publication by The 
Statist, April, 1957. Here the reader more interested in technical and financial 
matter will find articles written by eminent specialists on various economic, financial 
and technical subjects, such as “The Regional Autonomy of Sicily,” “Sicily’s 
Imports and Exports,” “The Role of the Banks in the Development of Sicilian 
Economy,” “The Sicilian Regional Oil Policy” and many more. 


ROGER MARTIN DU GARD 


HAT does the name Roger Martin du Gard signify? In France 
Wi stands for a most illustrious novelist whose recent death plunged 

the literary world into mourning, just as his nomination for the 
Nobel Prize in 1937 glorified and honoured it. Little has been written in 
this country about the man who has been called the Tolstoi of France; 
he was something of a shy and modest recluse who avoided publicity, 
disliked being photographed, and whose life was devoted to his writing. 
He began his career as a novelist in 1908; it was not until 1913 however 
that he published his first important novel “Jean Barois.” This success was 
achieved not without disappointment and difficulty. His first attempt at ~ 
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publication ended in complete failure: the publisher, no doubt discon- 
certed by the unusual style of the book which was written in the form of 
a dialogue, told him that it was unreadable. Coming as it did from a 
person whose reputation as a critic was regarded with respect, this opinion 
threw him into a state of extreme depression. In a chance meeting he 
talked about his disappointment to the publisher Gaston Gallimard, who 
offered to submit the manuscript to his colleagues of the Nouvelle Révue 
francaise among whom was André Gide. The verdict of Gide that it should 
be published without delay filled him with elation and marked another 
. important phase in his career, the beginning of a life-long friendship 
between the two authors. - 

Immediately after its publication “Jean Barois” was noticed by the 
critics who decided to bring it to the attention of the reading public. 
This chronicle of “l’Affaire Dreyfus” and the Great War was an immediate 
success, completely justifying Gide’s faith in it. It is interesting to think that 
it was Gide who, on behalf of the Nouvelle Revue francaise, refused the 
first volume of Marcel Proust’s great novel “A la Recherche du Temps 
Perdu.” Martin du Gard then turned to the theatre and wrote several plays 
for the group “Vieux Colombier,” the first being “Le Testament du Pére 
Leleu.” Then followed “La Gonfle” and several years later, “Un Taciturne”, 
which was produced by Louis Jouvet. But the author found his maturity 
and fame with the monumental. work “Les Thibault,” which he wrote in 
the form of a “roman-fleuve” of 12 volumes, ‘beginning in 1922 and not 
finishing until 1940. This was the work which earned him the Nobel 
Prize in 1937. It was this novel around which his life revolved, to which 
he devoted all his care and all his time and for which he forsook public 
life, content to live in solitude in the country, seeing no-one but his most 
intimate friends. To use his own words, he carried the images of “Les 
Thibault”—‘“in my head and in my suitcases.” From its conception with 
the first volume “Je Cahier Gris” and until the publication of the final 
volume “Epilogue” the author never lost his greatness, 

“Les Thibault” is a psychological novel, revolving around two middle 
class families in the period between 1900 and 1920, one Catholic and the 
other Protestant. The characters are scrupulously analysed, as is their 
milieu and their times. The story tells of the conflict of generations between 
“Le Pére Thibault,” an authoritative personality, and his two sons who, 
although dissimilar, cling equally to their belief in liberty and truth, and 
how they are caught up in the whirlpool of the war in which one of them, 
a pacifist, is killed. Those who have read “Les Thibault” know it to be 
a thoughtful, solid and carefully constructed classic, written in the sober 
style which was that of Martin du Gard; a vast contribution to the history 
of his time in which the characteristics and traits of each character are 
brought out with subtlety and understanding. His greatest concern was 
that with “Les Thibault” he should build something durable, a testimony 
to the ability of the writer to live on through his art, to combat the brevity 
of human life. As a confirmed agnostic art was the only faith he acknow- 
ledged, a view which was shared by André Gide, and in this belief he 
never faltered. His monument was to be “Les Thibault” and his immortality 
assured through the characters he had created. 

A long silence followed after the final completion of his great master- 
piece, broken only by his translation of the famous “Olivia.” He is believed 
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to have been working on another important and vast novel, but at the 
time of his death it was not completed. It may have been that owing to 
the success of “Les -Thibault” and its impact on the most advanced 
thinkers, he was reluctant to produce another work which might ‘not be 
worthy of the first. In this, as in all things, he showed himself to be a man 
of the highest intellectual integrity and honesty. There remains his Diary, 
kept over a period of many years, which is in the custody of the 
Bibliothèque Nationale in Paris, and which may one day be published to 
reveal a more intimate knowledge of the man who was Roger Martin du 
Gard. 
Ena F. WILLIAMS 


THE SEASON OF CHANGE 


URELY in no lifetime since the signing of Magna Carta have greater 

changes been crowded into 60 or 70 years and no equal period of 

time has witnessed an equally rapid march of events. A few months 
ago I drove past the site of the Crystal Palace. My thoughts turned to the 
scene that greeted the small boy of the late "70s and early ’80s and recalled 
a marvellous exhibition of electric lighting, the first of its kind. In the’ 
drawing room there my father said with what seemed dangerous optimism: 
“The time will come when every home or nearly every one will have light 
like this.” In those days, if memory serves me truly, four-horse coaches 
assembled in Hyde Park for summer outings to the Crystal Palace for 
dinner and fireworks. There was an annual Rose Show; admission on the 
opening day cost five shillings and one of the prizewinners or judges was 
safe to be gentle, lovable Dr. Shackleton, father of the explorer. There 
was a Triennial Handel Festival with a stupendous chorus. There were 
Saturday symphony concerts conducted by August Manns; I saw his hair- 
pass from black to white. Sir George Grove was a regular attendant and 
taught the small boy to appreciate classical music. Sims Reeves lived 
nearby, an imposing exterior with a kind heart beneath, and my good 
friend. 

In town the “growler” or four-wheeled cab was respectable; a hansom 
was regarded as a vehicle for the dissipated. You did not see women in 
restaurants’ nor could you take a girl friend to the theatre without a 
chaperon. -Music halls were for men; some very clever artistes, notably 
Marie Lloyd, never forgot this. After 11 o’clock the West End thorough- 
fares filled with prostitutes; Seven Dials and Shaftesbury Avenue were best 
left alone. The coming of the Palace Theatre altered the character of the 
Avenue; built for opera, the house failed until old Charles Morton turned 
it into a music hall. The first motor car had yet to reach the West End, 
but the show of horses in the park on a sunny afternoon in the season 
was a delight. Sometimes royalty would be seen; Alexandra coming to or 
from Marlborough: House could always command atteption. The under- 
ground railways of London, District and Metropolitan knew nothing about 
electricity and quite a lot about suffocating fumes; the Tube which started 
life in an all round twopenny fare had not reached the plane of manifesta- 
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tion. Omnibuses and trams were horse drawn; the life of horses hard and 
brief. The East End of London, particularly in the neighbourhood of 
Chinatown, was picturesque and full of a sordid romance; Thomas. Burke 
became its laureate and his books should live. There was an authentic 
Jewish quarter round Aldgate, and Zangwill woke the world to con- 
sciousness of it when he wrote Children of the Ghetto and established 
‘his reputation. Socialism did not exist as a political force. Lord Salisbury 
had succeeded Lord Beaconsfield, and there was a Liberal Party led by 
Mr. Gladstone, a man repugnant to God and Queen Victoria. Keir Hardie’s 
cloth cap had not defiled the precincts of Westminster. 

Looking back to days when as a busy journalist it was my privilege 
to meet many of England’s leading men and women, a question comes 
unbidden to the mind: where are they now, who remembers their form, 
their voice, their teachings? They moved as though sure of immortality, 
the politicians, musicians, actors, poets, writers. In those days self- 
satisfaction seemed to march hand in hand with success, and every per- 
former, whether on stage or platform, in print or in paint, was convinced 
that he had erected in his own honour a monument more enduring than 
brass. Show Sundays, one for the rank and file and another a week later 
for Academicians and Associates, are among my most pleasant memories, 
with crowded studios, urbane and condescending artists, attractive can- 
vases, refreshment and congratulation. Immortal works were to be pre- 
sented to the world. Leighton, Millais, Val Prinsep, Alma Tadema, G. F. 
Leslie, Herkomer, Burne Jones, Holman Hunt, to set down but a few 
names that return; where is their audience now? Yet in their season they 
could delight us as Joachim, Patti, Henry Irving, Ellen Terry, Charles 
Wyndham and Beerbohm Tree did in the fullness of their day or night. 
Fame must boast a wondrous quality to survive the indifference of a suc- 
ceeding generation. Perhaps the writers and the poets have the best 
chance, for the printed word remains; we may neglect old favourites but 
we do return to them now and again. Browning, Pater, Matthew Arnold 
were living when I was young. Dickens had only lately passed. Their con- 
temporaries, artists and musicians and politicians, or most of them, are 
consigned to the wallet on Time’s back “wherein he keeps alms for 
oblivion.” 2 - 

Turning from the town to the country, change is even greater. In the 
rural areas as I knew them the farm worker was a serf; he earned a 
wage that did not always reach 18 pence a day, and never touched two 
shillings. His wife had to tend the children, cook and clean in a tumble- 
down cottage with a kitchen-living-room for all purposes, one or two bed- 
rooms grossly overcrowded and very often a thatched roof that was not 
watertight. He had no holidays other than Good Friday and Christmas 
Day, no amusements. His food was chiefly vegetables; he poached 
rabbits when and where he could but if caught a prison sentence was 
inevitable, for he was not able to pay a fine however small. When he could 
work no longer he was carted off to the workhouse to die in a few weeks. 
These conditions prevailed as the old century went out and the new one 
came in. Few cared for the farm worker or his family, andthe infant 
mortality was very high. The farmers themselves were having a bad 
time, but I knew men who complained that they could not pay their 
rent and must have a rebate though they kept a couple of hunters in their 
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stables and good port in their cellars. They and their wives honestly 
regarded their workers as a race apart. On what were called “offhand 
farms,” holdings so far from.the main farmhouse that they were man- 
aged by a “Looker” or overseer, it was customary for the Looker and 
his wife to drive to the village and buy up all the butcher’s waste pieces and 
the, grocer’s oddments and take them back for sale at a profit to the men 
who had earned nine or ten shillings a week. Those who refused to buy 
were dismissed; labour was plentiful and jobs hard to find. So the scandal 
persisted until public opinion was stirred and the question arose of these 
sales being an offence under the Truck Acts. Wages at one time were mixed 
up with “small beer” and the man who elected to take his share of this 
home brew might get seven shillings a week while those who did not 
want it received nine. Improvement was so slow that the opening of the 
war in 1914 found the labourer working for half-a-crown a day. The need 
for home grown food forced the farm worker’s wage to 46 shillings a week; 
ruined farmers with pockets full of money protested in vain. 

It is reasonable for those of my generation, as they look upon the world 
they are leaving, to be full of hope for the future they may not share. The 
four freedoms look to be on the march in spite of the superlative powers 
of destruction that the mishandling of the atom has conferred upon man- 
kind. We will not believe that the Divine Intention is to be frustrated by 
those who may destroy a populous city but cannot give back the vital spark 
to a dead gnat. I have a firm. feeling that life will prove stronger than the 
forces of destruction. and that men will rise to greater heights. This faith 
is justified by briefest consideration of changes wrought by the past half 
‘century, changes that have been in the main beneficial. If the spiritual 
progress had been on a par with material advancement the millennium 
would needs be near at hand. S. L. BENSUSAN 


FILLING UP THE CASPIAN 


USSIA’S great land-locked lake, the biggest on earth, might nowadays 
well be termed the “Soviets’ Sinking (or Shrinking} Sea.” Indeed, the 
- Caspian Sea, with its teeming commerce and almost fabulously rich 
fisheries, is shrinking so fast that the Russiains are getting worried about it. 
Soviet scientists have established that during the past quarter of a century 
the level of the Caspian has fallen by eight feet, and at the same time it 
has lost 8,000 square miles of its area. This is a continuation of a long- 
established process, for it is estimated that the area of the sea has shrunk 
by more than 50,000 square miles in historic times. In several- places this 
century the water has receded from 10 to 16 miles from the former shore 
line. Loss from evaporation now largely exceeds the inflow from the rivers, 
with the result that fishing and shipping conditions are steadily getting 
more difficult. In order to restore the balance the Russians have decided 
on drastic measures. . 
_ ‘Before detailing: these, a few salient facts about the sea will prove useful. 
It fills the deepest part of a vast depression, sometimes known as the 
Aralo-Caspian depression (it is possible that the Sea of Aral was formerly 
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linked with it), once an inland sea, the Eurasian Mediterranean, or 
Sarmation Ocean. The Caspian is 760 miles long and varies from 120 to 300 
miles. Its maximum depth is over 3,000 ft., and it has an area of more 
than 170,000 square miles. This makes it larger than either the Red Sea 
or the Baltic, and approximately three-quarters of the size of the North 
Sea. Yet its depth is such that the volume of the water is greater than 
the waters of the North Sea and Baltic combined. Some idea of the 
tremendous changes that have taken place since prehistoric times is 
apparent from the statement that whereas at one time the Caspian was 
level with the Black Sea, nowadays its waters are about 80 feet below it. 
-` The Russians plan to divert from 80,000 million to 100,000 cubic yards 
of water into the Caspian to replenish what it has been losing through 
excessive evaporation. Part of the plan provides for the emptying of the 
Petchora and Wychegda rivers into the Caspian by way of the Kama and 
the Volga. Another project is to reverse the flow of the great Siberian 
rivers Ob and Yenisei, in order to direct some of their waters into the 
Caspian Sea. This, it is calculated, would add sufficient water to meet the 
loss of evaporation. The plan appears to be part of the so-called “Greater 
Volga Project,” which had to be suspended when the Nazis invaded the 
Soviet Union. This project envisages a vast network of waterways creating 
a through route from the Caspian to the White Sea and the Arctic Ocean. 
Even before the war this existed in skeleton form, canals uniting the 
tributaries of the Volga to those of the Neva, forming a medium of com- 
munication between the Caspian and the Baltic, and others with the Black 
and White Seas. Much work has been done during the post-war years 
to open up the routes to larger vessels, and the entire project involves 
besides changing the courses of several rivers, rebuilding hundreds of miles 
of canal, and providing many new dams and hydro-electric power stations. 
It affects an area with a population of between 50 and 60 millions. From 
Astrakhan, on an island 50 miles from the mouth of the Volga on the 
Caspian. to the Baltic and Leningrad is 2,500 miles, and to Archangel, 
on the Dvina, facing the Arctic 700 miles north of Moscow, 3,000 miles. 

The main supplier of water to the Caspian is the 2,400-mile Volga, which 
is estimated to pour in two-thirds of the total. Also from the north and 
west come the Ural, the Terek, the Sulak and the Samur; and from the 
south and east the Xura and Aras, and the Sefid-rud and Atrek. But the 
rivers have been increasingly used for irrigation schemes this century, with 
the process continuing, and in consequence the quantity of water they 
feed into the Caspian has been correspondingly lessened. Yet there is 
evidence, quite apart from this, that the level of the Caspian has varied 
down the centuries. Water gauge records have been available since 1830, 
and this century appears to have been a period of lower water than since 
the sixteenth. Russian scientists believe that the variations of the sea are 
in part due to meteorological conditions. Meteorological testimony supports 
the inference that during the high water period of the eighteenth and early 
nineteenth centuries the Volga was carrying much more water to the 
Caspian than during the preceding and succeeding periods. At the mouths 
of the Volga there are erosion channels believed to have been formed in 
a prehistoric period of hot, dry summers when the Caspian was very low. 
Certain soils in the Caspian region appear to indicate a warmer and drier 
climate once prevailed than that now experienced. . 
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A special commission of the USSR Academy of Sciences, together 
with shipping experts, have gone into the problem of the shrinkage of the 
Caspian, and there’ seems to be evidence that man himself may have 
adversely affected the flow of the rivers into the sea. A wide forest belt 
used to extend east of the river, running down to the shores of the Caspian. 
This forest area stopped part of the waves of dry, scorching air known as 
the “sukhovey,” the dry wind which sweeps across the Caspian, drawing 
off its water in evaporation. The water was deposited again in the Volga 
Basin and drained back into the Caspian, nature providing a compensating 
balance. In modern times, however, as in other countries, there has been 
heavy felling for timber and for the creation of crop-growing areas.-As 
the result, the winds drive much further westwards before releasing the 
moisture drawn up from the Caspian, and this is lost in the Black Sea 
region: During the past 25 years, Soviet scientists report, the Volga has 
been annually contributing 50 billion cubic yards of water less than before 
as the outcome of the conditions outlined above. In evaporation they 
estimate the Caspian yields 410 billion cubic yards of water a year. About | 
70 billions are returned in the form of rainfall and condensation, leaving 
340 billion cubic yards to be supplied by the other rivers. The Russians 
have realised the danger of this decrease, and as one means of checking 
it they are engaged in huge shelter-belt planting schemes, involving tens of 
millions of trees, just as the Americans are in the Middle West, in their . 
“Dust Bowl” area. 

From what has been said already it is apparent that the Caspian’s 
indispensable artery and lifeline is mighty “Mother Volga,” which winds 
in majestic curves over the plains of Russia, and eventually past the 
mosques and minarets of Astrakhan to empty itself in 200 mouths into the 
Caspian. It is navigable for five-sixths of its length, 2,000 miles, and is the 
supreme commercial highway of the country. Down its course come manu- 
factured goods and timber from the north; upwards travel grain, oil from 
Baku, cotton from the Ukraine and Persia; and its waters are rich in salmon 
and sturgeon. Astrakhan is a venerable, semi-oriental city which has passed 
through many vicissitudes, among them fire, cholera, and famine, the last 
after World War I. Tartars, Turks, and Persians have plundered it from 
time to time. Its commercial importance is great, and the city occupies 
a focal point in the communications of the USSR. 

Astrakhan is linked by sea with Baku on the western shores of the 
Caspian. Here is situated one of the world’s earliest oil-fields. The whole 
country around steams and stinks of oil. Baku today is a huge industrial 
area of almost one million people, with electric railways running a 15- 
minute rush-hour service. A century back it was a village of 15 hundred 
people. It knows the meaning of war, revolution, anarchy and insurrection. 
In 1905 revolutionaries burnt the oil workings and during the 1917 revolu- 
tion great damage was done. The Turks occupied it for a time and then 
withdrew, and during the last war Hitler’s panzers failed to reach it. Today 
it has huge refineries, engineering works and dry docks. There is a tanker 
service across the Caspian. Contrasted with the so-called “Black City” of 
Baku are many fine flat-roofed houses, recalling the days when foreign 
magnates took a hand in exploiting the oil. Around them are oases of 
green gardens set amidst industrial dirt. Some of these in the past were 
nothing less than private palaces overlooking the fine bay, and upon 
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which those who made millions out of Caucasia’s black gold lavished their 
wealth. 

It has been pointed out earlief that the Caspian ports are feeling the 
adverse effects of the shrinking sea, and many piers and moorings have 
become useless. So serious is the position that oil transports are finding 
it difficult to navigate, and one plan is to build a 280-mile-long dyke across 
the northern section of the sea to maintain depths in the affected harbours. 
The fishing industry is suffering also, and places where the precious 
sturgeon used to spawn are now high and dry. Few other lakes or seas 
are so richly stocked with varied species—sturgeon, salmon, carp, perch, 
herring, and so on, and large quantities of caviare are made from the roes 
of the first-named. At one time the Caspian was over-fished, but the 
Russians have put the industry on a scientific basis with the object of 
conserving the supplies. 

Unlike the lakes of North America and Africa, the Caspian is not fresh 
water, although the salinity varies. It is by no means a peaceful lake, 
although land-locked, and all too often the fishing vessels are caught 
in blizzards and frozen in by icefloes. The temperature in the northern 
half often drops far below zero with 50 or so degrees of frost, as icy 
winds whip over the vast plains, shrivelling everything in their path, and 
freezing up the almost tideless sea. In the south the average temperature 
is 30 degrees higher than around the mouths of the Volga, where the sea 
is frozen 112 days a year on the average. Climatic conditions are not only 
severe, but as well violent storms occur. On July 15 last year a vessel 
belonging to the Soviet Ministry of Fisheries sank during such a storm 
. after hitting rocks while bound for Baku, with every one of its 270 
passengers and crew. 

The coasts of the Caspian abound in a remarkable variety of names. 
This is because the whole region lay on the borderland between the old 
world and the Asiatic steppes, and was overrun by successive hordes of 
invaders, the most ferocious being the thirteenth century Mongols. Thus 
Persian, Turkish and Tartar names are intermingled, and the later Russian 
advance has led to a further change in the nomenclature of large areas. 

E. R. YARHAM 


CHURCHES CO-OPERATE 


EN years ago in Amsterdam the boldest venture of co-operation 

between the Churches of the world since the Reformation began to 

organize its life in the World Council of Churches. It is easy enough 
to criticize this venture as not being fully representative of the Christian 
Churches of the world. The Roman Catholic Church does not co-operate, 
and the Orthodox Church, in its various national groupings, is not always 
an enthusiastic co-operator; but with the Russian Church now considering 
the possibility of sending representatives to next year’s meetings of the 
Council’s Centrál Committee there is hope of this balance being corrected. 
One of the greatest of the American Protestant Churches—the Southern 
Baptist—is also outside the Council’s life, as are many of the independent 
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evangelical Churches. But the fact is that 171 member Churches of the 
world, ranging from the Old Catholics to the Disciples of Christ, are in 
membership, and show by their support of the Council and attendance at 
meetings that they believe in it. To get this diversified group of church- 
men to stay together over a 10-year period is no small achievement, and 
that in itself would be a signal distinction for any Church organization; 
but the Council has done much more than merely hold its members 
together in a delicate and ineffectual fellowship. It has compelled them to 
face one another across the council tables, to worship together, to take 
part in a big range of practical undertakings, and to make the beginnings 
of realizing something of the meaning of the Council’s sign word 
“oikoumene”—the “household of faith.” 

The Council has never seen itself as a promoter and organizer of unity 
amongst the Churches, although through its meetings and consultations 
churchmen of varied camps have met and have faced the questions of 
unity as they arise in their own national circumstances. No Council would 
have lasted 10 years if its sole object was the promotion of unity schemes. 
Its task is much more comprehensive than that. It is to foster a sense of 
“belonging together” in a world now capable of both understanding and 
practising Christian fellowship on a world scale. There are obvious dangers 
here. One of them is that the Council may be an end in itself, another—a 
point its critics make—that it may become a super~Church. Both of these 
dangers it has most successfully avoided in the first 10 years of its life. One 
of its pioneers, the late Archbishop of Canterbury, Dr. William Temple, 
put the position very clearly when he said “Any authority that the Council 
will have will consist in the weight which it carries with the churches by 
-its own wisdom.” 

During its 10 years of existen¢e the Council has performed much notable 
service to suffering humanity in finding homes for thousands of refugees 
and dispossessed people. Its system of sponsors for refugees in the churches 
of the United States, Canada, Australia and New Zealand has meant a 
more speedy move and swifter beginnings of new life in hopeful surround- 
ings for people from Europe and China. It recently moved in a body 1,000 
members of the religious-agricultural community from North China known 
as the Old Believers. Expelled from ‘Russia into China the Old Believers 
are first-rate farmers, and to give them a new lease of life in the new world 
the Council bought 6,000 acres of virgin land in Brazil and arranged for 
their transportation. The_negotiations took six years to complete, and 
probably only the patience and dedication of a religious organization 
` would have seen the project through to success, Another area of vigorous 
leadership has opened up in the last four. yéars in the studies the Council 
has organized in the “rapid social change” countries of the world where 
the changes have been so swift that many of the smaller Christian Churches 
have been bewildered about the guidance. they should offer to the com- 
munities they live in. In Africa, Asia and Latin America the Council has 
teams of advisers who assist the local churches in surveying their responsi- 
bilities; and in claiming the right of the.Christian Church to speak about 
the conditions and consequences of chang brought about by the rise of 
nationalism, the arrival of new. independent countries, and the impact of 
industrialism on under-developed countries. In the Asian and African coun- 
tries the Christian Churches are small and ill-equipped in sociological 
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understanding, but the World Council of Churches’ programme of advice 
and assistance has helped them to meet the new and challenging circum- 
stances of their life. 

Another significant achievement of the Council is in its Commission for 
International Affairs which watches over questions to do with human rights, 
religious liberty, the constitutions of new countries, the ‘issues raised aby 
nuclear power, and which maintains in New York a permanent staff at the 
United Nations. Through its 350 correspondents in 70 different countries 
the Commission is intelligently, and sometimes uniquely, informed about 
international affairs and the statesmen of the world have come to value 
its advice and judgment. In this way the non-Roman Catholic Christian 
Churches have, for the first time -in their history, an authoritative voice 
in international discussions. The Commission is proposing now to carry out 
an investigation into the position of religious liberty throughout the world, 
and in doing so it is concerned not only about the rights of the Christian 
religion, but is equally alive to the needs of all religions and all organized 
faiths. Its basic declarations speak for the Jew, the Buddhist, the Muslim 
or the Hindu, and also for all the many lesser religious groups which find 
themselves harried and oppressed in totalitarian countries. The Commis- 
sion believes that the time is now ripe for this investigation. It is now over 
10 years since the Universal Declaration of Human Rights was adopted, a 
period during which the control of government and the pressures of society 
have threatened religious liberty both administratively, educationally and 
-socially. 

In 1961 the Council plans to hold its third ‘World Assembly i in Ceylon. 
- This meeting will be the greatest Christian event in Asia in modern -times, 
and will go a long way to rectify the balance between West and Hast in 
the life of the World Council of Churches. Its Asian critics accuse it of 
being a Western creation, dependent on American money, but its astonish- 
ingly varied membership now shows that it is living up to its title more 
successfully than when it was founded in 1948. If the Russian Churches 
would eventually join the company—as the Chinese Churches have done 
from the start—the Council will be able to speak with authority in the 
name of practically the whole of non-Roman Catholic Christendom. 

CECIL NorTHCOTT. 


THE MAGPIE 
AUDY brigand of the bird world, the magpie is increasing in 
Britain more spectacularly and more ominously than any other’ 
species. During the past two decadés, thanks to the breaking-up 
of the big estates and the lack of game preservation, this handsome pied 
bird has been finding life easier than ever before. As a result- you now 
find magpies almost everywhere in good numbers and, in many parts 
they are over-abundant. This would not matter very much were it not for 
the fact that the magpie is a brigand, a robber and a thief. Always an. 
enémy of the gamekeeper, he now challenges the poultry-keeper, the fruit- 
- grower and the farmer on an unprecedented scale. Reports from a wide 
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range of counties in England, in the South, the Midlands, East Anglia and 
in the West Country, show that magpies are becoming too numerous for 
the safety of crops and livestock, stealing eggs and young chickens, robbing 
orchards and sown fields, even menacing lambs. This is so far a local 
danger, but it must be apparent over the entire country that since the war 
oup magpie population has multiplied as never before. Take a train out 
of London in any direction, and you will see a dozen magpies from the 
carriage window before half that number of miles have gone by. Where 
one cr two were seen in the past, five or six now occur in all their 
conspicuous arrogance, 

Nor is this all, for as well as growing much more plentiful, magpies have 
lost much of their former fear of man. Instead of being one of the wariest 
birds of the countryside, they are now among the boldest, ignoring human 
beings to feed and even nest in- gardens and within sight of dwellings. 
Not that the magpie has ever been a rare bird, for its cunning and adapt- 
ability (it is a member of the crow tribe, the most intelligent and resourceful 
of all birds) always made it difficult for gamekeepers to keep down entirely. 
Yet whereas a country ramble might afford a hasty glimpse of a chattering, 
retreating black-and-white creature, dodging clumsily among the branches, 
that same walk today will yield perhaps half a dozen birds, scattered in 
pairs in field and coppice, and the view obtained of them will be clear 
and lengthy, for they now usually allow approach to within 15 or 20 
yards at least. In trees one may pass a few feet beneath without a magpie 
taking fright, whereas before the war some careful stalking would be 
needed to get a good view of one in the woods. This unusual state of 
affairs is likely to continue for some time to come, as gamekeepers become 
increasingly fewer. Further, time and cartridges are limited to the farmer, 
and without a systematic reduction in their numbers maintained over a 
period of several years, magpies will hold their own. Apart from their 
undoubted damage to poultry, crops and livestock—and they have been 
known to attack donkeys and ponies, while sickly or new-born lambs are 
favourite quarry—magpies today present an interesting spectacle to 
naturalists and bird lovers generally. They show sufficient disregard for 
man to come close to his buildings, and also live much more freely in 
suburbs and the fringes of towns and cities. A magpie-free patch of country- 
side is today something quite out of the ordinary and also, it must be 
admitted, lacking in an attractive if roguish creature. 

There is no mistaking a magpie, a fact that probably helps to explain 
the considerable notice that has always been taken of them in most 
European countries. The dazzling combination of black and snowy white, 
the intelligent head and massive bill, the marked black waistcoat effect, 
the black wings and long tapering tail, all catch the eye. Viewed at closer 
quarters, as is now possible with little difficulty, the magpie is indeed a fine 
fellow. For the black on his plumage shines in wonderful~shades of 
iridescent green and purple and red, making. the defiant swagger. of the 
bird all the more endearing. On the ground he looks concerned, endlessly 
busy with food-finding; in the air he looks a trifle uneasy, unsteadily 
battling along with wobbly tail, although in fact he may fly strongly if need 
be. On a branch, no other bird has such a look of infinite cunning and 
devilment. 

‘Magpies are still recognised as both good and bad omens, mostly bad, 
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and few birds: have such a part in the superstitious folk-lore of many 
countries. The old English rhyme is well known, and perhaps its commonest 
version runs: i i 
One for sorrow 
Two for mirth 
Three for a wedding 7 ° 
Four for a birth 
Five for Heaven 
Six for Hell ; 
Seven for the Devil’s own sel’. A 
There are many local variations and some longer versions." In any event, 
the idea was to attach some significance to seeing a number of magpies 
together, particularly more than two or three. Nowadays the point is some- 
what lost, and many people would like a rhyme that runs to 20 or 30. 
Incidentally, such large concourses are not uncommon, and in parts where 
they are especially abundant as many as 100 or 150 may assemble in late 
winter in a kind of preliminary sorting-out before nesting begins. 
Although in “The Prelude” Wordsworth says: 
I would readily rejoice 
If two suspicious magpies crossed my way 
most country folk view the bird with suspicion older than any knowledge 
of the harm it may do. In some remote West Country parts the bird is 
held to be almost sacred and inviolate, and the only way to counteract its 
undoubted evil influence is to spit in one’s hat. Other rural folk prefer the 
less troublesome method of hanging up a bundle of heather or laurel to 
. placate the evil. Old-time sportsmen were no less superstitious, believing 
that: : pO 
' If a magpie cross thy route 
When thou goes forth to shoot 
Whether partridge, hare or duck, 
Thou shalt have the worst of luck. 
Other lands are equally concerned about the appearance of this bird. 
The visitor from England is frequently amazed at the tameness of naturally 
wild magpies in Norway and in fact all the Scandinavian countries. Here 
the birds have no fear of man and live habitually close to him, nesting 
under the eaves of barns and farmhouses, even on telegraph poles. The 
Scandinavians regard magpies as harbingers of good fortune, and it means 
ill if anyone drives them away after they have taken up their quarters 
by the house. What is even more remarkable is that magpies have 
traditionally always been like this, confiding and friendly, although not 
averse to stealing and meddling in human affairs when opportunity occurs. 
Only in Britain have they. grown unusually shy through centuries of close 
persecution, so the present trend is but a reversion to traditional behaviour. 
In France they are almost as tame, and the peasantry leave them alone so 
widely that it is almost zhe- only unpersecuted wild bird. Italians respect the 
bird, and the Germans have given it a special place in their folk-lore, 
believing that it is an agent of the powers of darkness,-and always a bird 
to be reckoned with. Germans also believe that magpie’s chattering call 
announces the approach of intruders—it is often enough a natural warning 
cry—and they have an old saying which perpetuates this belief: “The 
magpie chatters; we shall have visitors.” 
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__ Magpies make excellent pets, but their owners often tire of the occasional 
~ ill-temper. and-revengeful nature of the most teachable bird. And petty 
thefts must be reckoned with, as whem jackdaws are kept as-pets-Not long 
ago the maids at a Colchester school mistakenly accused the boys of 
hiding 35 clothes pegs. These were later found inside a magpie’s nest in 
the school grounds. The sworn enemy of all nesting birds, as well as 
helpless young in the nest, from chaffinches to pheasants, the magpie makes 


doubly sure no other marauder shall attack its own ugly, vociferous young 


by building them a veritable fortress of a nest. Their eggs figure in few 
schoolboys’ collections, and not without reason. For inside the thickest 
part of a tall bush or low tree magpie pairs build a stout cup of clay and 
sticks, then roof it over with thorny twigs and roots, lining it inside with 
hair, and leaving only an entrance just large enough for the adult bird to 
pass through. The result is well-nigh impregnable, and this again is one 
of the reasons why they hold their own so well. No one wants unconditional 
preservation for this bird in view of its acknowledged sins, and to afford it 
special protection like the eccentric naturalist Waterton did, “on account 
of its having nobody to stand up for it,” would be absurd. Yet a judicious 
thinning in over-populated areas would reduce the potential and actual 
damage, and leave us a most interesting and spectacular bird. There will 
always be a few hanging on the keeper’s sibbet, as Edward Thomas 
described : 

There was a magpie, too, 

Had a long tongue and a long tail; 

He could both talk and do— 

But what did that avail? 

He, too, flaps in the wind and rain 

Alongside weasel and crow, 

' Without pleasure, without pain, 

On the dead oak tree bough. 
Though we know they have earned their place there, we would miss 
seeing the noisy magpies if they ever left the country scene. 

Davip GUNSTON. 


ad 


THE FUTURE OF FORMOSA , 


HEAVY shower of rain one night in Tokyo is responsible for this 
fantastic article, rain which brought me by chance into contact with 
the mysterious chief of'a movement that aims at gaining “freedom” 

for Formosa. The movement, which has existed for 11 years, contends that 
Formosa—that perpetual.“hot spot” island off China—should be run by the 
Formosans and not by the Chinese, whether Nationalist or Red. On 
holiday in Tokyo recently, I stayed at a suburb a 20-minute journey by 
electric train from the centre of the city. After attending a show in the 
Ginza, Tokyo’s “Broadway,” one night, I arrived back at the suburban 
railway station at about 11 p.m., and to escape the rain I entered a 
nearby restaurant. I was surprised when a man spoke to me in good 
English. He proved to be a Formosan, and upon learning that I was a 
newspaperman, he broached the subject of getting “independence” for 
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his country. Later, he invited me to meet other members of the movement, 
and we went a short distance along the street to a very dimly-lit coffee 
- shop. Upstairs We were joined by two more conspirators, and my three 
hosts talked to me softly, intently, by flickering candles. 

_ All these men were leading lights in the freedom organization. They 
stared grimly at me from the semi-darkness as we sat around a table; their 
determination seemed increased by the shadows the candles cast over 
their faces. They arranged for me to meet their leader, Dr. Thomas W. I. 
Liao, otherwise known as Liau Bun-ge, a 48-year-old native-born Formosan, 
who flits furtively about Tokyo, presumably in fear for his life. These men 
gave me copies of their own newspaper, the Taiwan Minpo, one issue of 
which réproduced a clipping from a leading Japanese newspaper, and the 
headline read: “$30,000 Said Offered for Capture of Exile Formosan.” 
The clipping stated that the Nationalist Chinese Government had allegedly 
offered U.S. $30,000 for the head of Dr. Liao, the president of the exiled 
Formosan Democratic Independence Party. This Nationalist offer, accord- 
ing to a party spokesman, was a reaction to the setting up of a 24-man 
Formosan Provisional National Congress in Tokyo. The offer was said to 
have been reported by a Formosan national who had been believed by 
the Nationalist intelligence agents to be politically neutral. Other statements 
in the clipping were: “Nationalist intelligence agents operate in Japan 
under the leadership of a Moscow classmate of President Chiang Kai-shek’s 
eldest son, General Chiang Ching-kuo, the Formosans assert. Their duties 
are to watch the movements and activities of Formosan independence 
advocates, and also to keep watch on Nationalist officials in Japan to 
prevent defections to the Communists, the Formosans charge.” After the 
reward was offered queer things happened, Dr. Liao told me. Strange 
Chinese men made enquiries at the hotel where he was staying, asking 
times of his movements. 

At a hostel where other Formosans were living one Chinese appeared 
mysteriously on each of three floors. Two Formosan youths were sent 
from Formosa to atiempt to join the party, but the secretary was suspicious 
because the youths insisted that -they..wanted to see Dr. Liao personally. 
Then they were seen to contact a known Nationalist agent in Tokyo, 
according to the doctor. And I was told that when Dr. Liao lived in the 
Tokyo suburb to which I have referred, five Japanese-speaking Chinese 
arrived in a black sedan car and knocked at the door of his residence. 
They told a servant they were from ‘the Japanese police, and asked to 
see the doctor. The servant said he had gone away for three months, The 
Japanese police, however, denied sending anyone. Dr. Liao moved to 
another address. 

Another story was that Mr. Yiu Ek-bing, who was Dr. Liao’s- chief of 
propaganda, was visited at his home in Oimachi on one occasion at mid- 
night by four Chinese who invited him to a night club. He refused to go and 
a struggle ensued as they dragged him towards a car. He escaped when 
friends came to the rescue. 

A previous propaganda chief, Mr. So Yo Den, who “turned purple 
and died” after eating a meal, was alleged to have been poisoned by a 
“Nationalist spy.” 

A different angle on the cloak-and-dagger story was that Nationalist 
agents were said to pretend they were working for news agencies. Dr. Liao 
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has an intriguing tale to tell about General Chiang Ching-kuo (President 
Chiang’s son). According “to the doctor, the general tried to buy- his 
co-operation at a meeting arranged i in the lobby of Tokyo’s famous Imperial o 
Hotel, four years ago. In an attempt to get something about the other side 
of the picture, I called at the Nationalist Chinese Embassy in Tokyo. 
There, Mr. Teng Yu-teh, Press Counsellor, promptly denied and ridiculed 
the story of the “so-called price on Dr, Liao’s head.” And if Dr. Liao was 
watched -by anyone in Japan, Mr. Teng averred that he did not know who 
it could be. Mr. Teng also clashed with the doctor over the question of 
membership of the Formosan Democratic Independence Party. Dr. Liao 
had told me there were 3,000 members in Japan, but not only did Mr. 
Teng chop two noughts from this total—he even doubted whether the 
doctor could scrape up as many as 30 members. In Japan, added Mr. Teng, 
there were about 40,000 overseas Chinese, of whom half were Formosans. 
So far as the ‘Nationalists are concerned all Formosans are, Chinese. 
Formosa is part of China, contended. Mr. Teng. On the other hand, Dr. 
Liao claims that his party is also strongly supported within Formosa by 
an “underground” movement. This stemmed from happenings of 13 years 
ago, when the U.S. and Britain agreed to return Formosa to China 
(Nationalists) after 50 years of Japanese rule. The Chinese were unwelcome 
among many of the native Formosans. Mr. H. Maclear Bate in his book 
“Report from Formosa,” published in 1952, said that although Formosans 
had been barred from every worthwhile position in commerce and politics 
(or, maybe, because of it?) the Japanese administration had earned a- 
considerable degree of respect. Japanese policy—which brutally oppressed 
all who dared offend—~at least left unharmed and in peace the majority of 
the islanders. But under the Chinese, the Formosans rioted—in February, 
1947. The Governor of Formosa, General Chen Yi, sent parties of picked 


.troops to every part of his territory. They killed, tortured, raped, and in less 


than a week the leaders of the independence movement had been formally 


. shot on Taipei’s disused racecourse, or informally butchered in their beds. 


After all demonstrations in Taipei had been quelled, Nationalist troops - 
indulged in an orgy of looting. General Chiang Kai-shek ordered the arrest 
of the governor and other instigators of the massacre (in which, Dr. Liao 
claims, 20,000 Formosans were killed). They were tried, found guilty of 
murder and conspiracy, and sentenced to death. Finally, the governor was 


-executed in private in June, 1950. In 1952, however, Formosans now held 


high positions in industry and administration and if Formosan elections 
could not be regarded as free by the standards of the West, they were 
nevertheless more democratic in character than anything yet known in the ` 
Far East outside Hong Kong at that time, said Mr. Bate. 

From the period of the abortive 1947 uprising, Dr. Liao appears in the 
picture. He is a U.S.-trained chemical engineer, who went to Tokyo in 1950. 
He is the brother of the late Professor Joshua Liao who taught political 
science, at Hong Kong University and laid the theoretical foundation for 
the Formosan independence movement. Dr. Liao is married to an’ 
American, and at the time that I met him, his wife was in the U.S. His 
mother, aged about 80, was in Formosa. No action had been taken against 
her, but a nephew had been in jail for seven years. Relatives were allowed 
to visit prisoners once a month, said the doctor, on an island off East 
Formosa called Hoe Sio-to, or Fire-burn island. The Nationalists, he added, 
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„had put 600 Formosans in jail after accusing them of subversive activities 

in 1947. Also, about 200 labourers were arrested, accused of being Reds, 
but, he claimed, they were mostly sympathetic towards the independence 
movement. It seems that the doctor had a closer acquaintance with 
‘Communism when he went as a student to Peking and Canton, but escaped 
to Hong Kong after six months in China. He did not like Communism, 
he told me. Upon arriving in Tokyo in 1950, he was jailed for seven months 
for “illegal entry and political activities.” 

Nowadays the members of the movement have the status of political 
refugees under the Japanese Government. Tokyo’s Formosans have sub- 
mitted petitions to the United Nations and conferences like that held at 
Bandoeng, Indonesia. Dr. Liao and his associates contend that Formosa ' 
would no longer be a source of conflict among the~big powers if it 
were given its independence. This, and the island’s permanent neutrality, 
“should be guaranteed by the United Nations.” The Formosan Straits 
- “should become a neutral sea.” Both the Nationalists and the Red Chinese 
claim that because the Formosans are Chinese in blood, Formosa is 
inseparable from China. But Dr. biao said: “As a matter of fact, non- 
Chinese aborigines, including the assimilated ones, number almost one- 
tenth of the total population. As to the rest, though Chinese blood domi- 
nates, constant absorption of Dutch, Spanish and Manchu elements in the 
remote past and of Japanese immigrants in recent years through inter- 
marriage is indisputable. Even the same race can segregate into different 
nations just as several races often combine into one nation. To uphold any 
lofty idealism the Chinese might as well advocate the establishment of a 
world federation since all nations and all peoples are traceable to one 
ancestry. Nearly eight million in population. . . . Formosa houses a people 
of over 90 per cent literacy, well-regimented and law-abiding.” 

Three possible means by which freedom could be achieved are suggested 
by Dr. Liao. (1) A plebiscite under United Nations sponsorship; (2) 
American occupation of the island if the Nationalists should collapse or 
the Reds should invade; (3) eventual absorption of the present Nationalist 
Government by Formosans—‘“a process now under way.” When China fell 
in 1949, 600,000 soldiers and 400,000 others fleeing from the Reds reached 
Formosa with Chiang Kai-shek. The native population of the island is 
about 7,000,000, and all youths aged 18 get four months’ intensive military 
training; there, are plenty of volunteers to stay on in the regular forces. 
Thus at present Chiang is absorbing Formosans, who also get voted into 
political jobs at elections. Perhaps the boot will finally be on the other foot 
and the Formosans will absorb the Nationalists. Meanwhile, Formosans 
continue to plot by flickering candles in Tokyo. 

Singapore. ARTHUR R. COLE 


CHANGES IN EASTERN TRADE 


HE exchange of commodities between one part of the world and 
another is a process subject to constant evolutionary change, amounting 

at times even to a complete reversal-of flow. Political developments in 

the Far East, mncinding those brought about by World War II, have wrought 


, 
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many such changes in our trade with this area which are worthy of note. 
Thirty to 40 years ago a cargo liner on a voyage to the Far East from this 
country would have been loaded mainly for China and Japan. There would 
have been cotton piece goods and machinery for Hong Kong, Shanghai and 
the ports of North China, or large quantities of steel, chemicals and _ 
maghinery for Japan. A smaller proportion of her cargo of factory products 
would have been destined for the ports of Malaya, or discharged at Singa- 
pore for transhipment to the smaller ports of the East Indian archipelago. 
On the return half of her voyage she would have carried soya beans from 
Manchuria, porcelain from Japan, silk, ginger, tea and- straw braid from 
China, and hemp from the Philippines, while included in her cargo would 
have been tin ingots and cases of rubber from Malaya. Or she might have 
brought bags of copra from what is now Indonesia, with perhaps some 
tobacco, cutch, kapok, or rattans from that country 

Today a few of these commcdities seem to have vanished entirely from 
the field of commerce, their place being taken by new items, Others have 
increased remarkably, or appear in a different guise, while some move in 
the opposite direction. Nowadays steel will often travel to Britain from 
Japan, which also exports locomotives to India and has become the world’s 
largest builder of ships. The cheaper classes of cotton goods which formerly 
moved from Lancashire to China and Japan are now produced in the 
factories of those two countries and, together with other varieties of con- 
sumer goods, are exported to South-East Asia, Africa and the Middle East. 
Japan’s steel industry is ever hungry for raw material, so we have seen the 
growth of shipments of scrap to that country as well as a constant procession 
of ships carrying various grades of iron ore from all over the world. Indo- 
China has become an exporter of rubber. Bauxite, a mineral rarely carried 
before the war, is shipped from Bintang, in Indonesia, in thousands of tons, 
Most notable has been the big increase in shipments of tropical timber from 
the East, especially from Borneo, Malaya and Thailand. On the other hand 
one rarely hears of soya beans or bean oil as liner cargoes today. The 
carriage of frozen pork from China seems to have died out too, although 
the trade in frozen eggs continues to Britain. The former large movement of 
soda ash and other chemicals to Japan has been replaced by the quantities 
of liquid ammonia gas and various acids used in the Malayan rubber 
industry. 

Methods of packing have been revolutionized too. For some years out- 
ward cargoes to the East have included many road vehicles, which are 
carried uncrated. Today rubber is invariably carried in uncovered bales, 
never in the once-familiar cases, while copra from Indonesia and the Philip- 
pines is usually shipped in bulk instead of bagged. There has been a great 
increase in the carriage of bulk liquids such as latex, palm oil and coconut 
oil from Malaya, and other vegetable and edible oils from all parts of the 
area. Many articles formerly packed in wooden cases are now packed in 
cartons, giving rise to new problems in stowage. Such modern developments 
have led to changes in the design of ships’ holds and ventilating systems 
which become ever more complicated. d 

For years prior to 1941 much of the local trade of the China Coast and 
on the great rivers of that country was carried in British ships. Following 
post-war political changes this was reserved to Chinese flag shipping, forcing 
the long-established British firms to seek business elsewhere. More recently 
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there has been an increase af tramp tonnage registered at Hong Kong and 
finding employment in purely Chinese trades. Before the war a number of 
British lines maintained regular trans-Pacific passenger and cargo services 
between the countries of the Far East and both coasts of North America, 
in competition with Japanese and subsidized American tonnage. Shortage 
of shipping after the war prevented these routes from being re-opened to the 
same extent and today this trade is mainly in the hands of Japanese, 
American and Scandinavian vessels. It is, of course, very much affected by 
the United States’ embargo on trade with China, No survey of Far Eastern 
trade would be complete without a reference to the growth of business 
between Australia and this area. There are a number of regular British 
services between Australia and.Malaya while an increased number operate 
between Australia and China and Japan. In this field some of those British 
firms ousted from the China Coast have found an outlet. It has recently 
been announced that a British company is to inaugurate a regular service 
to Japan from New Zealand. 

- Famous ports of the Far East have themselves seen many changes through 
the years. Shanghai, a few years ago one of the busiest in the world, today 
handles only a fraction of its former foreign trade. Bangkok, previously 
inaccessible to vessels of any size, in the last few years has had a deepwater 

_ channel dredged across its ber, rendering it available for direct calls by large 
vessels. Near Taku Bar, the port of Tientsin, the new harbour of Hsinkang 
has been constructed, enabling ocean-going ships to berth alongside quays 
instead of lightering their cargoes in the open roadstead outside the bar. 
Plans to develop the Japanese ports have been completed, and such places 
as Yokohama, Kobe and Nagoya bear little resemblance to their appearance 
30 years ago. The need to meet shippers and merchants’ requirements has 
led to the use by ocean shipping of many small and unfrequented harbours 
which previously relied on feeder services with transhipment at some larger 
port. Thirty years ago who had heard of Rejang, Bintang, Pusan, or even 
Nagoya? The change from coal to oil fuel for ships has put others out of 


-~ -business, and today what ship calls at Sabang in Sumatra, or at Miike or 
: Nagasaki in Japan for bunkers? 


Work in some Eastern ports has suffered from strikes and labour troubles, 
causing delays unheard of in pre-war days. Singapore, which lost most of its 
experienced dock labour and stevedores during the war, seems never to have 
quite recovered. In spite of much mechanization a state-of congestion is 
frequently encountered. It is probably true to say that only at Hong Kong 
and in the ports of Japan can a vessel rely on a pre-war rate of loading and 
discharging. Indonesia, of course, has experienced a chronic state of disorder 
and lawlessness ever since the end of the Japanese occupation. Many ports 
in the area were left cluttered up with war wrecks in 1946, but nearly all 

- have been removed 12 years later. Japan has travelled far since the beginning 
of the century when British officers were employed in her ships. Today they 
are among the smartest and most efficient vessels in the Eastern trades. The 
picturesque sailing fleets of these coastal waters are giving place to motor 
coasters and fishing craft. As time passes we note the increasing numbers 
of Panamanian and Liberian ships, especially tankers. Competition on all . 
routes is keen, and Britain cannot afford to fall behind in quality of ships 
or men. = W. J. Moore 


_ — MARXISM OUTMODED 
INCE the publication of Ludwig von Mises’s important volume 
Socialism and F. von Hayek’s Road to Serfdom many serious books 
Have ‘appeared analysing the predicaments of Socialism in modern 
times. They seéin-to indicate that, from a readily accepted doctrine appeal- 
ing*to intellectuals, Socialism and Marxism have become the subject of 
critical comment. This was unavoidable, as the road to the fulfilment of 
Marxism has been strewn with tragic errors and blatant mistakes. Baffled 
- humanity, to which Marxism made such extravagant promises, is now taking 
stock of Socialism’s sins and trying to assess the causes of the disaster which 
overtook it. ee 

It seems that there are at least three major reasons which contributed to 
fhe failure of Marxism. The first is a vast tragedy which often befalls human 
endeavours; therefore it is only right that Marxism should not be judged too 
severely on this count. When Karl Marx wrote his fiery and astonishing 
report on Capitalism, only too many of his statements were right. But his 
vision was vitiated by inhibitions and hatred, and consequently his mighty 
indictment of Capitalism proved wrong in many ways. Marx’s diagnoses 
of the economic ills of his time were sometimes brilliant; but already by 
about 1900 they were no longer valid, for the world has moved in directions 
unforeseen by him. And this is the first root cause of Marx’s tragedy: his 
lessons were outmoded ‘by the development of Capitalism on more liberal 
lines, by powerful strides in economics, sociology and science; yet they 
remain an oracle to the elect as well as to the masses influenced by the 
Marxist Intelligentsia. It is typical of the tragedy of errors which so often 
besets geniuses. When they preach a certain doctrine it corresponds to the 
existing reality of their own era, but before it percolates into the minds of 
Faa pones leaders and struggling masses, the doctrine has become stale, 
i ; sterile or simply false. Marxism today is a historical fact and may still 
jj Serve as a very useful corrective or a yardstick of comparison, but as a 
y doctrine it has simply outlived its usefulness. Take only one example: 
some years ago Einstein was attacked by some Russian scientists for his 
return to “philosophical idealism.” What-was the reason for this rebuke? ~ 
Well, Einstein does not exclude the possibility of matter turning into energy; 
y while Marx rigidly taught that matter was immutable and could not be 
changed into anything else but matter. Marx’s doctrine was in accordance 
with the theories of Feuerbach and other German philosophers of the time. 
But today, after Bergson, Einstein and the achievements of modern scientists 
have opened the road to'a new interpretation of matter, Marx’s contention 
must be considered largely obsolete. Yet it is defended by Soviet science. 
Worse still, a great nation of 180 million and another of 600 million have 
been forced into the straitjacket of a doctrine which does not stand the 
test of reality. Thus Marxism tragedy—the time-lag between the fruition 
of an idea in the mind of a genius and its reception by the masses—has 

become a calamity for an important section of humanity. 
' There are two other tragedies which deepen the first, personal drama of 
Marxism. However hard we try to dissociate the theory from the maker, the 
doctrine from the man who conceives it, the initial stamp given by the 
creator of any doctrine remains all important. Marx was a man of many 
hatreds, of a truly Prussian arrogance, of disdain for all his opponents, 
endowed with a ruthless mentality. He was one of those intellectuals who 
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want to arrange the world according to their lights and who always kno 
test. If reality dozs not conform to their rules, so much the worse fc 
reality. And this essential inhumanity of their mind, subordinating peopie - 
and personal life to the iron rod of doctrine, makes their percepts inhum. 
and brutal; more brutal and more inhuman with passing years and. witu 
every new attempt—and failure—to enforce their doctrine. The Gepman 
refugee writer, Schwarzschild, was essentially right when he described Karl 
Marx as a “Red Prussian.” 

It is a tragedy of Socialism that it took its cues too much from Karl- 
Marx and his followers: people saturated with hatred, riddled with a lust 
for power, nurtured in-the Prussian traditions of regimentation and military 
tarracks, It is by no means an accident that Socialism in its most distasteful 
form was born in Germany, „where militarism was accepted as a superior 
creed; and it is no accident either that wars gave German Socialism a new 
spurt, for war economy has many similarities to Socialist economy. What a 
tity Germany took the lead in the dissemination of Socialist doctrine, and 
that it was Marx and not the French theoreticians of socialism who won 
tie day! Fortunately, the most politically mature nations, like the English 
and the Scandinavian, elaborated their own versions of Socialism, infinitely 
more humane, more liberal and more concerned with man’s individuality. - 

-The victory of Marxism over the intellectual élites on the Continent proved 
a major disaster: it infected them with mental arrogance and ruthlessness 
which later found its way into French thinking, Sorel being the best example 
cf infection. The twentieth century witnessed the triple victory of the 
German mind: Marx, Feuerbach and Nietzsche are a terrifying triad who _ 
stamped European history with their hallmark more powerfully than any 
cther team of thinkers. Thus the second tragedy of Marxism is its Prusso- 
German origin. 

Its third tragedy is that of diffusion. The future historian will be con 
fronted with a delicate task in attempting to ascertain how numerous anc 
how weighty were the Socialist ingredients of Fascism and National- 
Socialism. The fact that Mussolini was once a Socialist and that he was 
editor of the Socialist Avanti had often been remarked. But there is for ¢ 
future historian a much more rewarding field to plough: to what exten 
Mussolini’s thought was influenced by Socialist theory and practice, anc 
to what extent was Fascist economy a Socialist economy? It will be ever 
more rewarding to study the relationship between Socialist thought and 
National Socialism. It is by no means a coincidence that Hitler’s party was 
called NSDAP, and that twice in the very name of the party the idea of 
Socialism and the workers was stressed. Many Nazis were leftists, with a - 
very radical social programme; and Nazi economy—geared fully during 
the war, the great moulder of any Socialist economy—was influenced by 
the ideas of socizlized industries, centralized direction of industry, the 
distribution and al-ocation of man power, etc. It is significant that the links 
—ideological and economic—between Nazism and Socialism have been 
glossed over; but they exist, and to brand Hitler’s revolution as a bourgeois 
upheaval is misleading. The Socialist contribution was large, and the support 
cf the working masses for Hitler was inoi bigger than it is today fashion- 
able to admit. 

An ven worse tragedy descended on Marxism in a country for which 
Marx himself had a good deal of contempt. Lenin admitted that Russia 
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‘is not a suitable country for a Socialist revolution, as it lacked a mighty 

‘nguard of working masses, and peasants constituted the majority of the 
ydpulation. It could be added that Russia also lacked Capitalism in the real 

‘ning of the word. Marxist Socialism was imported into Russia by 
p#ople like Lenin and Trotsky, who lived in Central Europe. Russia would 
probaply have evolved its own brand of Socialism, even more influenced by . 
religious thought than the British variety was. A Tolstoyan creed plus the 
genuinely Russian doctrine of rural “Communism’’—joint ownership of 
farms and joint cultivation—with a large admixture of ideas from Berdyaev, 
Solovyov and other Christian philosophers, would probably have been born 
in Russia had defeat not plunged her into revolution. 


Unfortunately Russia had no time to develop her brand of social im- 
provement and was given the bitter medicine of Marxism. For a country 
which not only had no experience of Capitalism and subsequent liberalism, 
but which had not experienced the blessing of a renaissance era, such a 
dose of radical social thought inevitably ended in catastrophe. The result 
of this tragic error was that while the French Revolution proved a bloody 
birth of a new -order, the Bolshevik was—as the eminent Polish publicist 
Srokowski, put it 25 years ago in his most penetrating book about the 
“Bolshevik élite’—‘‘a bloody abortion.” 


In one respect only Russia offered an ideal ground for experimenting 
with Communism: she could be isolated from the outside world, the test 
could be carried out in laboratory -seclusion, and myths could be freely 
sirculated to give the impression that the experiment had succeeded beyond 
axpectations. Otherwise Russia lacked practically all the conditions con- 

jdered necessary for establishing a new and allegedly advanced social order 
n the ruins of Capitalism. Again, had Communism been introduced. by 
vuntries like Switzerland, Sweden or France, the result might have been 

Ty different. This is only a théoreti¢al conjecture for it is difficult to 

“yagine any European country influenced for centuries by an individualist 
‘ay of life submitting itself to such a gloomy regimentation. 

p Russian Communism concluded this cycle.of Marxism’s mistakes. 

‘opean Socialism hastened to call itself democratic or liberal in order to 
` stinguish the inhumanity of the Soviet version from its own progressive 

hbitions. But this manoeuvre is only an evasion, not a refutal. Several 
yjestions must be openly asked today. What were the original sins of Marx 
--like his mental arrogance, his disdain for other people’s opinions? What 
vas the part played by Marxism in doctrines like Fascism and National 
‘ocialism? To what extent was Marxism responsible for the cult of political 
.“olence which began to take root in Europe at the end of the First World 

tar? In what degree was Socialist economy fostered by wars? How can we 
tevent Marxism from poisoning European thought still further? 


. About 1947 Mr. Hugh Dalton made a very poor prophesy that Europe 
would unite on a Socialist basis. At that time the Continent was turning its 
back on Socialism. For the European masses, especially in those countries 
which have had a taste of Nazi economy, Socialism simply means planned 
economy, State omnipotence and control over the means of production. The 
time has come to discuss these problems critically and to analyse Socialist 
doctrine in the light of all the tragic experiences of Europe. It will probably 
be seen that the guilt which Marxism shares in rebarbarizing Europe is more 
extensive than is commonly realized. AXEL HEYST 
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4 ` , . rie 
S it possible to define in one sentence the real cause of the world’s ‘ 
misfortunes since Antiquity? One of the main causes was and is the 


utter disharmony between political systems and artistic, scientific and y 


technical development. We ¿witness in our times how technical and - 
scientific progress is constantly being impaired by political trouble. During 
the Renaissance and the Middle Ages we again see exceptional artisti aad. 
scientific achievements alongside with a total lack of political unity. ` 


Perhaps the most painful contrast existed in old Greece at the very acme.’ 


of her classical art between immortal beauty and political chaos. Whereas ' 


the strictest order, discipline and traditionalism reigned everywhere in the ` 


artistic field, political life was characterised by the complete absence of + 


all these qualities. It was, impossible to create any real “state,” and t e a 


autonomous towns were. only- able to establish their rule over th 


M 


neighbours, No statesman could force these micro-organisms into asita = 
unity and stop the bellum omnium contra omnes, this war of all against,-~+ 


all. Not even the great national effort of victorious deferice against Persian. x 


- aggression was abie to dispel the-atmosphere of personal envy and mutual - 

distrust. Because of a slight setback, the hero of Marathon, Miltiades, is 
treated like a criminal and escapes death sentence only to be fined the 
staggering sum of fifty thalents—which he was unable to pay. Miltiades _ 
finally dies of a war wound in. dire distress. Themistocles, the victor of 
Salamis, is banished, ostracized and ends up in Persia as a traitor. Yet it 
was he who had persuaded the Athenians to sacrifice their own city and- 
to join the other Hellenic forces. It was his eloquence which had made it 
clear to his fellow-citizens that war with Sparta over the hegemony in 
Greece was inevitable, and that, Athens had to build those enormous walls - 
which for many years prevented Sparta from conquering her. Almost the 
same happened to Kimon, Miltiades’ son-in-law, very rich, noble, an 
aristocrat without the least trace of haughtiness, a tory-democrat of the 
best kind. He was hated by the radicals, the so-called democratic party. He 
destroyed. the Persian fleet at Burymedon in Asia Minor, and also on - 
that day, smashed the Persian. army. He was tried for corruption and | 
acquitted only because his personal honesty was palpable even for his most “ 
fanatical enemies. But for some time he was deprived of all political - 
authority and banished from Athens because his “idee maitresse,” peace 
with Sparta and war against Persia, proved impossible owing to- the 
arrogant stupidity of the Lacedaemonian authorities. 

“The man who, together with his party chief Ephialtes combated Kimon 
was Pericles, son of Xantippos, the admiral who had won the battle of 
Mycale after Salamis. Like Kimon, Pericles was an aristocrat, whose . 
mother, Agariste, belonged to the very ancient and almost mythological 
family of the Alcmaconides. ‘Why is it that his personality should ‘appeal 
to us so much more than that of-any other of the brilliant protagonists on 
‘the Athenian political stage? It is‘because he was able during nearly 20 
years to combine democratic institutions with a stable, almost dictatorial, 
personal power; because, for one happy moment, there was a united nation 
voluntarily submitting to an outstanding genius. He was not only the 
military and political leader; he also burned with an artistic enthusiasm, 
the-results of which were the Parthenon (built in 10 years!), the Ereichteion 
and all the other embellishments of the Acropolis we admire and T 
today. . i - 
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Fifteen times Pericles was.elected “strategos,” general without opposition, 
general of the army and the navy. He erected nine trophies as monuments 
of his victories, But within his competence fell also~the architectural ` 
development of Athens, the programmes of the theatres and concerts. His 
- friend Pheidias built the Parthenon with the slight irregularities that have 
‘such a retharkable éffect on the onlooker. Pheidias offered the citizens of' 
Athens the gigantic, nine meters tall statue of Athena Promachos in gold 
‘and ebony as a symbol of greatness and power. Another friend was 
Sophccles, elected to be his colleagues and “co-strategos” but only for a 
y short time since the poet displayed no particular aptitude tor military 

` matters. 

Pericles, and with him Athens, ruled over more-than 200 communities 

`d islands between the Black Sea and Sicily; but he’ knew that this realm 

:$ the object of bitter Spartan envy and that a-war could not be avoided. 

a opposition: to the promoters of “appeasement,” he refused to make the 
concessions concerning Magara and Aegima requested by Sparta. Like 
..Chemistocles he asked for and obtained from his fellow-countrymen far 
` reaching sacrifices. The Spartan army, finding itself faced with the fortress 
into which Athens had been turned, had to give up the conquest of the 
city and confined itself toa cruel devastation of the agricultural areas 
outside the walls. Pericles retaliated and sent his fleet to the Peloponesos 
with orders to cause as much destruction as possible. His aim was probably 
to sap the strength of the enemies and to.force them to recognise the moral 
‘and political supremacy of Athens. 

Pericles could not anticipate the terrible catastrophe of the plague 
brought into Athens by the refugees nor avert the slow diminution of his 
authority. He had always been. rather aloof, avoiding too much limelight. 
The satirists joked about his “onion-head,” about his habit of wearing“ 
a heimet in peace-time. They called him the Thunderer, the Olympic Zeus, 

-and began-to criticise his rather dangerous and costly idea to pay judges 
and theatre-goers. They also started by attacking his friends. Pheidias was 
called upon to prove that the gold used for the Athena Promachos really 
cost what he had received for it. He -was put into prison and Pericles 
probably helped him to escape. Aspasia, a former heteira, the second wife 
of Pericles whom even Socrates had praised, was the next victim of those 
hecklers with their poisonous pinpricks. She- was treated as a “Omphale 
who had domesticated Heracles.” Aristophanes—20 years later— 
reported the lie that she had kept a brothel. Like Pheidias, she was 
accused of lacking respect for the gods; and it is said that Pericles, who 
defended her, could secure her acquital only by using all of his remaining 
authority as well as, according to certain reports, his tears. Finally, after 
the ousting of Anaxagoras -the free-thinker,’ the great philosopher and 
teacher of Pericles, the demagogues dared to aim at Pericles ‘himself. For 
the first time in 15 years he. was not elected “strategos” but was called 
upon-to prove his honesty and ‘to show his accounts in which only five 
thalents were missing. He faced the storm with his habitual “ataraxia,” 
with the undisturbed composure of his mind; but the perfidious attack 
- had broken his strength. A slow fever killed him at only 63. 

’ Pericles the human being reaches us with his strong but never over- 
bearing voice thanks to Thueydides who noted down his famous speech in 
honour of the dead Athenxians. Here he shows himself to be the first- ` 


~ 
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liberal to develop the ideals of freedom, humanitarianism, social equality 
blended with discipline and self-restraint. We are easygoing, he said, not 
stiff “and stale (like the Spartans), but we let nobody ‘believe that our | 
easygoing is frivolity. We love simplicity in art, but we are no simpletons. 
We love our country best, but we keep our minds open to the virtues 
of other countries. Our poor have the same possibilities as our rich. And ' 
then follows the grandoise- preroration in honour not only of the dead, 

“who live among us eR like the gods, ” but of all who had helped 
win the war. 

He was the last of the Athenian ‘ ‘supermen.” After him Athens rapidly 
lost the sympathies of her allies because of her tyrannical regime which 
was in sharp contradiction to the old “union sacrée.” Brutal demagogues 
like Cleon, grandiose’ adventurers like Aleibiades led to disaster. Upon 
his deathbed Pericles is reported’ to have. told friends who praised his. 
strength of character and his achievements: “The best thing about my i 
life you have not mentioned: no Athenian ever wore mourning clothes 
because of me.” So he ended with yet another expression of his love of 
humanity which had also created the eternal beauties of ‘Athens. For once 
the discrepancy between political ‘and cultural development was eliminated, 
Democracy. headed by a freely chosen leader—not a Fithrer—had found 
its artistic apotheosis in the Acropolis, in the dramas of Sophocles, in the 
philosophy of free spirits. History never knew another Pericles. The great 
Athenian was a comet whioh still radiates through eternity. 

ERNEST BENEDIKT 


DECEMBER 29. 
Anniversary of the height of the bombing 


Granted that this was more than sixteen years ago, 

That people change, and that your young have never felt 
The fire storm nor seen the streets: bégin to melt. 

And there were furtive men in caps, we know. 


= : ; 
Who stripped dead fingers of their rings, and ran. 

But up above them, in the rain, you clear away ` 

The rubble; the dead child's head appears beneath the gray, 
Rain washes the placid face and pelts the man. f 


To hold the child you spurn the issued shroud, + . 
‘Insist upon a decent burial, with flowers, 

With love, with proper mourning, with brief showers; 
And this is right. London, you should be, proud. 


E a stranger and not always kind or: fair, 
‘See you in lustre—grimy, sooty but beyond compare. 
pa “tly >; - : CaRL BODE-- ` 
URAP, : 
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` LITERARY SUPPLEMENT 


THE MYTH OF THE THIRD REICH ` 


The classic example of nationalism under high pressure was provided by 
Nazi Germany. Its symbol and’ ideal was the Third Reich and we all know 
what forces were released in its name. Professor Jean Neurohr analyses the 
nature of this ideal. His almost clinical study of a mental disease which struck 
down the Germans is valuable because it contributes to our knowledge of the 
Germans in general even though it deals more particularly with the spiritually 
unstable ones; and let us not forget that many Germans who were inspired by 
this ideal are alive today and that' for many of the younger ones this was the 
first ideal ever to inspire them. Neurohr’s book also represents a valuable 
contribution to our knowledge of the abnormal psychology of national com- 
munities. It is fortunate that a man with his background and qualities should 
have undertaken this serious and comprehensive study. Coming from Alsace 
he has been able better than many another scholar to understand the “German © 
problem” and to avoid facile clichés of condemnation; and being’a Frenchman 
he has been able to treat the “German problem” with beautiful lucidity, logic 
and brevity. He tried without success to find a publisher between 1933'and 
1939 in Great Britain. 

Some idea of the nature of the German nationalist ideal can be gained from 
what this reviewer wrote in the Contemporary Review in July, 1939: “German 
Nationalism—and especially National-Socialism—is and has always been not 
a purely political creed but a composite theory of political reform, spiritual 
idealism, and sentimental romanticism . . . it has a quasi-religious cult for its 
ideal, for example, the Holy Roman Empire in the past and a New Reich in 
the future. Ever since the war (First World War) the Third Reich has sym- 
bolised the nationalists’ ideal of ‘regenarated’ Germany. It was not only an - 
effective vote-catching slogan implying the promise of future happiness but 
also the symbol of a new Weltanschauung.” As fiction acquiring reality, 
Neurohr studies the nature of the main myth, analyses its component parts 
and their most important champions, and studies their evolution up to the 
. triumph of the Third Reich in 1933. These “component myths” are: that of 

a truly German revolution and of a German form of Socialism (anti-capitalistic, 

anti-liberal, anti-bourgeois), the myth of race, that of the Imperium Sacrum as 

a supra-national organization of Europe, that of the young nations oppressed 

by the old and capitalistic West, that of the new German man. In the early 

nineteenth century we find the Germans striving for liberty and for unity. In 

1871 the Prussian solution satisfies to some extent the striving for unity but 

not for Irberty. In Bismarck’s creation the nation is not yet welded into a true 

team: the Socialists are not admitted. A “German revolution” and a “German 
form of Socialism” are achieved in 1914-1918 when the Socialists are received 
- in the team and when, in total mobilization for war, the individual is sacrificed 
to the national community. The sense of all belonging to one team is lost 
t after the war, and antagonism develops between the State and the nationalists 

‘ whose demands grow in intensity and extravagance, culminating in the demand 
> for a totalitarian Reich where every activity of man, including religion; would 
Tbe directed by a State identified with the national community. 

Neurohr mentions all the important -theorists and analyses their theories; 
perhaps more could have been made of the naturalists’ contribution in pre- 
paring the public for the biological interpretation of the race doctrine. With 
admirable objectivity he explains why certain ideas developed; he sympathises 
with some theorists because their ideas were corrupted by the Nazis but does 
not absolve them from blame: they should have known better than to play 
with fire; nationalism is a dangerous disease. The reviewer would have 
` welcomed a chapter dealing with the dynamic methods used for spreading 
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J 
`, this disease,- with the myths of Bismarck as a “Paladin,” Wilhelm II as a EB 
“sozialer Kaiser,’ Hitler as Diirer’s knight “trotz Tod und Teufel.” But any '. 
- serious-student of modern Germany should study this book. 


l 
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` Der -Mythos vom Dritten Reich. By Jean Neurohr. J. G. Gotta’sche Buchhandlung ; ; 
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nE ‘THE MIDDLE EAST 


"sere are three books dealing in very different ways with a subject which is 
insistent to the ‘specialist and alluring to the general-reader. We have arrived 
at a time when no aspect of it can be ignored. Therefore there is now a place 
for a study of the Mosul episode of 1923 when Great Britain and Turkey 
(much less cordial with one another than they are now) settled the question 
of the oil field at Kirkuk, and for a reliable account of conditions at Kirkuk 
and also of that sequestered people the Kurds. The one person to tell us 
about it is Mr. Edmonds who has been to Kirkuk what Colonel Dickson 
has been to Kuwait and who writes with the scientific accuracy of Brigadier 
Longrigg on Iraq. This book fills a gap in the academic study of geography. 

Nothing could be more different than the style and scope of Mr. Nutting. - 
The Suez episode when it closed his career as Ministér of State in the Foreign 
Office put him in an extraordinarily favourable position to do another sort 
of diplomatic journey in the Arab realms. He had had every opportunity to 
know what was happening, for through two yéars he had had full access to 
all that accurate information which Embassies keep collecting and sending 
around. He-had himself been to Egypt to sign the agreement with Nasser; 
and then, by the courage of his sincerity, making him say it was useless for 
him to try and defend a blunder he had vigorously opposed, he had won the 
confidence of every kind ‘of leader from India to Morocco; for each, without 
exception, was infuriated by the tripartite attack which undercut the Tripartite 
Pact. Well informed, urbane and acute, this shrewd and winning young man 
concludes that the way for Great Britain to cope with the complexities 
of the Middle East is to go back to her traditional policy and ally herself 
with Islam. So far so good. But the leader, the hero, of the young Moslem 

, Of today is still no other than the President of Egypt. And here it is that the 

book of Mr. Nutting, otherwise so acute; exchanges pungency for convention. . 
It is the way with most Conservatives who condemn the Eden blunder—they - X 
feel that at à certain point to show that they are not disloyal they. must say ' 
-what a bad man Colonel Nasser is. Mr. Nutting managed to persuade himself ʻ 
` that already a year ago Nasser and Egypt were on the verge of collapse, They mad 

_ are nothing of the sort. Colonel Nasser certainly made a blunder when he ~ 
_ alienated the West but since then he has acted with his characteristic adroitness *" 
and moderation; he is making the Canal a better proposition than it sess fe! 
was and he is going steadily on to build the dam which was the cause of all pe 
the fuss. By the Syria Merger he controls 90 per cent of the oil traffic 7 > 
from the Middle East, and lastly the cohorts of his youth are Zemoulging the S i 
mentality of every corner of the Middle East. i 

The great question is whether in the onrush of modernity Islam can keep 
its solid hold over the Arab peoples who as they emerge: in their new role 
remember the old triumphs of their faith. This is the subject which Professor ~ 
Smith fixes with a strong, honest, sympathetic gaze. Like every other greats, 

. religion, Islam is “infinitely various, infinitely profound. The Koran with its” .; 
lofty eloquence, clarity and beauty is still. the study of the Arab and gives: 
his life a transcendent pattern..Its law gives modern nationalism an added; 
impulse and (unless in the case of Turkey) overrides the danger. Five times * 
a day Nasser turns towards Mecca and adores the greatness of Allah; and 
so does the King of Morocco. Anxious as the young Arab of today is for the 
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fruits of invention and its freedoms he has not become a free thinker 


to the extent of denying that his own soul lives in dependence on the All- 
Merciful. “The humour and charm of the Arab heart, the finesse of the Arab 
mind, the warmth, sensitiveness and imaginative brilliance of the Arab 
spirit are under a cloud” and Mr. Nutting has not quite pierced it. 

ROBERT SENCOURT 
I Sa® for Myself. By Anthony Nutting. Hollis and Carter. 10s. 6d." 
Islam in Modern History. By Wilford C. Smith. Oxford University Press, 42s, 
Kurds, Turks and Arabs. By C. J. Edmonds. Oxford University Press. 42s. 


DEFINING LAW . 

This ‘erudite essay is, apart from some fragments published separately, the 
sole fruit of a vast enterprise dear to the heart of its author. Dr. Kantorowicz, 
Assistant Director of Research in Law in the University of Cambridge, was 
an eminent student of the problems of legal philosophy and in 1938 the chief 
planner of a three-volume Oxford History of Legal Science. The scope was to 
be broad: not directed to the attention of lawyers purely but to others with 
sociological or philosophical interests. The chapters had been distributed for 
the first two volumes when the outbreak of war and, in the next year, Dr. 


Kantorowicz’s death halted the undertaking, and as Dr. Goodhart observes in _ 


his substantial and lucid introduction to the present work, it is uncertain 
whether it can be revived because it is unlikely that an editor possessed of 
Dr. Kantorowicz’s “encyclopaedic knowledge, wide interests, and unlimited 
energy can be found again.” The Definition of Law was to form the first part 
of the History. The essayist, in pursuit of an acceptable conclusion as to what 
precisely law is, ranges widely, considering such matters as the efficacy of the 
rules of a bandit camp, of courts of love, of ‘golf (“The 21 authentic 
‘definitions’ which precede the ‘Rules of the Game of Golf as approved by 
the Royal and Ancient Golf Club, September 1908, must arouse the envy of 
every jurist attempting to interpret European, to say nothing of American 
statutes”). He examines the postulates and findings not only of jurists and 
legal philosophers lıke Duguit and Allen but also the work of anthropologists 
like Malinowski (whose work among the Melanesians convinced him that to 
define law as “the machinery of carrying out justice in cases of trespass” was 
too rigid a conception of the problem). Although the necessary dealing with 
the recondite and the abstract is usefully shot through with illustration, the 
essay is not easy reading. However, certain points can be used to show the 
work’s general lines. 


-Dr. Kantorowicz considers what he calls the widely spread misuse of the’ 


«m “Jaw” to restrict it to binding rules and writes: “If a rule must be 

nding in order to be legal the fact that classical Roman Jaw was once 
sanding cannot suffice to make a book about it into a jurisiic work.” He 
‘resents too the arguments against enforceability as criterion (Kelsen was the 

under of a school urging it), pleading that to admit it into the concept of 
4w would rule out entire provinces of law. If only rules enforced by law 
courts were “law,” Grotrus, the father of international law, and his brethren 
would have no standing. Many writers looked to sanctions as the criterion 
(for example, Thurnwald: “It 1s the element of organized compulsion that 
distinguishes the legal system from tradition and social custom’’}, but Dr. 
k. atorowicz considers that they do not make enough allowance for the 
existence (in the sphere of what they would class as customary rules} of 
organızed sanctions: social ostracism, black lists and so on. In his conclusion, 
he examines the “justiciability” concept. This means fit to be applied by a 
judicial organ in some definite procedure, and his final definition is that law 
is “a body of social, rules prescribing external conduct and considered 
justiciable.” FLORENCE O*DONOGHUE 
_ Ihe Definition of Law. By Hermann Rares Cambridge University Press; -15s. 
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HUMANISM AND FAITH 

Both these books have one thing in common; in varying degrees they 
«recognize that, assuming the breakdown of Christian faith, Humanism must 
find and. keep what may bé called the moral passion that has hitherto been 
associated with the practice of religion. Professor Coates believes that 
Humanism must close its ranks and take the place of Christian faith and his 
whole book is an eloquent and sometimes moving plea for a programme of 
moral renewal expressed in especially sociological terms, lest we be over- 
whelmed by the present crisis. He measures his words in describing that crisis 
but he leaves us in no doubt that there is a crisis and that man will be hard 
put to it to avoid disaster; only humánistic ethics can save us. Such ethics, 
he believes, will not start deductively by trying to work out ethical counsels 
from general principles, but, accepting the method of Dewey, will be found 
by and under the pressure of concrete situations. They will be motivated by 
reason in private life, and these will work out in the life of society as a federal 
world government expressed in the functional conception of society, In the end, 
we shall have something like Plato's philosopher State. With its areas of culture 
Professor Coates deals seriatim and the result is a book of what may be 
called enlightened Humanism to whose practical proposals many outside the 
Humanist camp would give large support. The most important question 
is how the race is to be taught devotion to Humanity at large when its actual 
contact with. living people and States is so often of a quality which repels 
rather than fosters devotion. And they will remember that the acutest observer 
of the general scene in the mid-eighteenth century, Horace Walpole, declared 
in 1742 that the day of Christianity was past and will wonder whether Professor 
Coates has not pronounced its requiem a little previously. 

Dr. Hepburn moves in a narrower but infinitely more vital area. His book 
is a plea that the Logical Analysts, who form the most vocal element in modern 
philosophical thinking, should try to understand what it is that the theologians 
are trying to say. Of late years a certain school of Christian thinkers has 
made great play with the word “paradox,” and as often as not it is based 
on the plea that while reason may apply in the realm of natural affairs, it is 
and must remain dumb in the face of revelation. Dr. Hepburn examines that 
claim especially where it is made about Christian experience of God, and 
Suggests that when it is made, it empties the statements based thereon of 
meaning. He follows that up by examining the idea of an Incarnation, the 
claim that ethics can only be securely based on religion, and Christian 
affirmations regarding the relationship of God to the world, and he comes 
to pretty much the same conclusions in every case. It is a forceful statement, 
very ably argued, and the temper in which it is done is wholly admirable. 

The present reviewer would only suggest that the same lines of argument 
which Dr. Hepburn adopts are capable of being applied to aesthetics and 
indeed, to human relationships with the like devastating results. It is, neverthe- 
less a book which deserves the attention of theologians and if it leads to a 
much more careful statement by Christian thinkers of what they mean by the 
„great phrases of faith it will be all to the good. B. C. PLOWRIGHT 


A Challenge to Christianity. By J. B. Coates. C. A. Watts. 15s. 
Christianity and Paradox. By Ronald W. Hepburn. C. A. Watts. 18s. 


THREE COUNTRIES 
One of the best of Australian newspapers is the Sydney Morning Herald, 
which Mr. Pringle edited for five years and which possesses as its distinguished 
cartoonist Mr. George Molnar, whose illustrations are an added attraction 
to this candid book in which Mr. Pringle from the depths of his knowledge 
of things Australian gives a report that is both judicial and entertaining. Of 


e 
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Mr. Menzies the author says that he avoids the difficult as long’as possible, 
but give him a long-hop outside the leg-stump (he is an ardent cricket fan) and 
he will, as in the Petrov case, send it unerringly to the boundary for four. 

We learn that the Protestant and Catholic Churches are by no means as amicable 
as they should be towards each other; and every other aspect of Australian life 
is most shrewdly examined by Mr. Pringle, although it is surprising that in 
deaXng with art he does not mention Albert Namatiira, the aboriginal painter. 

Mrs. Zinkin evidently believes that India’s aboriginals are on the way out, 
as they are almost the sole inhabitants of the sub-continent whom she does 
not discuss. Her acquaintance with Indian conditions is encyclopaedic. A 
village, she points out, may be dirty, but the people are clean, for the average 
Indian bathes every day or every other day. Exceptions are the Ladakhis, only 
bathed at birth and before they are cremated. Within the family the true 
Marxian creed is the rule: “From each according to his means, to each 
according to his needs.” Even the imbecile brother must be provided with a 
wife and a home. The reluctance to destroy life is carried to absurdity in a 
Jain sect who, during a famine, may even lie on bug-ridden beds purposely 
to feed these creatures with their own blood. And when their flesh is too weak 
they pay a beggar a dollar a night to lie in for them. (One is reminded of 
Russian country-houses in Tsarist days, when to prepare the- bed for am 
expected guest it was customary to make the butler lie in it for an hour or 
two, so that the various insects should adhere to his body and the bed be in 
proper condition.) Mrs. Zinkin explains that the most important single factor 
in disrupting caste relations in India has been the sweeping land reforms. The 
present position of the Princes is made clear, though that of the Nizam is not 
touched upon. It seems that the status of the Anglo-Indian improved when 
power, passed from the British to the Indians; today they are colonels, collectors 
: of customs, superintendents of police or district officers on the railways—in 
1947 they were sergeants, warrant officers and station-masters, 

Mr. Edmonds was a member of a town-planning delegation that went 
to see how such affairs were being carried on in parts of Russia. He and his 
companions were most favourably impressed, for there is, he says, a prodigious 
drive being made to rehouse the people. He adds: “We were never for very 
long free from propaganda, but-we were free to roam unescorted at any hour.” 
They were less free to escape from the interminable banquets; for instance, 
at Sochi, the Black Sea resort, they had to make their way through smoked | 
salmon, caviare and cold ham, with vodka to assist digestion. Then came an 
excellent noodle soup, followed by fried chicken, new potatoes and a red 
Georgian wine in which Stalin delighted. Strawberries, flavoured adroitly with 
lemon and smothered in sugar then appeared, followed by a gateau, with black 
coffee and the best Armenian brandy. Mr. Edmunds has much to tell us that 
has nothing to do with town-planning; his book should be read by anyone 
unable to travel to Russia. HENRY BAERLEIN 


Australian Accent, By John Douglas Pringle. Chatto and Windus. 18s. 
- India Changes! By Taya Zinkin. Chatto and Windus. 25s. 
Russian Vistas. By Richard Edmonds. Putnam. 13s. 6d. 


+ 


AMERICAN MIXTURE 

Jt has been almost 20 years since Harry Moore’s The Novels of John 
Steinbeck made its appearance and said a good many sensible things in a ~ 
relatively’ few pages. But the time has come for a systematic, full-length 
study of his fiction; and this Mr. Lisca has provided. He has explored all the 
customary sources—something no one has taken the trouble to do before; he 
has dug out biographical data and hitherto unpublished letters and personalia; 
and he has talked with the people who have had significance in John 
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_ Steinbeck’s literary career. Nobody would accuse. him of being - an esoteric’ 


writer, and so Mr. Lisca’s problems have not been great. On the other hand, 


we can learn from The Wide World of John Steinbeck, and it is probably a- 


safe assumption that what Mr. Lisca tells us will not be belied ‘by the passage 


of time. Through his thoughtful reading book by.book we can see that John: | 


Steinbeck had more symbolism in him than many critics realized and ‘that 


he had intellectual interests greater than commonly supposed. For instarfte,. 


Tortilla Flat was based on the Morte d’ Arthur, and Mr. Lisca quotes him as 
saying: “You can imagine then that I was pretty excited in 1936 when the 
Winohester mss. came ‘to light and I could: hardly wait until Dr. Vinaver 
brought out his great Oxford three-volume edition.” We can see’ that style 


and tone meant much more to him than one .might expect. We can see that ` 
his literary craftsmanship in general was finer than we thought. He spent a- 


surprising amount of time on structure not only in The Grapes of Wrath but 
also-in slighter works such as Carnery Row. And—on a different level—we-can 
see all too plainly that he has been sinking into literary journalism ever since 
the publication of The Wayward Bus more than a decade ago. Mr. Lisca feels 
that the deterioration will probably be permanent: we must esteem John 
Stembeck for the books he wrote in his days of strength. 

Wallace Stevens is going to need much more explaining. William Van 
O’Connor’s The Shaping Spirit: a Study of Wallace Stevens—for all that it 
means, nothing to Mr. Pack—made a good and sensitive beginning. Stevens is 
if not a major poet, then a minor poet of first rank, with all the subtlety and 
delicacy that often go with very good minor work. He is, in the cliché, a 
poet’s poet, though the Southern critic John Crowe Ransom put it differently, 
saying of “Sea Surface Full of Clouds,” for example, that “its technical com: 
petence is so high that to study it, if yow do that sort of thing, is to be happy.” 
Mr. Pack himself is a relaxed, informal critic who speaks to us directly and 
sometimes thinks aloud. His book is, first, an analysis of Stevens’ ideas, espe- 
cially those about reality which obsessed the poet throughout his career. The 
book is, secondly, a study of the recurrent images in the poems. There are also 
some interesting remarks about his comic spirit and his deft -variation of 
styles. The worth of Mr. Pack’s analysis of the ideas is in its thoroughness. He 


describes in detail the nature of Stevens’ search for reality, calculates the _ 


considerable extent of his belief in Platonic idealism, in neo-Platonic corre- 
spondences, and in a kind of Berkeleian Subjectivity. Yet he also says: “It is 
perhaps Stevens’ most central and appealing belief that Man cannot conceive 
of a paradise superior in bliss to that we experience in our own- world, our 
ordinary lives.” Mr. Pack’s book has incéngruities but is useful nevertheless. - 

Mr. Chase’s book is an interpretation of the American novel and an attempt 
to tell what is American, as opposed to English, about it. The author starts 
with so early a novelist as Charles Brockden Brown, goes on through the 
nineteenth century, and ends with the most important novelist of the twentieth, 


William Faulkner. He maintains that: the most striking characteristic of - 


American fiction is its romanticism; but he defines romanticism so broadly 


that he weakens his thesis. To him anything—it would almost seem—aside from- 


' the routine of middle-class British life is American and romantic. With 
allowance for the obvious weakness of any view like this, The American 
Novel and its Tradition is respectable enough. The -critical comments about a 
good many novels are sound, and some of them are quite fresh. If the thesis . 
had been refined there is little doubt that Mr. Chase’s book would have been, 


outstanding. CARL Bopé `” 


. The Wide World of John Steinbeck. By Peter Lisca. Rutgers University Press. $5. 


. Wallace Stevens: An Approach to His Poetry and Thought. By Robert Pack. Mark i 


Paterson for Rutgers University Press. 36s. 
The American Novel and its Tradition. By Richard Chase. `G. Bell. 16s. 
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r . SCIENTIFIC 
The Living Thoughts of Darwin (Cassell. 15s.). With a Preface by Julian Huxley, 
znd the assistance of James Fisher, this' new and revised edition celebrates 
the date of 1858 when the theory of evolution by means of natural selection 
first,annoyed the world, Some lonely thinking on the Beagle. unlocked the 
“Coor of what in Sir Julian’s words “we may call the biological revolution.” 


Freud and the Twentieth Century (George Allen & Unwin. 28s.). A symposium 
edited and selected by Benjamin Nelson which surveys the background, work 
and effects of the teaching. The panel of experts have the layman—often 
fiuent in the jargon and ignorant of the practice of psychoanalysis—firmly 
i2 mind. 

Mind and Matter (Cambridge University Press. 13s. 6d.). The Professor of 
Physics at the University of Vienna, Erwin Schrédinger, publishes the 1956 
Cambridge Tarner lectures, in which the paradoxes of the relationship are.. 
examined, and the possibilities of a region outside our perceptions explored. 

New Chemistry (Bell & Sons. 13s. 6d.). One of the Scientific American Books 
series whose contributors review the latest industrial research and applica- 
tion. New reactions among hot atoms are first considered, and the closing 
chapters indicate the further possibilities of synthetic detergents. i 

Big Molecules (Bell & Sons. 15s.). Sir Harry Melville deals with substances to 
function as rubbers, fibres and plastics, and lubricating, thickening and~ 
adhesive agents. If the complexities are hard to simplify these lectures present 
them attractively. 

Medicine and Man (George Allen & Unwin. 16s.). Ritchie Calder recounts the 
leng history of the art and science of healing, from the witch to pagan 
psychiatry and St. Augustine’s disease-demon, through the “thousand years 
of darkness” to the victories over pain and gérms we know today. The slangy 
approach does not disguise the merits of this factual and instructive book; 
for example the nonchalance of a heading like “The Old Ticker” offsets con- 
templation of the frightening increase‘in heart disorders. 

The Surgeon’s Tale (Allen & Unwin. 25s.). But a hundred years after the dis- 

. covery of anaesthesia Robert G. Richardson is able to tell with “a little 
teaching” of the seemingly miraculous behaviour of scalpel and forceps now 
“that all the regions of the human body are accessible.” Case histories warm 
and lumine as the surgeon-author moves ön to the prospect of an “inex- 
heustible future.” 

Lhe Universe (Bell: Scientific American Books. 13s 6d.). How big is it? Its 
shape? When did it start, and how manufactured? Is it a continuous creation? 
Scientists are getting answers with giant telescope, widening of cosmological 
thought, and increasing knowledge of nuclear reaction. The team here are: 
careful to keep any guessing within the framework of accepted method, and 
their expositions do not destroy the wonder nor lessen the awe. 


BIOGRAPHICAL 

Qua: d’Orsay 1945-51 (Chapman & Hall. 30s.) An abridged version of the diary 
of Jacques Dumaine, originally published ın French and posthumously in 
1955 and now translated by Alan Davidson. Frankness, shrewdness and wit 
abound while the Chef:du Protocole moves among the illustrious, as 

' Francois Mauriac says in the Preface, “without ever losing the smile.” The 
first two entries concern General de Gaulle and many more comments 
throughout do not lessen the enigma nor allay the foreboding. ` 

Saint John the Baptist, .by Jean Steinmann, and Muhammad, by Emile 
Dermenghem, are two further volumes in the able and excellently illustrated 
Men of Wisdom series (Longmans, Green. 6s. each). As men and prophets, 
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as teachers and reformers, the one a desert mystic and the other’a statesman, 
both are newly assigned their role in world religion. 
..In Heaven’s View (Thomason, Hounslow. 15s.). Fresh with the prairie scenes 
- of her native Canada, the poems of Mary Bishop who died last year too 
soon are here collected. An‘ introduction tells of her education there and at 
Oxford, of her teaching career in both lands, and of her striving always to 
+ communicate through poetry. d 


X The Reluctant Politician (Christopher Johnson. 18s.)..W. Gore Allen’s biography 


of Mr. D. Heathcoat Amory, who as a business man took 20 years to get 
over his distrust of politicians; presumably the present Chancellor of the 
Exchequer deems his cure complete. The descendant of Jolin Heathcoat, 
inventor of the bebbin lace machine and target of the Luddites, emerges as 
“competent, hardworking and likeable” indeed, 


Thomas Gage's Travels in the New World (University of Oklahoma, Norman. 
$5.00), edited and introduced by J. Eric S. Thompson, first saw publication 
in 1648, The Englishman and Dominican friar turned Puritan, divine who 
betrayed his former companions had an abiding need to convince himself 
that the switch wes justified. His account of Spanish America, of Mexicans 
and Indians, is entertaining, nimbly disingenuous, and with topicality enough 
to bridge the years between. 

The Naked .God (The Bodley Head. 10s. 6d.) is Howard Fast’s analysis of 
the writer and the Communist Party, and of the reasons why after 13 years’ 

~r membership he left to enter the “special purgatory” of one (especially an 
American) who has given himself to false gods, 

Every Man a Phoenix (John Murray. 18s.). Margaret Bottrall exarnines the 
autobiographical impulse that .established itself in England in the seventeenth 
century and was manifest in the introspective writings of a Browne, a Lord 
Herbert, a Bunyan and a Richard Baxter. 

The Long Year (Allan Wingate. 18s.). During the 12 months that -began 
with September, 1939, James Wedgwood Drawbell as editor of the Sunday 
Chronicle saw soraething of the “phoney war” behind the scenes, met “many 
of the principal characters in the drama, farce, tragedy” and set it al, down 
in a diary-for his memory’s refreshment and ours, 

My Philosophy of Life (Odhems Press. 18s.), is a- symposium edited by “Lord 
Inman in which Group Captain Bader, Sir- Beverley Baxter, Lord Birkett, the 

. Very Reverend’ W. R.. Matthews, Lord Gorell, Sir Harold Nicolson, the 
Dowager Marchioness of Reading, Sir Albert Richardson and Dr. H. W. C. 
Vines in their several ways present favourite recipes for successful living. 

Essays by’ Divers Hands (Oxford University Press. 15s.). Volume 29 of the 
Transactions of the Royal Society of Literature includes Hardy, Shorthouse, 
Goncharov and Dostoevsky; and the Dr. Dodd who compiled The Beautie. 
of Shakespeare among its word portraits, with Hesketh Pearson pointing the 
way in “About Biography”; Mary Borden’s “Personal Experience and the 
Art of Fiction” is one of the other four admirable pieces. 

Mountain in the Sunlight (Lawrence & Wishart. 25s.), comprises studies of the 
work of Bunyan, Defoe, Walter Pater and Oscar Wilde, J. B. Priestley, and 

| Jack Lindsay in conflict and unity. The thesis of Alick West, whose motives 
are political as well as literary, is that the traditional culture of England was 
not destroyed by the industrial revolution. 


The Christmas that Almost Wasn't (J. M. Dent. 10s. 6d.). The peerless Ogden 


Nash, abetted by the drawings gentle and fierce of bis daughter Linell, tells 


‘ in rollicking stanzas of “a shepherd, Nicholas Knock.” On December 25, all 


~ the expected facility with words and appositeness of names are here for the’ ; 
. unwrapping. GRACE BANYARD 
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